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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


In writing ea<^ edition of bool ibe authors have been motivated 
by the desire that th^ might be of some help to those who are or who 
may become teachers of the social studies. Tbe wide acceptance of the 
first two editions indicates that some measure of success has attended 
their endeavors. The words of encouragement of students and teachers 
have been gratifying and point to the fact that the book has been of 
practical value. 

Since the second edition appeared, many changes have taken place in 
world conditions and much thought bat been given to the teaching of the 
social studies in such a changing world. Committees have met and are 
stQl meeting to disrtiss aims and objectives of education. Curriculum re- 
vision is a pressing issue on local, stat^ and national levels. Teaching 
mediod remains a primary topic of discussion with the importance of the 
pupO receiving more and more emphasis. The atomic age has raised 
many questions concerning the training for citizenship to meet the seeds 
of a perplexed world. 

Amid the experimentation and discussions of committees and commis- 
sions the average teacher and those preparing to teach are apt to feel 
lost It seems, therefore, that another revision is in order to bring the 
work up to date. It is the hope of the authors that the revision will be 
of greater service in helping individuals to evaluate the trends of the 
day and be an aid in giving the necessary background for better work 
in guiding youth into a higher type of atizeuship through the use of the 
social studies. Some of the experimentation of the day will pass away; 
some will bave permanent value. We hope thtc volume will help the 
teacher prove that which is good. 

In revising the voliune, all of the chaptos have been brought up to 
date. Kfany of die chapters have been expanded in order to indude the 
developments of the past decade. Much has been rewritten in harmony 
with present-day trends. 

The authors again wish to use thw means to tbanV all those who in any 
way helped in the revision. 

Akthcb C Binino 
David H. Btsixc 

Fhujuuxfhu, Fa. 

Februay, 1352 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


During recent decades many sigoificant changes have place in 
educational thought and practice. Not only have the ideas been modified 
and broadened concerning the materials of instruction and the methods 
of presenting such materials in the schools, but the very purposes of edu- 
cation have imdergone radical modifications. It has been ^ aim of the 
authors of this book to present an account of the changes that have taken 
place in teaching the social studies in the secondary schools of our coun- 
try, together with a description and an evaluation of educatronal theories 
and classroom practices in the teaching of these subjects at the present 
time. 

A litde more than a cent u ry ago history was introduced into the cur- 
riculum of the secondary schools of die United States. It did not take 
many decades for this subject to establish itself. A form of cirics and a 
type of economics were tetroduced about the same time. Both these 
subjects, however, met with greater difficulties than history in gaining 
general acceptance. Today a vari^ of subjects is induded in the social- 
studies curriculam. Each presents problems as to its purpose, snaterials, 
and methods of presentatioiL It is essential diat prospective teadieis, 
as well as teachers in service, if they are to achieve the greatest success 
in their work, have a knowledge of the changes that have taken place in 
the teaching of dieir subjects and also an understanding of current theo- 
ries, issues, and actual practices involved in leaching the socnal studies. 

A number of the problems connected with teaching the social studies 
are con tr oversiaL In treating such problems the authors have tried to 
present impartially all die important ideas and views in each case and 
they have sought a sane point of view throughout Becognition is also 
given to the best elements in recently advocated irmovations, which have 
swept many educators off their feet because of a too-eager search for 
panaceas to csire all our educational ills. 

The part that the school must play in building a new scxnal order is 
receiving much attention at present Social and civic training, however, 
remains in a very unsatisfacrtcny condition. Our schools are not yet very 
^caent in producing caozens who wi& i^te idi^ piaces in a de in ocr a 'tic 
socie^ in an e ff ectf r e manner. The problem of social and civic training 
and plans for sud a program are discussed in this volume. 

jdany committees have spent much time and tbou^t considering the 
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viU 

problems of society, especially those concerned with the education of 
the young. Ideas and recommendations from the reports of committees, 
both past and present, that have a bearing on the teaching of the social 
studies in secondary schools are summarized and their infiuence is noted. 
Especially important at the present time is the report made by the Presi- 
dent’s Research Committee on Recent Social Trends in the United States, 
and also the much controverted recent report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies of the American Historical Association. 

Since this work is intended primarily as a textbook in training prospec- 
tive teachers of the social studies, it has been written in a simple style. 
The first essential of a textbook should be clearness. To aid the student, 
a summary of the important points in each chapter is presented at the 
close of the chapter. Review questions are also provided to stimulate 
thought on the diief points of each chapter. For each major topic a list 
of references, both b^ks and periodical articles, has been carefully se- 
lected for students who may desire to pursue further the investigation 
of particular phases of the subject 

While this volume is chiefiy intended for use in classes in teacher- 
training institutions, it Is hoped that it will be useful to teachers in 
service who, through press of duties, find it difficult to keep informed 
on the latest trends and views on the teaching of the social studies. To 
others, also, who are interested in the part the social studies should play 
in the training of citizens, this book may prove suggestive and helpful. 

The authors desire to express their thanks to ah those who have aided 
in the preparation of this volume. They are especiahy grateful to Pro- 
fessor Albert E. McKinley for his kindly interest and constructive sug- 
gestions. They also appreciate the valuable and constructive criticisms 
of those who have read parts of the manuscript, including Professor Le- 
Roy A- King, Dr. Wren J. Grinstead. and Dr. James A. Mulhem, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. To many others who have assisted in various 
ways, the authors t^e this opportuni^ of expressing their appreciation. 

Arthub C. Bininc 
Da\td H. B 


1NI|^ 


Fioladbj’eu, Pa. 
Ifcy. 1935 
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CHAPTER I 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

Tlie Organization ol Knowledge 
Various classifications of boman Inowledge exist. A convenient ar- 
rangement divides knowledge into the oatural sciences, the social sciences, 
and the humanities. The natural sciences include the physical sciences, 
which deal with the phenomena of the universe su(di as physics, chemis- 
try, geology, and astronomy, and the biological sciences such as biology, 
z^ogy, and botany. The social sciences are those subjects that relate to \ 
the ori^, organization, and development of human society, especially to 1 
man in his association with other men. The humanities are those branches 
of knowledge which tend to humanize mao; they originated in the changes 
in art, literature, and thought which took place in western Europe at the 
close of the Middle Ages and include the ancient classics, belles-lettres, 
and all Influences that seek the freedom of the human mind. 

The term “humanities* is a very flerible one, for most studies can pro- 
vide aesthetic and spiritual values as distinguished from informational or 
utilitarian values. The imprint of humanism from the Renaissance to the 
nineteenth century made the term “humanities' almost synonymous with 
the curricula of leading European schools and universities. Since the 
word has such a broad and indefinite meaning, there is a trend toward 
classifying humanism within the field of the social sciences. Therefore 
the classification used in this volume will be: the natural sciences, which 
deal directly with natural objects; and the sodal sciences, which treat 
all the activities and attainments of man. 

The natural sciences contribute greatly to the social sciences. For ex- 
ample, chemistry has contributed much to the elimination of disease and, 
therefore, to the w^-being of man; the study of genetics, a branch of 
biology, has increased our knowledge of heredi^ and vajjatioQ, which 
may aid in improving sodal conditions; and physics and related sdences 
have dliscovereiJ afoimc en^gy, wiueh etsy be used for maaV heaeBi or 
for his ruia However, the two fidds of knowledge — the natural sdences 
and the social sdences — ^may be regarded as distinct. We know the nat- 
ural world because we can see, feel, and handle the material things about 
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US. We comprehend society in its various phases and aspects because we 
are inlelligeol and social beings. 

The social sciences differ in mai^ fundamental respects from the natural 
sciences. The amount and complexity of kno^vIedge and thought in the 
social sciences are vastly greater than in the natural sciences. The methods 
used and the conclusions reached by scientists in the two fields are nec- 
essarily different in degree as well as in kind. The dividing line between 
the two vast fields of knowledge is not clear-cut and is often controversial* 
Our interest lies in the social sciences, which are bodies of organized 
knowledge and thought about human affairs. 

The controversial question as to whether the social sciences are really 
sciences — in the same sense as the natural sciences— depends upon one’s 
definition of science. If the word is defined merely as “a department of 
systematized knowledge,” there is no distinction. However, if science is 
defined as ”a branch of study concerned with the observation and classi- 
fication of facts, especially with the establishment of verifiable general 
laws, chiefly by induction and bypotbesis,” there are differences in the 
two fields of knowledge, particularly in regard to the methods used. The 
study of the behavior of the material world is quite different from the 
study of man’s activities because, in the study of man, bis motives and 
values have to be taken into account Then, too, the conclusions of 
the social scientist cannot be verified by repeated experiment ^ ^6 

case with the natural scientist. However, the aim of all science is to dis- 
cover what is true as far as it is possible to do so, and this task is much 
more difficult in the sodal sciences. 

Man’s progress in the natural sciences has been amazing, bringing 
swift changes in transportation, invention, manufacturing, and other 
fields. In the sodal sdenccs, however, he has not made such advances. Al- 
though man has built a great material dvOization, he has not been able 
to apply his reason to solve the problems of a complex industrial age. 
He has succeeded in measuring the b'ght years of space, in splitting the 
atom, and in increasing the material comforts of life, but he has found 
it difficult to bring sodal systems under control and, through conflict and 
war, appears to be blindly heading toward the destruction of his achieve- 
ments. Only through the rapid development of the sodal sciences can 
he hope to find solutions to his dOemuia. Some progress has been made 
and without doubt, through the appL'cation of reason and thought, the 
social sdentist will be able to extend the boundaries of knowledge in 
his field and may devise methods that will end the lag in sodal progress. 

‘ For an mellent disetusioa of the emtrart between the natural and the social sci- 
ences, see C. A. Beard, Notufe of tho Soef^ Sciences, American Historical Aasoda- 
tkia, Report the Cocamissloa on the Sodal Studies (NewToefc, 1934), pp. 2^. 
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The immaturity of the social scieDCes will have to be crvercome if man- 
kind is to survive. 

The terms “social sciences” and “social studies” are used interchangeably 
in regard to the social subjects taught in the secondary school The Com- 
mission on the Social Studies of the American Historic^ Association states 
that 

the social sciences, more thazt any other divisioa of the school curriculum, are 
concerned immediately with the life, the institutions, the thought, the aspira- 
tions and the far-reaching polides of the nation in its world setting. . . . The 
social sdences take as their prcnince the entire range of human history, &om 
tire earliest times down to the latest moment, and the widest reaches of con- 
temporary sode^, from the life and customs of the most remote peoples to 
ti>e sodal practices and cultural possessions of the immediate neighborhood. 
The sodal sdences thus embrace the tiaditicmal disdplines s^Hch are concerned 
directly with man and sodety.* 

The life and activities of man ia society provide the subject matter for the 
various social sciences, which have been organized fato such subjects 
as history, economics, political sdence, sociology, anthropology, juris- 
prudence, and philosophy. 

The term “sodal studies’ has come into general use. It received oSdal 
saaction in the r e p o rt of the Cooumttee on the Social Studies of the Na- 
tional Education Association’s Commissioo on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education in 1916. The Committee defined the sodal studies as 
“tiiose [studies] whose subject matter relates directly to the organization 
and development of human sodety, and to man as a member of social 
groups." In meaning of the term, the social studies are adapted , 
fr o m the social sdences in order to play a part — and a very important ' 

• one — in achieving the purpose or objective of education. 

The subjects known as the social studies in tbe primary and secondary 
schools function in a different manner from the social sdences taught 
in tbe colleges. The point of view of tbe specialist or tbe scientist is that 
of tile seaidi for truth and the knowledge of facts. In the colleges the 
teaching of knowledge in the different fields is largely an end in itself. 
The situation is entirely different in the pubb'c srhools. The search for 
knowledge, together with its conservation and distribution, is not tbe 
chief aim. Instead, the most prominent of the objectives in tbe secondary 
school is the training of pupils for effectiw citizenship. The materials of / 
the social studies provide the basis for making the world of today intel-/ 
L'gible to the pupils, for training them in certain skills and habits, and 
for inculcating attitudes and ideals that will enable boys and girls to 

* Americaji Historva] awnrtaK rm, Comsdsiiio on (be Snr-al Studies, ConeiuAna and 
Bae»nmendations (NewToH^ 1934). pp. I, & 
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1 tale their placjcs «s efficient and effective memben of a democratic so- 

' dety. The public schoob have an important part to play in our mechani- 
cal and industrial civilization which has demo cra cy for its ideaL 
The field of the social studies consists of a number of subjects. The 
program evolved from a meager course in history to the varied offer- 
ings of today. A knowledge of the sffigin, development, and subject mat- 
ter of the social studies and an idea of the introduction and acceptance 
of each into the curriculum of the secondary sdiool are essential in or- 
der to provide a background for understanding present trends in teac h ing 
these subjects. 

History 

History is the oldest of the social sciences. Its origin can be found in 
the myths and traditions of early primitive peoples, handed down from 
generation to generation. From the days when Greece flourished and made 
her contributions to civilization, the term Tristory* has been used. The 
Greek word wrre^ meant inquiry or. more specific^y, knowledge through 
inquiry. Although historical tradition goes back into antiquity, Uie Gre^ 
were ^e first writers of history in the accepted seme of the term. In its 
original meaning, the tenn *hIstoTy* was applied to any kind of knowl- 
edge; then it was narrowed to include a Imowledge of human affairs 
as distinguished from natural sdertce; and fiially it was applied to a 
sequence of events. Since the term Is used today in seveiW different 
ways, confusion of thought will result if these meanings are not dearly 
defined: (1) History is that branch of krrowledge which has for its obje<A 
the ascertaining, recording, and explaining of facts and events of the 
past. (2) History is a s^'Stematic written account or narrative of facts and 
events of the past, which may vary in fonn f rom the simplest annals to 
the most complex treatise. (3) The rrord "history" is also employed to 
designate the sum total of the events and occurrences of the past, dis- 
tinguishing between all the events of the past and the little knowledge 
that we have about it, which is diiefly obtained from records. 

Since the historian chooses his facts from a large amount of material 
and arranges them according to some plan of organization and inter- 
pretation, there is much opporturuty for the subjective conceptions of 
the writer to distort the narrative to a greater or lesser extenti History 
has not often been written objectivdy, for the atm* and ideas of the 
writers have colored their work. Throughout the centuries, history has 
been written from the storytelling, the political, the religious, the moral, 
the literary, the dramatic, the patriotic, the heroic, and the economic points 
of view. The storytelling ideal of Herodotus, the didactic ideal of 
Thucydides, the dramatic ideal of Froude, the heroic ideal of Carlyle, the 
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patriotic ideal of Green, and the combined literaiy and political ideals 
of Macaulay are only a few examples that testify to the various viewpoints 
from which history has been written. The most recent concept of the his- 
torian is the scientific ideaL From a vast amount of facts, the writer of 
history can find those which fit his ideal and can arrange them in accord 
with his beliefs and preconceptions. 

The question as to whether history is an art or a science is still de- 
batable. In the works of Herodotus and many of his successors, history 
appears to be related to the art of literature rather than to science. In the 
hands of Thucydides, its spirit to some degree became scientific. Al- 
though many historians of tbe past have tried to be scientific in their 
methods, that is, have patiently attempted to secure accurate facts, it was 
not until after the rise of modem science and decidedly within the last 
century that historians have set up the scientific ideal According to this 
ideal, the historian applies the methods in use in the physical sciences, 
which include the gathering of data, the comparison ffsrms or facts, 
and the testing and verification hypotheses. AJJ the material available is 
studied objectively — without bias or other emotion — and after all e\’i- 
dence is gathered and sifted, the stoiy is narrated in an accurate manner 
and in a dear, vivid style. The controversy is stiD going on behveen those 
who believe that the social sdences should follow tbe prinriples of the 
sdentific mediod developed by die physical sciences and those who be- 
lieve that the social sdences should dev'elop independent methods of 
their own because tbe subject matter difiers so greatly ham that of tbe 
natural sdences. 

Some historians have even suggested that natural laws might be dis- 
covered to explain the processes of bistoiy, just as natural laws have been 
discovered that can be applied to recurring phenomena in the physical 
world. They point, for example, to the rise and fall of great nations: 
Assjria, Babylonia, Persia, Egypt, Rome, and others. Each in turn com- 
manded world power for a period and then decayed. Is there a law of 
impeimanenoe or mutabili^ operattog in human society so that disin- 
tegration begins when a certain point is reached? Can a comparison 
be made with the field of biology, wbich teaches that when an organism 
becomes too highly specialized and unsulted to its environment, it dies? 
Do great nations decay in a like manner because th^ cannot change 
with times gT»^ conditions? Some historians have suggested such an 
analogy.* If human affair s and events are subject to laws that can be dis- 
covered, such laws will be of greater value to man than even physical or 
biological laws; for not until th^ are found can tbe past become a guide 
for the present and the future. The idea of law in history is not new. 

*E. P.Cmmrrr. Low in HUtory mtd OtJwr Etsayt (KewToik, 1927), pp. 13-14. 
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It tnay be found in an elementaiy foim in ancient Egyptian writings and 
can be traced in the thought of the past two thousand years. About the 
middle of the nineteenth century, under the influence of the scientific 
movement, many historians began to apply the scientific method to his- 
tory, expecting and hoping that "laws of history” would be disco%‘ered 
in a manner similar to that of the discovery of laws in the fields of the 
natural sciences. Little progress has been made in the search for such 
laws. 

The error made by the historians seeldog laws in human society is 
based on the theory that, if the scientific method is applied to the field 
of history, the results will be comparable to those in the natural sciences. 
By a comparison of the natural sciences with the social sdenccs, how- 
ever, it b«»mes evident that there are many differences. In the former, 
physical objects can be studied with the nahed eye or with the aid of 
telescopes, microscopes, and other instruments. A large number of similar 
obser%*ations nan be made and, by means of the scientific method, laws 
can be formulated. In the soda! sciences in general and in history in par- 
ticular, a different process is im-olved. The %-ajiabIe human factor must 
be considered. Further, history deals with the past, which brings in tbe 
subjective element \N'hether or not history repeats itself in a ow r d with 
certain laws in a law-controlled world cannot be determined at the pres- 
ent time. Sociology and psychology will first have to make much progress 
in explaining the processes of men's actions and men's minds. If this 
can be done, then it may be shown that man is merely a cog in a great 
machine. If, on the other hand, it can be proved that man is a moral be- 
ing, with infinite possibilities of growth and dynamic energy, the search 
for law in history cannot go far. 

Most historians today oppose the idea of law in history. The general 
opinion held by writers of history has been well expre ss ed in the follow- 
ing statement: 

By casting off tbe deteiminlsm eff empirical historiography, conferoporaiy 
hist^ograpby makes room once more for the role of personality in history. If 
Hstoiy is nothing except a "chain of canses" and individuals are znerety atoms 
‘ ' in the flow of things, then all of us, students and teadiers alike, are mere puppets 
in a taeAanicnl play. If, on the other hand, histoiy-a5.actnality is made in part 
at least by thou^t and purpose — by ideas — then there is room in the world for 
, will, design, courage, a^ actioD, fm the thinker who is also a doer. This does 
w*. TOgag. 'iaA turn aS« aretmcfranies, 

that he can fust make history out of las ima^nation: but it means that, by under- 
standing the conditioning reality revealed by written history as thought and 
description, by antidpating the sj^ of the coming age, he may cut new paths 
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through the present and co-operate with others in bringing achievements to 
pass.* 


The mass of facts, consistmg of past events and including the activi- 
ties of nations, societies, and civilizations, written from varying points 
of view and differing motives, makes up the body of knowledge ^ed 
history. It is from this material that the school has drawn for subject mat- 
ter in the teaching of history. It is from this vast storehouse that course 
makers and textbook writers have obtained their materials for the history 
taught in schools. ' 

History of a sort was included in instruction long before history was 
written, for primitive peoples handed down traditions from one genera- 
tion to another. After the rise of written history, the subject found a 
place in the schools of Greece, Palestine, and Rome. During the Middle 
Ages, history was largely neglected in the schools. Likewise, the Latin 
grammar school, which arose in Europe at the close of the Middle Ages 
and dominated secondary education until the nineteenth century >rith 
its devotion to the classical lang^ges, did not include histoiy'^in its 
course of study, although some history was learned indirectly throueh 
the works of the classical authors. ^ ® 


Not many schools in America offered history during the colonial oeriod. 
In the three decades before the Revolution, history was taught at dfferS 
times in several private schools, including the Philadelphia Academy and 
the Germantown Academy. It was rarely found in the curriculum of the 
Latin grammar schoob, although occasionally taught in a few such 
the grammar school preparatory to Princeton CoUege. Before the coIonS 
period closed, some of the leaders of pubUc thought advocated the tea b 
ing of hbtoiy. Of these. Benjamin Franklin was the most nrominenf t ' 
his Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in Penn J 
Franklin based his whole scheme of education on historical 
Idea of the English School, be gave history a very important Dkci“'r5!f 
pupil was to begin with Rollins Ancfent and flomaffSfrtorT an5 ^ 
with a study of British history, including the colonial phas? Th’ 
pears to be the earliest recommendation for the studv f ap- 
hbtory. However, slight attention was generally paid tn V ° Am^'can 
introducing hbtoiy into the schools, and the subject made IfHU 
In the few colonial schoob where history was tauebf 
that the fields in that subject should pertain largely to uat^I 

history, Roman history, antiquities, mytholoEv ar,A i. 
the courses given. No textbook in American 
j C. A Beard, The Kature of the Social Sdeacei, Amaim if ' 

Report of the CommisrioD oa the Social Stodia (New Tc»I^ 1834) Association, 
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indicatioas point to the fact that nother colonial hiatory nor Brituh his- 
tory found a place in the colonial stdiools. 

During the troublesome period of the Confederation and the difficult 
years of the establishment rf the new repubb'e of the Um'ted States, his- 
tory did not increase much in fa%'Or in the schools. A few grammar schools 
and academies included history, nsually andent history, in their cur- 
ricula. After the War of 1812, although it was none too furiously waged 
except for the battles on the lakes and Andrew Jackson’s victory at New 
Orleans, the patriotic fervor and national enthusiasm that swept o\’er 
the country r^ulted in the first attempts to introduce the study of Ameri- 
can history and the federal Constitution into the schools. However, not 
until the third decade of the nineteenth century, «ith the rise of Jackso- 
nian democracy, did history take root in the secondary schools. It gradu- 
ally spread over the country, and attonpts were made to require the 
teaching of the history of the United States by law. By the time of the 
Chffl War, it had gained a place in the cuiiiculum and was generally 
accepted as a school subject The types of history taught in academies 
and high schools included United States history, English history, general 
history, Greek antiquities, Roman antiquities, mythology, and ecclesiasti- 
cal hiriory. 

History found a place in the curriculum of the secondary school partly 
because educators believed that it was an excellent subject for training 
the memory and for the formal discipline of the mind, in accord with the 
ideas of "faculty psychology’ which were then dominant in educational 
theory. Other reasons for its adoption were stressed at this time when 
“practicar subjects were being freely admitted into the curriculum of 
the secondary school. History was believed to be valuable in inculcating 
morals, in developiug the religious life. In inspiring patriotism, in train- 
ing for citizenship, and in providing for the profitable use of leisure time. 
Its introduction into the school was evidence of the beginning of a broad- 
ening view of the purpose of education and the extension of its functions. 

During the period of reconstruction following the Civil War, there 
was a great increase in history teaHiiug in the secondary schools. The 
period to about 1890 was one in wbiHi powerful educational factors 
were at work; these later complete^ changed educational theory and 
pedagogical methods. The rapid acc^tance and spread of the natural 
sciences in the curriculum of the secondary school and the new ideas 
about education that were being dev'doped in Europe were important 
factors. Herbartian ideas, espec^lfy, were slowly but surely finding their 
way across the ocean. Aims, sul^ect matter, and methods, however, re- 
mained about the same as during the period before the Civil War, and lit- 
tle improvement in the teaching rf lustoiy occurred. 
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By 1890, the time was ripe for Ae applicatioa of new and better ideas 
and methods to Ae teaching of the sicial studies. The influence of sudi 
men as Herbart and Spencer v?as be^oning to tear down the old ideas 
based on the educational philosophy of “faculty psychology.” It was 
natural that Ae decade of Ae nineties was one of great educational 
activity. Investigations of various kinds were made by inAviduals, com- 
mittees, and organizations. Among Ae various educational committees 
Aat investigated Ae teaching of history end made recommendations 
pertinent to its improvement were Ae Committee of Ten of Ae National 
Education Association, which reported in 1893, and Ae Committee of 
Seven of Ae American Historical Assodab’on, which reported in 1893. 
The influence of Aese and o Aer reports upon Ae teaching of history can- 
not be overestimated. Tbey will be discussed ebewhere in Ab volume. 

Not only did Ae decade of Ae nineties mask Ae beginning of discus- 
sion about aims, meAods, and Ae courses of history that should be taught, 
but changes were occurring Aat finally resulted in Ae enlargement of Ae 
subject matter of history in Ae scboob in Ae twentieA centi^. A broader 
concept of Ae materiab of history was becoming evident among historians, 
and t^ concept was reflected in written history. The change may be traced 
to Ae transformation of a large part of society from agrarianism to indus- 
trialism, as a result of Ae Industrial Bes’olution. llirougboot most of 
the nineteenA century, Ae postulate that ^history b past politics” held 
good and history was essentially political. In the meantime, a ”new” 
history was developing. The economic^ social, and cultural life of man- 
kind began to End a place in Idstoiy. Throughout Ae second half of 
Ae nineteenA century, especially, many historians were becoming con- 
cerned wiA Ae hbtory of Ae masses of Ae people as well as wiA Ae 
history of monarchs and classes. The scope of written history broadened 
considerably. 

The changes, however, Ad not be^ to affect school tertbooks and 
school instruction until after Ae close of Ae nineteenA century. Trans- 
formation became general only after Ae twentieA century was well 
under way. The old texts dealt chiefly wiA political and militaiy affairs, 
stressing wars especially. The subject matter was rigid and lifeless. 
Changes that have occurred since Ae beginning of Ae present century 
bave enlarged Ae boundaries of history, as taught in Ae secondary school, 
to include social, economic, indnstrial, scientific, and cultural aspects in 
addition to Ae political phases. Sdiool history b to some de^ee abo be- 
coming interpretative raAer thair merely descriptive. 

Hbtoiy occupies a central place in ^ social-stuAes program of Ae 
secondary school of today. Changes, however, have taken place during 
Ae last three decades Aat tend to crowd certain courses in hbtoiy from 
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the cunicaltmi; for example, English history, in order to make room for 
the nonhistorical studies of ciwcs, economics, sociology, and problems of 
American democracy. The Committee of Seven, reporting in 189S, exi* 
dently intendftl to produce embryo historians in the secondary school by 
outli^ng a four-year course including aodcnt history, medieval and mod- 
em European history, and En^ish history, as well as American history 
and civil government The recommendation was widely accepted and 
was made the basis for most secondary-school programs in history. The 
influence of the work of this committee has not completely disappeared 
even today. With the evolution of new general aims in education — of 
adjustment to enwonment and preparation for rDfelligent citizenship — 
the nonhistorical social studies have been added. To make room for these, 
the Committee on the Social Studies of the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education of the National Education Association rec- 
ommended in 1916 that the three-year sequence of andent, medieval 
and modem European, and English history be made a one-year coarse 
of world history, to be given in the ninth or the tenth grades This sug- 
gestion conflicted with the recommendation of the Committee of Seven 
(1893), which had opposed the old one-year course in general history. 
Nevertheless, world-hhtory courses have been introduced into many 
schools, although not wi^out criticism, chiefly because of the large 
amount of factual material that they contam. The introduction and 
accepdnce of the new social studies have resulted in the tendency to 
obliterate courses in andent, medieval, and English history as separate 
courses and to incorporate these into a course in world history, with the 
emphasis especially on the modem period. American history, intrenched 
by legislation, is a required subject. 

Civics and Political Science 

The teaching of dvics in American schools had its origin in the third 
decade of the nineteenth century about the time of the rise of Jacksonian 
democracy. It first found a place m the early high schools. The subject 
was introduced at a time when there was much controversial discussion 
over such questions as whether a state could nullify a law of the United 
States and whether a state under certain conditions could secede from 
the Union. The controv'ersy was largely responsible for the introduction 
of the subject into the schools, and its place there is an evidence of 
the spirit of the times. The first courses in dries were not dries in the 
modem sense but may be better described as courses ia dvfl govern- 
ment, by which appellation they were generally known. They did not 
draw for their subject matter upon that vast body of knowledge known 
as political sdence but dealt almost entirely with the United States Con- 
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stitution and the activities of the federal government Occasionally, the 
study of the constitution of a state and a consideration of the machinery 
of state government were included. Courses in civics or civil government 
made little progress until after the Civil War. The period of reconstruc- 
tion was one of intense interest in the national government and in con- 
stitutional questions. As a result of this, at a time when the curriculum 
was being expanded and enriched, the subject of American government 
found favor in the secondary schools of die country and was generally 
accepted. 

Until about 1890, the subject of civics consisted chiefly of a formal study 
of the Constitution of the United States; the federal goveniment; and the 
duties, qualifications, and salaries of government officers and officials. 
By this time in many schools, the study of state constitutions and the 
mechanics of state and local government were also added, chiefly as an 
introductioa to the study of the federal Constitution and the national gov- 
ernment Courses in political science also developed rapidly in the sec- 
ondary schools after the Civil War, with the aim of ai(hng the study of 
American dvil govemmeot Instruction in al) courses in govenunent 
throughout the period was mechanical. The method was that of memori- 
zation, often in a catechetical form. AH emphasis was placed on memory 
and loiowledge. Of all the tedious subjects in the curriculum during 
this period, dvics or dvil government wis one of the driest and most 
uninteresting. 

The rivo decades from about 1890 to 1910 mark a transitional period 
in the teaching of dvics, which changed the subject from a monotonous 
study, emphasizing the machinery of government, to a vital subject, in- 
cluding the purposes and functions of American government and the re- 
lationship of the pupil to bis gowemment and to other social agencies. 
Many factors brought about the new dvics. First, the writings and ideas 
of men in different fields of the social sdences formed the background 
for die new subject. In 1888, James Bryce brought out his influential 
work. The American Commonwealth, which differed deddedly from 
earlier treatises on government. He described in a vivid style the processes 
and activities of American political institutions. Not only did he discuss 
local, state, and national government, but he included such topics as 
political parties, the party system, lobbies, political corruption, public 
opinion, and woman sufeage. The woric of this observant English traveler 
and gifted writer brought out many aspects of American life that had 
been neglected by writers in this fidd and also awakened educators to 
the opportunities in the vast amount of materials at the disposal of the 
schools. The influence of this book caimot be overestimated. 

Among other writers and teachers who influenced the new civics were 
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tbe rising sociologists such as Lester F. Ward and George E. Vincent. 
These men pointed out the significance of other agcndcs of social con- 
trol besides governments, constitutions, and laws. At the same time, John 
Dewey was the leader of a group that sought to emphasize the psycho- 
logical and educational values of social institutions and the inclusion of 
ethical principles that should govern human rclatiomhips. Upheavals in 
educational theory and practice throu^ the widespread adoption of 
llerbartian principles also played an important part among the many in- 
fiuences that shap^ the new civics. 

About 1910, the period of transition was over and the new dvics 
emerged, not full-fledged to be sure, but with a modem viewpoint In- 
stead of the view that dvics should be the memorization of subject matter 
or the accumulation and storing away of knowledge about government in 
the United States, to be utilized only when a pupil came of age, the new 
dvics aims at being practical and interesting, affording the pupil train- 
ing in dtizenship. Emphasis is placed on human needs and problems and 
on the functions of the many different agencies that have been devised 
■ to mert these needs. Even more important than this is the part played by 
each pupil In understanding the problems of the present and in aiding to 
solve them, in adjusting himself to work with others in the community, 
and in advancing the common welfare, all of which the new dvics at- 
tempts to bring about. 

The movement toward a contprehensh-e study of all social instituUorts 
and agendas in one subject has resulted in some severe criticism. The 
new dvics has greatly expanded the boundaries of the old dvics, so that 
there is mudi o>*er!appiog on other social studies and mudr duplication 
of material. The subject as presented in the schools today includes not 
only a knowledge of the machinery, activities, and functions of govern- 
ment but also the study of such topics as the family, the school, the 
church, welfare work, labor, industry, immigration, and much ertber 
material of a sodal and economic nature. Many attempts have been made 
to solve the problem of such duplkaticm of material in the various social 
studies. The roost advanced of diese is file irtroduction of fusion courses 
that include functional material selected from many of the fields of the 
soda] studies and hised into natural units. The simharity of much of the 
content in courses in dvics, economics, sodology, and problems of Ameri- 
can democracy is a serious matter that must be solved in some way if we 
are to emerge from the confosioo now found in the materials of instruc- 
tion in the sodal studies. 

The place that dvics bolds ia the curriculum of the secondary school 
today is an important one. From the third decade of the nineteenth ceo* 
tuiy to the Civil War, slow progress was made in introducing the subject 
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into the schools of the country. DuriDg the period of reconstruction, dvics 
under various appellations established itself as a subject in the secondary 
school By 1892, it was estimated that dvics was taught in about one- 
third of the schools in the country. \Wth the changing emphasis on the 
content of the subj'ect, beginning in the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it spread rapidly from that time on. Today it is offered in glmncf 
all hi^ schools, usually in the junior high scho^ but frequently in the 
senior hi^ school as welL 

The new dvics is frequentfy called community dvics, to emphasize 
the pupil's relation to his social environment, whidi is concdv^ as a 
series of successively enlarged communities — the local community, the 
town or dty community, the county community, the state community, the 
national community, and the world community. Suggestions have been 
made and experiments have been tried in introdndng as separate courses 
certain phases of the new dvics; for example, economic dvics and voca- 
tional dvics. Economic civics, which emphasizes the economic environ- 
ment of the pupn, can be better called economics. Vocational dvics, 
whidb treats the consideration and selection of the pupiTs lifework; can 
be better taught as a phase of community dvics. 

From one point of view, the dvks introduced into the schools of America 
more than one hundred years ago, treating chiefly the Constitution and 
government of the Unit^ States, was an aspect of political sciotce, al- 
though such courses did not draw upon that vast body of knowledge built 
up by sud] thinkers as Plato, Aristotle, Machiavelli, Hobbes, Locke. 
Hamilton, Treitschke, and a host of others and known as political sdence. 
Until the Civil War, few changes occurred in the teaching of dvics or 
dvii government in the scbook. Following the Civil War, secondary 
schools in different sections of the country offered courses in politicd 
sdence, which included the study of the organization of states aD over 
the world and their forms of govenunenL As generally taught, the sub- 
ject was intended to provide a background for die study of federal and 
state constitutions and the government of the United States or to show hy 
means of comparison that the organizatfon and form of government of 
the United States were superior to those of other countries. Ihis idea was 
clearly expressed in the introduction to one of the textbooks in use dur- 
ing the period, to the effect that the study of comparative governments 
w^d “not interfere with the consideration of onr state and federal con- 
stitutions, but will add to the pupiTs understanding and appreciation of 
the methods and purpose of the government of the people, ly the people 
and for the people.” * 

Until about 1890, courses in poUtical science were offered in an in- 

• W. I. CtcO Gocemment in Theonf ond Fnctict (Oiicago, 18S5}. Preface. 
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creasingly large number of secondary schools. During the next decade, 
these courses were dropped from the curriculum of many schools or were 
made over into courses in civics or civil government The increase in the 
number of civics courses during the latter years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was remarkable. In only a few of them were the elements of political 
science as a whole taught The new civics, with its emphasis on Ameri- 
can government, institutions, and social agencies of various types, found 
an important place in the curriculum of American schools. Political sdeace, 
as such, is taught in a number of secondary schools today, and when it is 
offered, it is generally in the senior high school 

Economics 

The body of Imowledge known as economics treats of the social 
phenomena that arise from the wealth-getting and wealth-using activi- 
ties of man. Early economic theory seems to have had its origin in 
Greece, as may be evidenced in the writings of Plato and Aristotle. The 
word “economics" comes from the Creek and meant household manage- 
ment On the prindple of orderly but simple economic organization, 
based upon the household with its slaves and dependents, as well as 
upon foreign trade and the simple rudiments of banldng, a certain amount 
of economic theory developed and may be found scattered throu^out the 
work of many Greek writers. 

When Homan militarism cn'ercame and assimilated Greek culture, 
economic theory, such as it was, did not disappear but svas taken over 
and developed further by the Romans. With the disruption of the empire, 
economic theory was lost in the wreckage of that once great civilizatioiL 
During the Middle Ages, the quest for mdividual salvation became the 
impelling id^ of mankind Itidividual wealth was largely abandoned, 
and USUI}’ in any form became a crime in most of the countries of Europe. 
Sudr commerce as existed and increased between the Italian cities and 
the East resulted in little written economic theory. 

The Crusades stimulated commercial activities, and the years that 
followed witnessed a remarkable development of commerce and banking. 
Economic problems and questions arose, resulting in an interest in eco- 
nomic thought In time, a new body of economic theory was created. It 
came directly after the commercial revolution, when the trade routes 
were shifting from the Mediterranean to the great oceans of the world, 
and at the time when national states were emerging. 

The ne\v body of thought crystallized into what became known as 
mercantilism. This was a theory of economic nationalism designed to 
bring gold and silver into the treasuries of the nations of the Old World. 
It was based on the idea that a nation should ex port more goods than it 
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imported, in order to have a favorable balance of trade, which should 
be paid for in the precious metals. Mercan tilism held an important place 
in the life of nations for more than two centuries. The efforts to keep 
gold and silver mthin the confines of a nation, most of which was us^ 
to strengthen rising djiiasties and to cany on devastating wars, led to 
le^lation in all the leading countries of Europe regulating navigation 
and erecting tariff barriers. 

Economics did not come into Its own as a distinct and separate body 
of ^owledge until the eighteenth century. The impetus to ie study (rf 
the subject was given by the Ebj-siocsats, led by Quesnay, Turgot, and 
others. This new schcwl beh'es-ed that aD economic relations were gov- 
erned by natural laws. The adherents exposed mercantilism and brought 
into prominence the idea of a sole tax on land. The era of Icisscz faire, 
whic^ followed, was due in large measure to the work of the Physiocrats. 
This age became one of free competition and free labor, a time when 
industry expanded amazingly but at the expense of the working edasses, 
which were ruthlessly exploited. The suffering and misery that arose, fol- 
lowing the Industrial Revolution, from the absence of government con- 
trol in economic affairs led to demands for refonn before the eighteenth 
century cIosecL 

The >vork of Adam Smith, father of the classical English school of eco- 
nomic thought, broadened the views of the Physiocrats. His Wealth of Na~ 
tions, published in 1776, bad great effect on the economic thought of his 
day. His system was later elaborated by Malthus, Ricardo, Klill, and 
others, who sought to combine the adrantages of competition and gov- 
ernment regulation. Although, during the years that follo\%‘ed, the misery 
of the masses was alleviated somewhat, suffering still remained com- 
mon. The wealth and power of the nation and not the welfare of the 
masses still remained the chief end of the economists. 

The nineteenth century saw changes in economic thought that aimed 
at the well-being of the masses. Beginning about the middle of the 
century, the movement do'eloped through the svritings of Karl Man and 
others. The real social implications of economics were perceived. Recent 
de^eIopments, hoss’es’er, have gone to an extreme. Anarchism and com- 
munism are hy-products of the new movement, and fliese have brought 
serious problems. 

The teaching of economics in the secondary schools of the United States 
began about the same time as the teaching of civil gm’ermnent. Text- 
books in economics, which appeared as early as the third decade of 
the nineteenth century, show that the subject was exceedingly abstract 
and was usually taught in connection with moral or political philosophy, 
stress being placed on the ethics of securing and using wealth in all its 
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forms. It was also tangbt coder flie name of political economy. From 
1857 to 1898, Massachusetts required by law the teaching of political 
economy in ^ her larger high schools. Until the Civil War, little progress 
was made, however, in teaching economics in any form in the secondary 
schools in other parts of the country. 

The rapid expansion of industry and business after the Civil War 
was reflected in the curriculum of the secondary school, and economics 
gained somewhat in prestige as courses were made a little more prae- 
ticaL The subject, wl^ offered in the secondary schools, was still taught 
in a formal manner as a logically organized sdence and was little suited 
to the needs, abilities, and capacities of most hi^-sdiool pupils. Un* 
til about 1890, the same textboois were written for use in college and 
hi^-scbool classes. The last decade of the nineteenth century marked 
the beginning of a period of transition in the materials of instruction in 
economics, and textbooks appeared that were prepared solely for high- 
school use. 

As was the case with civics, the last decade of the nineteenth century 
and the opening decade of the twentieth century marked a transitional 
period in the form and content of courses in econo^cs. During this period, 
textbooks became increasingly cmcrete and practical, and courses were 
better adapted to the needs, maturity, and capacities of puptls. The rea- 
sons for the transition can be easdy seen in tbe tremendous social and 
ecanomic changes that had been taking place from the time of the Civil 
War. 

Tbe aim of the new economics is to train pupils in economic citizen- 
ship. It plans to aid the pupfl in acquiring a knowledge and understand- 
ing of the fundamental principles of our economic life, so that be may 
be able to adapt himself intelligently to this phase of his environment and 
to face with understanding and stbOi^ the problems that arise. It is 
evident that the complexity of modem industiial, economic, and social 
life in our country requires that eadi individual be trained at least in 
the fundamental principles of everyday economics. A distinction must 
be made between the teaching of economics in colleges and the teach- 
ing of that subject in high schools. In colleges, economic theory and a 
philosophic stndy of economics as a logically organized science are in- 
cluded in instruction in the sul^ect. In secondary schools, the study of 
economic principles and problems relating to present-day life, an under- 
standing of economic relationships, and the recognition of the somal irature 
of economic activity, should ^xrvide the basis for a course to achieve the 
aims of training pupils in economic citizenship. 

In 1890, about 5 per cent trf the secondary sdiools in thk country 
offered separate courses in economics. At the present time, the percent- 
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age has not increased appreciably, although most students study eco- 
nomic material in other courses, such as the tariff in history courses and 
economic problems in courses in problems of democracy. Economics as 
a separate course is largely an elective subject and is usually offered in 
the twelfth grade, althou^ frequently it is given in the eleventh, tenths 
or ninth grade. 

Sociology 

The background of the body of knowledge known as sociology is 
complex. Both the term "sociology" and the science in its modem ac- 
ceptation date from Auguste Con>te* s description of it in 1838 as “the 
science of the associated life of humanity.”* The conceptions upon which 
the science rests date much further back, and Comte himself ascribes 
its first principles to Montesquieu and CondorceL Implications of tbe 
subject may be traced back to the works of Pythagoras and Thales. 
Sociology developed during the moeteenlb century at the time when 
the older studies of history, political economy, and public law were be- 
ing transfonned and when new ones, including anthropology, compara- 
tive religions, criminology, and soda! geography, were being created. 
Of the several outstanding leaders after Comte, Spencer was the most 
important His greatest contributi'oos to sociology were the application 
of the doctrine of evolution to social development and his view of so 
dety as a "social organism.* 

Tbe first college course in sodology in tbe United States was offered 
at Yale University in 1876. Other colleges followed; and by the close 
of the century, sodology became a recognized subject in the college cur- 
riculum. During this period, some attempts were made to introduce the 
subject into the secondary scbooL By 1900, a few high schools, scat- 
ter^ in different parts of the country, ofered such courses. XIosl of the 
leading sodologists of the country, howe'^er, emphatically opposed the 
teaching of sociology in the secondary schools. Little progress was made 
in introducing the subject into the high schools until after the First World 
War. As late as 1913, sodology as a separate subject was rarely offered. 
From about 1918 to tbe present, its acceptance in the curriculum of the 
high school has been rapid, espedally in the schools of the Middle and 
Far West, alffiough such courses are offered in schools in different sec- 
tions all over the country. 

High-school sociology has been the object of much criticism during 
recent years. Tbe criticism has been made that too much stress is placed 
on die pathological and abnormal aspects of society, that the approach 
to the study is bookish and pedantic^ diat the textbooks in the field are 

* Court de phUotopfde posHioe (Paris, 1839), IV, pp. 179^. 
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poor and tmsuitaWe, and that teachers are not trained to teach the sob- 
feet. Within the past few years, hoWi*e\'er, the teaching of this subject 
has impitn-ed greatly. Excellent textbooks have appeared, which have 
contributed much to this impTO\'emenL The subject is growing in popu- 
larity and is maintaining itself in the curriculum of the social studies in 
secondary schools. 

^V1^ courses in sodology were first introduced into the high sdiools, 
the subject was presented in an abstract manner and the content was 
not related to the actualities of the contemporary world. The best courses 
today introduce the pupil to die social world of which he is a member 
and stress an understanding of the social ensaronment. An objective study 
of the des'elopment of social institutions and of social relations is made, 
in order to present a background for the study of present-day institutions 
and life. Although pathological aspects must be included in any objec- 
tive study of society, these phases are not overemphasized. Much progress 
has been made in recent years in working out adequate courses of shidy 
in high-school sodology. 

Problems of Democracy 

- An enh'ghtened and weD-informed dtizenzy Is essential if American 
democracy is to survive and make progress. It is a responsibility of Ameri- 
can schools to prepare pupils for intelligent partidpation in community, 
state, national, and intcmational affairs. Many in^viduals belies'e that 
the study of history and other social studies is not enou^ to accomplish 
this important objective. The proponents of a different type of course — a 
course in the problems of Anmicao democr a cy — insist that, through 
\*arious classroom activities, pupils be given as mudi practical experience 
as possible in many of the important social, political, and economic prob- 
lems witb which Americans are bced. By rhi^ means it is believed that 
American youth can be better trained for their adult responsibilities. 

Such a course, given as the pupO approaches the threshold of adult 
participation in community life, presents vital issues in local, national, 
and international affdrs. It offers him the opportunity for discussion, in- 
vestigation, and consultation on major issues confronting the United 
States, which has become a world leader. It works tenvard the objectives 
of an imprewed understanding of the implications of those problems and 
of transmitting a knowledge of the processes ihrou^ which intelligent 
action may be taken to improve the genenl viaifaia. 

The course known as problems of democracy or prcjhlems of American 
democracy was suggest^ and recommended in 1916 by fiie Committee 
on the Social Studies of tiie Commission cm the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Edneation of the National Educatiem Association. The Cennmittee 
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defended its recommendatiQns on the grounds that, owing to the in- 
creased number of courses in the social-studies curriculum, it was not 
possible for pupils to take all the social studies offered in the high school 
and therefore proposed to solve the difficulty by adding a new course 
made up of the material — ^political, social, and economic — of the other 
social studies. The new course, as its name suggests, was to be organized 
and taught in the form of problems. Little progress %vas made in intro- 
ducing this course into the sdMxils until after 1920, when suitable text- 
books for such a course began to appear. From that date to the present, 
the subject has been accepted by lUgh schools all over the country, and 
today it occupies an important place in the curriculum. 

When the Committee recommended the new course in problems of de- 
mocracy in 1916, its recommendation did not mean to discard one sodal 
study in favor of another or to combine the various social studies into 
one course to be given pupils in their last year in bigh school, but it did 
suggest a course in "actual problems, or issues, or conditions as they oc- 
cur in life, and in their several aspects, political, ecooomic, and socio- 
logical’* Since, in actual life, problenu or issues, and oot subjects or sci- 
ences, have to be met, the Committee proposed that the various social 
studies be drarvn upon to interpret present-day problems and issues. A 
course In problems of democracy is required for graduation in many bigh 
schools all over the country, and a number of states either have included 
the subject in their courses of study or have recommended its inclusion 
in the curriculum of their high schools. The course is usually taught in 
the twelfth grade, under the title of problems of democracy, problems of 
American democracy, modern problems, or social problems. 

Current Issues or Current Events 

A study of current events began to find a place in the curriculum of 
the secondary school in the years just prior to the outbreak of the First 
World War, but it was that catastrophe which gave the impetus for the 
introduction of the subject into an increasing number of schools. The 
spectacular events of the opening years of the war and the entry of the 
United Slates into the conBct brought about a great interest in world 
affairs on the part of the American people. This interest coincided with 
the growing demand of the period that the social studies should have 
a more functional value. The critMasm was made not only of the dominance 
of history in the social-studies offerings, but also of the failure of history 
to bring its story down to the present, thus leaving the pupil ignorant of 
contemporary events. 

In view of the ignorance about curreDt issues, many regarded the school 
as failing in its task of teadiing pupils to imderstand the complex world 
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in th^ live, while at the same time &e demand was made diat 

aH courses, as fax as possible, should be practical and functional Many 
believed that the stmty of current happenings and problems would aid 
pupils to understand their polltica]» economic, and social environment 
and prepare than for useful living. In view of all this, it was not diffi- 
cult for the study of current events to find its way into the social-studies 
curriculum. The teatiing of the subject became contagious, so that to- 
day it is endorsed by most educators and included in courses of study 
all over the country. 

The place of current events in the curriculum grown to relatively 
large proportions and many reasons may be found to explain this growth. 
Pnpils are interested in the events of the present world. The world is 
beaming a much smaller place in which to live, for modem transporta- 
tion and communication have broken down dtcfaneftt. The pupil of to- 
day may listen to a program on the radio from any part of tire world, and 
television is playing an important part in broadening knowledge about 
the contemporary world. Modem youth knows more about European and 
Asiatic afiairs than did the average cultured man of a generatioD ago. 

Althou^ the importance of the course in current events has been 
generally recognized, many different opinions are held in regard to its 
place a^ its organization in the cuiii^um. In some schools, it is part 
of a history coune, the teacher allotting five to ten minutes of ea^ les- 
son to current events, or one day a week; in others, it is tau^t in con- 
nection with English courses; in still other sdiools, the course in current 
events is treated as a separate subject Many believe that the study should 
be closely interwoven with some other subject; such as problems of democ- 
racy or even civics. Regardless of bow it is taught, its importance in the 
secondary-school cuiri^um is recognized by all educators. 

Geography 

Geography is one of the oldest studies of mankind, for descriptions 
of the physical features of the earth were made in ancient times. Ptolemy 
and Strabo are examples of early geographers, and many Creeks and 
Roman philosophers studied and desczib^ the world in which they 
lived. However, their knowledge was limited and they used little corre- 
lation and interpretation. With the growth of geographical knowledge 
in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centimes — knowledge which 
proved beyond a doubt that the earth was a sphere — pr o gress was made. 
One of the most important contributions to geography in period was 
the German Bernard Varens CeogropTiis Generalis (1650), which pre- 
sented a systematic account of geographical knowledge. Witii the growth 
of the studies of astronomy, geology, meteorology, physics, and other 
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SQl)iects, geography entered a new period. The first modem systematic 
treatment of the subject matter of geography was made by Immanuel 
Kant at the end of the eighteenth centiny. As time went on, tte emphasis 
upon the physical features of the earth passed to the human aspect — 
the study of the relationship between man and his environment 

For some years, significant changes have been tahing place in die oh- 
jectives and content of geography, which bring it closer and closer to 
the realm of the social studies, hfodem geography is becoming an ex- 
planatory study, showing how the environment has conditioned and in- 
fluenced the rise and movement of civilization as well as the lives and 
destinies of peoples. It has departed a long way from the old formal 
subject known as geography, which was made up largely of lists of geo- 
graphical names and descriptions of boundaries. There is much argu- 
ment and doubt, however, as to whether geography is a physical or a 
social science. The old geographers called it a natural or physical science, 
and man y today still maintain that viewpoint The changes that have 
occurred — ^from the attitude that geography is purely physical to the 
point of view that it is a study of the interacting relations of man and 
his environment — tend to enlarge the conception of the subject and to 
place It among the social sciences and the so^ studies. Although many 
stQl hold to the old idea that geography is *the science of the earth' and is 
therefore purely physical, increasing numbers are turning to the new view- 
point A few, who are not ^te sure about its classification, cal] it both a 
physical and a social science. 

Geography found a place in the American secondary-school curriculum 
long before the introduction of history. During the late colonial period, 
when little thought was given to teaching history, geography co^d be 
found in the curriculum of a few Latin grammar schools and the rising 
academies. In the eighteenth century, geography textbooks were small in 
but included material that ranged from accounts of the celestial 
bodies to descriptions of the subterranean re^ons of die eaidi. They 
contained facts relating to astronomy, geology, meteorology, physiography, 
and even botany and zoology. Many of them described the customs of 
various peoples and touched to a sli^t ertent the fields of religion, gov- 
ernment, and history. The earliest textbooks came from England; but 
in 1774 Jedidiah Morse published his Geography Made E^, which 
went thrwgh twenty-five editions and was still in use during the Civil 
War, aldiough man y others had aj^reared by that time. 

During the first decades of the nineteenth century, there was a trend 
to narrow somewhat the broad range of secondary-school geography 
from B study of the entire universe to a study of the world and, in a few 
cases, to America. Not until after the Gvil War, however, were the so- 
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dal aspects of geography considered seriously. By that time the influence 
of Pestalozzi was makiiig itself fdt in this country and the work of 
Karl Ritter, the German geographer, and Arnold Henry Guyot, the Swiss- 
American geographer, led textbook writers to pay more attention to the 
idea that the field of geography should be vitally concerned with the re- 
lationship between man and his environment. 

By the last decade of the nineteenth century, the gaining emphasis 
upon the social aspects of geography gave way to a stress upon physical 
geography, which also reflected Ae results of die research ^t was tak- 
ing place in the field of geology. The evolutionaiy factors of geography 
found a place in many texts. In that period another type of textbook ap- 
peared which brought out the commercial aspects of geography. 
Secondary-school textbooks, however, remained largely abstract and sta- 
tisticaL The memorization of many geographical terms was still regarded 
as essential in teaching the subject Physical geography was given the 
chief emphasis and pupils were required to memorize such details as 
the boundaries of counties and states, as well as lists of capitals, cities, 
and important rivers. 

Not until the twentieth century did the work of the social geographers 
bear fruit in the secondary sdiools. In many cases, the subject came to 
be classed as a social science. The philosophy of John Dewey and his 
school of thinkers profoundly ioBuenced the ne^T geography. Emphasis 
was laid on the relationships and cultures of peoples of <Biferent areas 
and countries; the subject became Increasingly an explanation of the 
reactions between man and his environment, instead of an array of facts 
and definitions; and more attention was paid to the gradation of the field 
on the different school le\'ek where it was taught The First World War 
was another influence that helped to shape the new geography. 

A survey of the teaching of geography in the junior high si^ook of the 
United States at the present time reveals that such courses are taught 
under different names. World geography. United States geography, so- 
dal geography, human geography, conunercial geography, and economic 
geography are some of the titles in different schools. The study empha- 
sizes a knowledge, understanding, and appreciation of peoples, their ideas 
and their problems in the various sections of the United States and in 
the different regions of the world, as related to their natural geographic 
environment 

The only apparent uniformity m the teaching of geography in junior 
high schools exists in a study of the geography of the United States in 
the sev’cnth or eighth grades. This study treats the life and activities of 
the major economic regions oaz country and presents their relation- 
ship to the work and natural environments of foreign lands. This ap* 
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proacli seems to be superior to other plans of organization. However, in 
many junior high schools, geography is only a little more *^an a repeti- 
tion of the subject as taught in the elementary schooL 

Economic or commercial geography dominates the geography courses 
in the senior high school, although a large majority (rf students receive 
no training whatever in geography on tfiis level Howe%-er, the Second 
World War gave some impetus to the teaching of political geography and 
to other aspects of the subject. Many social-stndies teachers believe that 
geography should be taught not as a separate course in the secondary 
school, but rather as an integral part <rf the study of history, civics, and 
current problems; it would thus give background and reality to the 
study of human activity. The social studies are complex and often con- 
fusing to the j’oung student, but they gain clarity when the ph)Tical in- 
fluences behind them are developed. 

Summary 

The social sciences are bodies of organized knowledge and thought 
about human affairs. The sodal studies, ^though drawing upon the social 
sciences for their subject matter, have as their ^ef aim the training 
of boys and girls to take their places as ^cient memheir of. society. 
History was taught in very few Americah schools before the second 
decade of the nineteenth century. After the Civil War, it became an im- 
portant school subject The *new*' history, which is now taught, includes 
the social, economic, industrial, and cultural aspects of history in addi- 
tion to the poIiticaL Civics, or civil government was introduced into a 
few secondary schools as early as die third decade of the nineteenth 
century, but was chiefiy a formal study of the Constitutiou and govern- 
ment of the United States. Since ^890, a new civics has developed, which 
flimc to give a practical training in citizenship. At the present time, it is 
found in the curricnlmn of almost all secondary schools. Political science 
—largely a background for a study of civi] go\-emment — was introduced 
into the schools rapidly after the Civil War and held its own until about 
the end of the century, when it gave way to civics. 

Economics found a place in a few secondary schoob in the United 
States about the same time as c ivil g ovemment. At first, it was taught in a 
very abstract manner, usually in conaecliOD with moral of political philoso- 
phy. Changes toot place in the subject; and during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, it became more practical Today a new economics 
has developed wWch b intended to aid pupfls to understand the funda- 
mental principles of our economic life to adapt themselves to their 
economic en^ironmenL Sociology « a recent addition to the cniriculum 
of the secondary school, although a few schoob offered it as early as 
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1900. In recent years, it has spread rapidly, finding favor especially in 
the schools of the Middle and Far West. The course known as problems 
of democracy is a later addition to die curriculum and is intended to 
give pupils a training in contemporary political, social, and economic 
problems. The subject has established itself and is required for gradua- 
tion in many states. Current events received increasing emphasis in 
the schools during the past two or three decades, and its importance in 
the curriculum today is widely recognized. In its physical aspects, the 
teaching of geography antedates the teaching of hi^iy. In recent years 
the subject has passed through significant ch^ges whidi bring it dose to 
the realm of the social studies, the new geography stressing the inter- 
acting relations of man and his environment. 

As a result of a complex and dbanging environment, emphasis is be- 
ing placed today upon the social sdences and upon the teaching of the 
social studies as a means of attempting to solve the many problems of 
American sodety. A well-mtegraled program of social studies in the 
schools, in coordination with other subjects, is essential in order to pro- 
vide an efficient basis for training boys and girls to become effective dti* 
zens. 

Questions 

1. Distioguisb between tbe natoral sciences, tbe lociat sciences, emS the humanities. 

2. Show why the clarification of knowled^ into the natunl sdences and the sodal 
sdences b a latbfactoey one for general poiposes. 

3. Explain the diffsences between the purposes of the sodal sdences and the social 
studies. 

4 Define Idstory. \Vhat are some of die difficulties of writing impartial history? 

5. Trace the intniduction of tbe study of history in the secondary scboob of the 

United States from the first attonpts to teadt the subject to ib general acceptance in tbe 
curricolnin. * 

6. Show the development of the DDnldstcncal sodal stodies in the pro gram of the 
secondary schooL 

7. Give the reasons for the rise of Qie sew history, the new dvies, and the new 
economies. 

8. Give argnmenb for and against die Inclnsion of a course in sociology in the 
secondary school. 

8. ^^'hy was tbe course known as problems ti demooacy introduced into the cor- 
ricolcm? What b ib status at present? 

10. Should current evenbbetau^t each yearin junto and senior high sdiools? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

It. Is geography a physical or a social science? Give your reasons. 

12. Why are the sodal sdences and social stodies more impoctast today than ever 
before? 
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CHAPTER II 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 
Ear ly Aims and Objectires 

Aims and objectives have been set up in education from the first at- 
tempts at instruction. Sometimes the aims and objectives have been 
vague, but in general those who defined them had definite ideas of 
what they were trying to do. The best thinkers set up clear and unmis- 
takable goals toward whidi they strove. The aims of education in primi- 
tive times dealt with the preservation of life — the problems of securing 
food and shelter as well as the means of protection from enemies and 
the hazards of nature. With the development of formal education from 
the time of the Greeks to our own, statements of objectives bave repre- 
sented the advanced thinking of the age in which they were formulated. 
One of the earliest of such statements was made by Plato, wbo maintained 
that education should shape the life of the individual in a weU-rounded 
fashion, developing "the b^y and the sour harmoniously to their fullest 
extent.* This was to be achieved, however, in Greece for the good of the 
state. Alcuin, Maurus, Erigena, Pestalosi, Spencer, Huxley, and other 
leaders all defined the advanced ideas of their day as to the goal of edu- 
cation. Such alms as dvic. political, relJpous, ethical, individualistic, 
militari stic, and nationalistic have been emphasized and have dominated 
education thiou^iaut the centuries, from time to time and from place to 
place. 

In early America the aims and objectives of education were colored 
by the importance of religion. The early settlers brought with them 
from Europe their couoeptians of the diurch which in most cases directly 
[linked learning with religion. Elementary schooling emphasized reading 
, in order that pupils could understand the Bible and the literature of the 
‘ church. The religious interest lasted until the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. By that time, new secular interests had begun to take the place 
of religion and a state theory of education was beginning to appear. 

Secondary schools naturally wae in harmony with the basic philosophy 
<fi "ine perioh m wruen tney ori^nated. Tne Xatin grammar school, the 
! secondary school of the early period, was concerned chiefly in preparing 
students for college in order to simply leaders for service in the church 

* Book VIL 
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and the state. With the waning of rdigious interest in the last decades of 
the eighteenth century, a demand arose for a more practical secondary in- 
stitution. As a result, academies sprang up in various parts of the coun- 
try and the Latin grammar school in time declined. The importance of 
Latin and Greek, together with the memoriter method and the philoso- 
phy of mental discipline, ga^'e way to newer subjects of a more practical 
\’alue. The academy movement spread rapidly daring the first half of 
die nineteenth century and finally dominated secondary education until 
1850. The academies, while retaining the study of Latiii, did not empha- 
size college preparation, but stressed the practical subjects that were bet- 
ter adapted to the needs of the people of that day, although many were 
forced to add a classical curriculum for those entering college. The study 
of United States history was introduced into the academy in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. The aims set up for the subject included 
moral, religious, patriotic, crvic^ and disciplinary aspects. However, the 
method emphasized the memorization of subject matter. 

Hie success of these tuition academies, with their emphasis on practi- 
cal sabjects, naturally influenced the demand for includlDg the high school 
in the rising poblic-school systems. The fight for free public s^iools, 
which was befog won in the efementaiy field, was advanced, therefore, 
to the hi^er le^ Although the first high school was opened in Boston 
in 1821, it was not until tiie latter half of the nfoeteenth century that tiie 
public secondary school found an acceptable place in American puhh’c- 
school systems. 

Although the public high schools provided the broadened curriculum 
of the academy and intr^uced many new subjects, the fact remained 
that the pupils who attended them were a select group and came f r om 
homes representing education and culture; It was natural, therefore, for 
the high schools to take on a college-preparatory outlook. Even in the 
days of the academy, a number of colleges based their entrance require- 
ments on the classical course of that institution. 

Present-day Trends in Aims and Objectives 

Aims and objectives in American secondary schools have undergone 
great change during the twentieth century because of many factors. In 
the first place, a comparison of conditions today with those of Bity years 
ago indicates that life has become very complez. This change in itself 
demancis new aiin< and a new curricuAun. T&en agan^ the secondhry- 
sdiool population has changed from a small, select group to a large, 
diverse number of well over half the American youth of high-sdiool age. 
Also, modem educators now insist that die secondary schools must meet 
the needs of all American youth or, at least, of all those who can be edu- 
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cated. Tlie school of today, therefor^ cannot emphasize college prepara- 
tion as its main objective as did the sdiool of a half century ago, for 
the needs of aH American youth must be considered. 

Many committees and commissions have worked on aims and objecth’es 
I for secondary education in ords to meet the educational needs of Ameri- 
can youth. I^bably the forerunner of the movement or, at least, the one 
that gave impetus to the trend was the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education, appointed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1916. Th?< Commission made a report that has been widely ac- 
cepted as a statement of general aiftw for American secondary schools. 

Commission, in its report known as the Cardinal Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education, held that education in the United States should be 
guided by a clear and distinet conception of the meaning of democracy. 
Eaeh individual member of sode^ shotild be given opportunities to de- 
velop and prepare himself for the greatest usefulness to himself and to 
society. Therefore, education in a democracy 'should develop in each 
individual the knowledge, interests, ideals, habits, and powers whereby 
he will Bnd his place and use that place to drape both himself and society 
toward ever nobler ends." * The se\*eD rgrdt^al prindples or objectives 
set up by the Commission to accomplish* these ends are as follows: (1) 
sound health knowledge and habits; (2) command of the fundamental 
processes, including reading, writio^ arithmetical computation, and oral 
and written expression; (3) worthy home membership; (4) education 
for a vocation; (S) education for good citizenship; (6) worthy use of 
leisure; and (7) ethical character. These objectives have been stated and 
restated, vamped and revamped, revised and modified in various ways 
by educational writers and theorists. 

The report raised many questions for educators to answer. If educa- 
tion is to help the individu^ find his place in a democratic sode^ and 
to aid in creating a better social order, questions immediately arise as to 
the nature of society as well as to its idrals. In view of these and similar 
queries, the Natioiul Education Association selected the Committee on 
Social-economic Coals of America. this Committee made a re- 

port outlining ten desirable goals. These are stated briefly as follows: 

1. Hereditary strength 

2. Ph^-sical security 

3. Culture — skills and knowledge 

4. Culture — values and outlooks 

5. An active flexible personality 

* Carding Frtneiptet of Secondary Education, 1).$. B ui ’e aa of Edocatioo, BoUetin S5 
( Wuhisgtoo. 1918). p. 9. 
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6. Suable occupation 

7- Economic security 

8. Mental securi^ 

9. Freedom 

10. Fair play and equal opportunity * 

The Committee continued to work after the pnbh'calioo of the report 
emphasizing the part flat educatioD must play in achieving its goals. It 
has issued other pubh'cations. One in 1933, Creating Social Intelligence, 
shows how leading schools are teaching social-economic materiaL Another 
was published in 1937, entitled Implications of Social-economic Goals for 
Education. 

Another cammittee of the National Education Association, the Ednca* 
tional Polidcs Commission, took up flie problem of what the schools in 
the United States should seek to accomplish. A publication of the Com- 
mittee issued 11^1933 outlined educational purposes. Four groups of ob- 
jectives axe identified. The groups are organized under the following 
names: (1) self -realization, (2) undentasdlng of human rolationsUps, 
(3) acceptance of dvic responsibility, and (4) attainment of economic 
^dency.* 

In 1941, the Edncatiooal Poh'des Commission published a volume en- 
titled Education for AH American Youth. This has been summarized by 
the National Assodatioo of Secondary Sdiool Prindpals in a pamphlet 
entitled Planning for American Youth. The commission outlined a ^Ical 
program of education for a rural area and one for an urban area. These 
programs are zK>t intended to be definite patterns for all communities 
but rather suggestive of what secondary schools should be like. The goals 
of education roust be set to satisfy what are termed ten “Imperative Needs 
of Youth.” These are based on the specific needs of pupils and on the 
needs that socie^ requires of all youth. They axe expressed as follows: 

1. AH youth need to develop salable skills. 

2. AH youth need to devdqp and maintafn good health and physical 
fitness. 

3. AH youth need to enderstand the rights and duties of the mtizen 
of a democratic society. 

• National Ednca tion Aasociatioii, The Sodal-eccTumtc Coals of America, Connnittee 
on Social-«conoinic Goals of America ( Waaiungton, 1934). The octime may be found 
in ^ Kational Edne^ioa AssociataoD. Jaurmi, ZT (Januar/, 1933), p. 9. 

* National EdiKation Association. TTie Furpoiet of EducaSion m American Democracy, 
EdocatioDal FoBcies Commission (Wasbisgtoa. 1938). Tbe outline maj' be found in 
the National Edncatam Association. Journal, 2S (February, 1^9), pp. 4^9. 
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4. AH youth need to understand the significance of the family for the 
individual and society. 

5. All youth need to know bow to purchase and use goods and services 
inteDigenUy. 

' '6. AH youth need to understand the influence of science on human life. 

7. AH youth need an appreciation of literature, art, music, and nature. 

8. AH youth need to be able to use their leisure time weU and to 
budget it wisely. 

9. AH youth need to develop respect for other persons. 

10. AH youth need to grow in their ability to t^nk rationaHy.* 

The aims and objectives of secondary education are firmly rooted in 
the needs of the individual and the needs of society. However, there 
is danger in overempbasiziog the one or the other so that the result may 
be a rugged individualism on the one hand or a totalitarian conception 
on the other. In outlining the needs of youth and of sode^ Hiere is also 
a danger of overemphartzing the part that the stbool must play. Too 
often the formation of a list of ne^ has resulted in inserting into the 
curriculum or adding to the sdiool program items that are unnecessary 
or that could be done better by other agendas. A physical*education pro* 
gram in the school must necessarily be different in a rural community, 
where boys and girb hurry home to do their chores on the farm, Hian In 
a dty, where little pbysi^ work is required of pupils and playgrotind 
fadlities are limited Some physical-education instructors ^ve asked 
that their pupils be scheduled for five periods a week, solely on the 
grotmd that Aeir subject is just as important as English. The problem 
of specific vocational education is another example of the need for clear 
thinking concerning aims. Many jobs in industry require little or no 
skill, espedaDy for beginnen, and to prepare skilled workers for jobs 
that will not be available, or that iodus^ itself would prefer to train, is 
not satisfying needs. Sdioolmen must realize that the school is one 
of many agendas and that economic and sodal environment affect the 
needs of youth. 

With this In nund, attention may be called to another report which has 
caused much comment among schoolmen. This is the report of the Harvard 
Committee, set forth in the volume General Education in a Free Society. 
The report Is not, as its origin may imply, on the collegiate level alone, 
but rather is an inquiry into the problem of general education in both 
schools and colleges. It states that 'education seeks to do, two things: help 
young persons fulfil the unique, particular functions in life which it Is 
• NtUona! AsweiatioR of S wow ia i y Scbool I^ndpala, Ftannlng tor Amerieon ToidA 
(Waihlogtoo, 19'i4), p. 10. 
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in them to fulfil, and fit them so far as it can for those common spheres 
which as citizens and heirs of a joint ailture they will share with others.” 
Probably the outstanding importance of the report is the emphasis it 
places on education as a preparation for life, in the sense of complete- 
ness in a human being, rather than on individual competence in a par- 
ticular sphere. While recognizing specialisUc training, it places an em- 
phasis on education “in a common heritage and toward a common citizen- 
ship.” This broad cultural education, based on a pattern sanctioned by 
the past, should foster the following abilities; 

1. To thinh effectively 

2. To communicate thought 

3. To make relevant judgments 

4. To discriminate among values • 

A previous description of the supreme purpose of American secondary 
education, which is in accord with the Harvard report, is given in the 
Report of the Conunlssion on the Social Studies of the American Historical 
Association. In lb conclusion, the Commission states that the chief pur- 
pose of education in the United States is to create and develop ‘’rich and 
many-sided personalities" and also to prepare die "rising generation to 
enter the society now coming into being through thought, ideal and 
knowledge, rather than through coerdon, regimentation, and ignorance, 
and to shape the form of that sode^ in accordance with American ideals 
of popular liberty and dignity.” ' 

’Ihe Commission on life Adfustmenl Education has also worked on 
the problem of secondary-school aims. As a result of ib work in 1948, 
the Commission outlined the foDowing categories of behaviors needed 
for life adjustment: (1) home and community life, (2) dtizenship, (3) 
ethical and moral values, (4) relationships as a worker and producer, 

(5) scientific understandings, appreciations, and skills (including health), 

(6) communication skills, (7) consumer judgment, and (8) recreation^ 
experiences.* 

A careful study of ell these reports will indicate the trend 'in objec- 
tives today in building a curriculum to fit the needs of all American 
youth. While the various reporte diow lines of difference, sudi as the 
emphasis placed on the voratiooal or on the cultural, yet the poinb of 

•Beport of the Harvard Committee, General Education bi a Free Saeietv ICeat- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1945), p. 66. 

t American Historical Association, Comnmioo on die Social Studies. Conchidont and 
Recommendations, p. S9. 

• VS. Office of Education, Wofk Conference on Ufe Adiustment Education ( Wash- 
ington. 1948). 
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agreement are marked. Each commtttee or commission started its work 
hy centering its attention on tfie youth to be educated, and his needs 
and that of society became the basis of the report. 

The Social Studies arid the Objectives of Education 
The discussion thus far has been concerned diiefly with the general 
aims and objectives of education. If we accept or formulate general ob- 
jectives, it follows that every subject and activity in the school should 
lead toward outcomes in harmtmy with them. It even goes further, for 
the objectives must be viewed as a whole in order that no one phase 
of them will he emphasized at the expense of the others. This is the rea- 
son that curriculum improvement is such a difficult ti^k. One could easily 
justify the program in operation in the schools from the point rf view 
that all subjects and activities contribute to the general aims of educa- 
tion, yet at the same time certain areas could be neglected. 

Many believe that the social studies, by virtue of their special content 
and b^sause of the methods and procedures that may be used in teach^ 
ing them, should contribute greatly to achieving the goals of American 
educadon. For this reason, many educators advocate placing the social 
studies in the center of the school curriculum. However, eves this coD> 
stitutes a problem, for the question arises as to what social studies wiS 
contribute most to the general objectives of secondary education. This 
gives rise to the relative value of history as comparrf with the other 
social studies. Unfortunately, many base their decision on a utilitarian 
point of view and forget the truth of the saying that man shall not live 
by bread alone. Naturally, the decision of what should be taught must 
rest in the general aims. Granting this, it is more important that the adoles- 
cent pupil be given training in the principles of citizensh^ than that 
be should acquire a comprehensive knowledge of each or ah of the social 
studies. John Dew^, speaking of history in this connection, has rightly 
said: "Whatever history may be for the srientiSc historian, for the edu- 
cator it must be indirect sociology.’' lo other words, the chief purpose of 
teaching history in the public schoob is to train citizens and not to pro- 
duce scientific historians. The materials of die social studies must be used 
In confomuty with the purpose of secondary education. 

The Relation between Aims and Outcomes 
Although this chapter deals wth aims and objectives, it is necessary 
to consider the subject of outcomes. The only purpose in setting up ainu 
and objectives is dial we may plan and strive to attain them. Too often, 
when aims have been carefully worked out, little effort has been made 
to correlate them with teaching mrthods and the materials of instruction. 
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Probably the chief criticism of mai^ courses of study today is leveled 
against the meaningless aims and objectives that serve as a preface to 
them. Members of committees that have worked on them have often ad- 
mitted the lack of correlation between them and the outcomes expected. 
The outcomes are most important, for they deal with the actual values 
achieved through instruction as a result of the aims and objectives that 
have been set up. 

In dealing with outcomes, one is confronted with the part that the cur- 
riculum plays in their attainment There is an incxeasing emphasis placed 
today on curriculum in the achievement of aims. \Vhile it is true that a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge should be die possession of American youdi, it 
does not follow diattheknowledge alone will bring about those changes in 
behavior for which we strive Yet often, when an evil appears, the solution 
suggested is a new course or new material in the curriculum. Juvenile 
delinquency increases, and so a course in sex education must be tau^t 
in the schools. Automobile accidents increase, therefore schools must in- 
corporate driver-educatioo courses. Many agree that such knowledge 
should be given by the school, but to expect sucli Imowledge and slnlig 
to change attitudes and ideals is another question. Recently a Judge, con- 
fronted with an increasing Juvenile crime rate, suggested and planned as 
his solution to the problem a new course on the Bill of Rights. He was un- 
aware of the civic education carried on in the schoob, but was convinced 
that his course would correct the situation. He did not understand, how- 
ever, that even a complete knowledge of the subject would not insure 
respect for the Bill of Rights. Higher ideals and better attitudes are abo 
needed. 

Another problem of outcomes concerns the evaluation of the various 
traits that are desirable. The encouragement of pupil initiative, found 
in many schoob today under the impetus of democratic procedures, should 
not be gained at the expense of self-disa'pline. In a city private school 
which makes great claims for its program, pains are taken to develop 
pupil initiative. However, the program may be Justly criticized when 
public speakers, after experiencing a session in the school, refuse to return 
to speak in the assemblies because of the lack of discipline in the group. 
Pupil initiative b a desirable trait, but when it faib to respect the rights of 
othm it is condemned. 

The Contribution of the Social Studies to Bducation 

The aims of the social studies may be expressed as follows: (1) the 
enrichment and development of the lives of pupib to the greatest extent 
of their abilities and powers within then environment, and (2) the train- 
ing of pupib to take their places in a democratic society in sucli a way 
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as to make fiieir country a better place in which to live. In order to ac- 
complish these aims, certain spedfic objectives must be set up and 
achieved. The teaching of factual knowledge is not enough. Th^pupil 
must be taught to realize die influences that control his life, as well as those 
lives with which he comes in contact. The inculcation of the spirit of co- 
operation, the development of tolerance and an imderstanding and a 
sympathy for mankind, as well as practice in constructive diinking, reason- 
ing, and critical judgment, should be the main purposes of the social 
studies in achieving the general objectives of education. The specific 
aims, therefore, should include the teaching of certain definite knowledge, 
advancement in intellectual life, and concomitant learnings such as habits, 
skills, ideals, attitudes, and appreciations. These may be classified into 

I five groups: (1) acquiring of toowledge, (2) development of reasoning 
power and critical judgment, (3) training to independent study, (4) forma- 
tion of habits and s ldlk, and (5) tiatotog in desirable patterns of con- 
duct 

Acquiring of Knowledge. The cjuestion as to how much definite kncrwl- 
edge should be taught in the various sodal studies is a difficult and serious 
one to answer. One of the chief aims set up in the teaching of these sub- 
jects has been the acquisition of facts. This aim dates back to the begin- 
ning of formal Instructioa In the teaditog of history and other social 
studies in this countiy, althcnigb at different times there has been a variety 
of aims, largely conditioned 1^ the textbooks, the outstanding objective, 
whether admitted or not, has been the leaching of facts contained in 
those textbooks. In spite of professions to the contraiy, this still remains 
true to a great degree, although many are coming to discern that there 
are other aims which, from many points of view, are more important even 
than the mastery of facts. 

It should not be forgotten, bcjwever, that a certain amount erf definite 
knowledge is essential to good entizensbip. Exact knowledge and under- 
standing contribute directly to sodal progress because th^ are necessary 
for clear thinking and reservation of judgment. The good catizen must ao 
quire a certain amoimt of factual information, for wthout facts, think- 
ing is impossible; and without thought, the many problems of modem 
civilization cannot he solved. Knowledge also can furnish a basis for sym- 
pathy and understanding, necessary to sodal intercourse and essential to 
sodal solidarity. 

The futility of teaching a mass of unrelated facts, however, is being 
recognized by all progressive educators. Because of this, many attempts 
have been made recently to look at the teaching of history and the other 
sodal studies in very different maimer from the way in which we have 
looked at them to past Historical movements, outstanding periods, 
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and the fundamental activities of mankind are being emphasized. Unitary 
plans are being developed in all subjects. Morrison’s unit plan and similar 
plans are attempts to correlate knowledge in order to aid the pupil master 
his studies. These will be discussed in another chapter. 

In the setting up of objectives of knowledge, certain information should 
be learned and not forgotten — such materials and data as are referred 
to every day. In history, for example, the contributions of Greece and 
Rome to our present eivilizatioD, the character of the bloody Nero or the 
sainted Francis of Assisi, such figures of the Renaissance as Leonardo da 
Vinci and Raphael, and the moral qualities of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln are constantly referred to by editors, lecturers, and 
public speakers. Such information should be mastered because of its range 
and frequent recurrence. Unfortunately, in all our history courses and 
in the other social studies as well, we are attempting to teach too much 
information. The result is that pupils are only half taught and the out- 
standing and important things are learned in a hazy way and often mis- 
understood. In many European countries, the facts of history that are 
taught in the schoob are prescribed and limited by a government agen^, 
France being a good example of sudi regulation. In our own country, 
encyclopedic textbooks published by rival publishing houses have dic- 
tate the course of study to a great degree and have brought about the 
peculiar situation, in which teachers attempt to teach the thousands of 
facts, many of them Insignificant and unnecessary, that are found in such 
texts. A situadoD of this kind is only begirming to pass away. 

The Development of Reasorur^ Power and Criricol Judgment. Closely 
related to the acquisidon of knowledge is the development of reasoning 
power. The psychology of reflective thinking may be briefly explained. 
The power of thinking and reasoning cannot be trained without the 
acquisidon of facts. Not only are facts necessary for thinking and reason- 
ing, but they must be so organized as to form clear associations. Thus, as 
a foundation for reasoning, a large number of associated facts is essentiaL 
For the solving of a new problem, old experiences must be brought to 
mind and the elements of the old situation be taken to meet the response 
of the new. A simple example of this may be seen in the problem, "\Vhat 
factors aided in the development of the West following the Civil War?” 
If the pupil has been taught the history of tiie period and has assimilated 
it, he will begin to think of the transcontinental railroads, the production 
oJ fsna mac^Deiy, imnogradon, and mndtb'nns in the North and South 
during the reconstruction period. If purely mental processes are involved, 
thi< is reasoning. If, however, an acc^ted answer to the question has 
been taught to the pupils, no reasoning is involved, only memorization. 

Judgment, also, must be based on Ricts. The social studies must be 
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tie mftflia for trainiag ptipili to render social judgments and to 
draw generalizations after si^ciest and proper data have been gathered- 
\Vhen insufBdent data only are available, the ability to make tentative 
generalizations without bias or prejudice is an extremely important part 
of the training of hIgh*schooI pupils. Sudi abilities must be trained, in 
order that pupils may be able to render constructive judgments and de- 
cisions about social relations, afeirs, and problems. 

It is important in the development of reasoning power and judgment 
that the teacher take into account the age and mental ability of the 
pupils. Those in the seventh grade cannot use the facts for reasoning pur- 
poses as ihey will later use them in the twelfth grade. On the othra hand, 
every teadier realizes the wide divergencies in the pupils of his classes. 
Those of hi^ intelligence will generally be able to shape and reshape 
their array of facts in order to come to conclusions; the pupils of lesser 
ability \v0I become lost in the facts and do no more than repeat some of 
them. 

Training in Independent Study. One of the most important objectives 
that must be set up in the social studies is the ability to study inde- 
pendently. A method of study remain long after most of the factual 
knowledge is forgottea Tiainiog pupils to study cannot be done by sim- 
ply asking or exhorting them to study. Kor can it be accomplished merely 
by admonishing the pupQ to improve habits of study. The development 
of correct study habits on the part of the pupils must be considered by the 
teacher zo the same manner as any other oukome of teaching. Time must 
be devoted to the best methods of stud^ practice in such methods must be 
^ven; and they must be made fuDctional In other words, much time, 
thought, and energy must be expended by the teacher. A technique of study 
must be built up by the pupil under the direction of the teacher. Sufficient 
drill in study methods must be given, as well as a gradual reduction of the 
guidance afforded the pupil « he progresses tWugh the course. This 
must be done not only as an introduction to a course but definitely and 
systematically throughout the year. If this objective is accomplish^ no 
matter bow much or bow little knowledge or information hag been ob- 
tained from the course, a great deal has been achieved for the pupfl. He 
has advanced in his intellectual life oecause he has acquired the ability 
to proceed independently in his studies, and this removes him firom con- 
stant dependence upon the teacher. 

The training, however, is not an end in itself, hlost of the value lies in 
the use made of it after school days are over. If a pupiTs reading deteri- 
orates at the conclusion of his sdiool experience, certeinly he is not con- 
tinuing in his effort to understaitd and appredate the world in which be 
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lives. The objective cf independent study involves the desire and choice 
of good reading and other experiences thiougbout life. 

The Formation of Habits and SkUls. In the social studies, habits and 
skills constitute an important part of the work. Habit has been defined 
as “a relatively simple acquired tendency to act; usually described in 
terms of outw^ conduct” It is needless to discuss the part played by 
habit in everyday life. Hie development of the habit of independent study 
has already been pointed cmt Habits of accuracy, speed, and neatness 
can be set up as aims in many subjects, and the social studies can con- 
tribute greatly to such outcomes. It is not necessary to list here the 
numerous habits that can be trained through the social studies. They in- 
clude a wide range, from the formatioa of the general habit of using 
reference and teztbcxiks intelligently to the habit of controlling the emo- 
tions imder extreme provocatioiL 

Certain motor skills are peculiar to the social studies. A skill has been 
defined as “a complex of simple habits used with greater consciousness 
of the end in view.” Such skills as the making of outlines, maps, charts, 
and graphs should constitute part of the instruction in the scxd^ studies. 
Among other skills that the teacher should aim to include are skills in 
the use of all types of books, including dictionaries, encyclopedias, guides, 
and atlases, as well as efficiency and independence in the use of hliraries. 

Training in Desirable Patterns of Conduct. The withdrawal of the 
family from efficient partidpation in the educational process and the fact 
that the church, in part, has faOed to meet its opportunities in the de- 
velopment of character or desirable patterns ol behavior leading to high 
ethical character have thrown much of this burden upon the schools. That 
the three agendes — ^bome, church, and school — should cooperate in thi< 
respect is not to be questioned. The school should not be asked to bear 
the entire burden. Yet since ideab, attitudes, dispositions, interests, ap- 
preciations, and internal urges and drives are powerful influences and 
determinants of human behavior, it is necessary to develop desirable pat- 
terns of conduct and to aid in tbe bufiding up of character in the lives of 
pupils in order to produce good citizens. Thus tbe school has an additional 
responsibility. 

There has been an increasing de^iand on the part of churchmen dur- 
ing recent years that the school relinquish part of its time for religious in- 
struction to be given by tbe churches. They have asserted that education 
in the schools is purely secular, whereas the great need today is for more 
religious training. As a result, many cities and towns have experimented 
with the project of allowing the churches to take pupils from the school 
for a period during the week, generally one hour, on school time for re- 
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Ugious instruction. Some of these experiments are still being under- 
taken. Many of fiiem have faded. One of the reasons for the failure is 
that the churches are not prepared for the task from the teaching point of 
view. It is also true diat, in such a system, too much emphasis is placed 
on ^lurcdi doctrine and dogma and not enough on Christian principles 
and traits. Mary churchmen also have failed to realize that Christian 
character may ^ molded in the public school under its own direction 
if conditions are favorable. 

Character education in public schools, tau^t by direct or didactic 
methods, in the past has proved to be a failure. This is chiefly because 
the desire for a change in morals or the development of high ideals must 
come from within and must be conscaously willed by the pupil, who fur- 
nishes bis own power to achieve them. Thus most educators agree that 
ethical training should be indirecL The teacher erf the socnal studies is 
in an excellent posidem to inculcate desirable patterns erf behavior by vir- 
tue of the subject matter that be teaches and the methods that be may 
use. By example, stimulation, modvatioa, and sympathetic aid in the gen- 
eral procedures of the classrocna, the teacher can aid in the building of 
character. The teacher himself most at all times exhibit self-control, 
patience, sympathy, and self*respect if he wishes to secure favorable re- 
sults. 

There Is no definite agreement as to what constitutes the elements of 
character, and certainly no authoritative lists have been worked out for 
the different leveb of maturity. There is general accord, howe^’er, on cer- 
tain fundamental ideals, attitudes, interests, and apprecnations essential 
for high character. The backgrenmd of our culture and civilization is re- 
sponsible for a knowledge of right and wrong and for agreement upon 
certain virtues. The ncmnal American understands such words as honor, 
chivalry, and ^lariy, whether they functiou in his life ot not. Such ideals, 
attitudes, and virtues should fonn a basis for the work of the teacher. 

The power of ideals in character training is not to be minimized. The 
power of ideals, gcxxl and bad, can be seen in the lives and achievements 
erf the characters of history. Alexander, Charlemagne, and Napoleon had 
certain ideals that led them to great material achievements. Augustine, 
Benedict, SL Francis, Savonarola, and Luther are remembered because 
of their spiritual ideals. The inculcation of high ideals and dvic standards 
is ^ential in preparing pupils to take their places in a demcxTatlc sodety. 

The development of attitudes is important because they ase estseroety 
significant factors of beharior. Desirable attitudes are based upon de- 
sirable standards of ralue — upon an appreciation of what things are worth 
while in life. Attitudes depend upon intellectual and emoticnial fac- 
tors. Thus the sdendfic attitude is intellectual because it is a method of 
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forming judgments on facts, unbiased by personal feeling; but sudi an 
attitude as prejudice against Negroes is largely emotional in its nature. 
Such traits as bad temper, suUdness, rudeness, disobedience, jealousy, 
laziness, and stubbornness are due in large measure to wrong attitudes. 
Most attitudes, whether good or bad, are a combination of intellectual 
and emotional feelings. The teadier has the opportunity and worthy duty 
of aiding pupils to build up right attitudes. Social-mindedness is one of 
the most important of dtese that should result from the teaching of the 
social studies. Such an attitude should bring about in the pupil the de- 
sire to have a part in creating a better world. 

The difficulties of the task of training pupils to build up right attitudes 
must not be underemphasized. To meet individual differences, such fac- 
tors as age levels, mental levels, physical development, social conditions, 
and emotional reactions must be considered. TTiese require definite and 
specific diagnosis and prescription. With our b'mited knowledge and 
means at the present time, the problem cannot be attacked in a scientific 
way. Much experimentation is now taking place in this direction, and 
there is much hope for tangible results in the future. In the meaotiinev 
the teacher must aid in developing broad attitudes in the class as a whole 
by precept, example, and enthusiasm. Attitudes of sdentific-iniDdedness, 
of of truthfulness, of tolerance, of cooperation, of civic gratitude, 

end above all, of iotelligeot c^timism are among the right attitudes that 
the teacher of the social stupes must seek at every opportunity to de* 
velop in bis pupils. 

Appreciations must also be cultivated if the pupil is to become a well- 
rounded citizen in a growing democracy. Appreciations of the opportuni- 
ties afforded in the group, the community, the nation, and the world 
must be included. Such appreciations are lacking among the majority of 
pupils at the present time. One illustration %vill suffice. Pupils acxept the 
training that they are receiving in high school as a heritage that is right- 
fully theirs. Per^ps it is, but the older generation can look back to the 
time when relatively few received such an advantage. It has been partly 
due to the ideal of the older generation — although th^ did not receive 
a good education, tireir children should be given the best possible train- 
ing — that the present rising generation is receiving great educational op- 
portunities. Truly the pupils of the present day should appreciate their 
educational advantages and, above all, the opportunity that is theirs of 
becoming substantial, faithful, and law-abiding citizens in society. 

Although it is the duty of the scdiool to do much in the development of 
desirable patterns of conduct and in flie building of the characters of 
pupils, such work has been largely neglected because of the intangibility 
of the elements that enter into patterns of conduct and the difficulty of 
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measuring or testing these elements. Good citizenship, high ideals, honest 
service, and v'arious forms of conduct cannot be measured mathematically. 
The attempt to assign imthematical values to elements of character and 
conduct is meaningless. Nevertheless, these elements are real, and it is one 
of the most important duties erf the school to expend its energies and^re- 
sources in discovering and perfecting means that will result in the de- , 
velopment erf desirable patterns of conduct 

Specihe Aims of the Various Social Studies 
History. In accord with the a&m that may be set op for the social studies 
in gener^ it is nec^saiy to note the objectives of eadi of them in par- 
ticular. Taldng history first, the question arises as to what definite contri- 
butions the study can mahe to the mental and moral qualities of pupils. 
These qualities, rightly developed, constitute the basis of the best type of 
citizenship. The desirable outcomes are as follows: (1) the accumula- 
tion of certain definite knowledge of the past, wisely chosen, to explain 
the present in accord with the general aims of secondary education; (2) 
the development of abilities ne^ed for impartial and effective investiga- 
tion of so^l materials and for rendering constructive judgments and 
dedsions about social affairs; (3) the ondeTstandiog of such fundamental 
principles as the continuity of history, that the life of man and society 
is dynamic or a process of ceaseless dtange, and that the increasing com- 
plexity and inte^ependence of baman relations involve many problems 
and the solutions to these problems; (4) the attainment of noble ideals 
and high ccmcepts of loyalty to one’s self and to one’s fellow men by teach- 
ing the cost of ^elements erf dvilizaticra during the past; (5) the inculca- 
tion of attitudes of historical-tnindedness and sdentific-mindedness, and 
suchother attitudes as wil} aid in training for citizenship; (6) thedevelcTp- 
ment of cultural interests, such as a taste for reading various phases of 
history, a discjiminating interest in ait galleries and museums, and an in- 
terest in travel 

Civics. The emtstanding purpose of instruction in civics is to produce 
better citizem and to aid pupils in the formation of a higher type of dvic 
character. jFcrr die. achievement of this objective, the pupils should re- 
ceive a weD-grciunded knowledge of the machinery and functions of all 
the varicras governmental agcmdes^Iocal style, and federal Such knowl- 
edge is absolutely necessary for a young citizen to understand and, later, 
to use when he partidpates effectively in gov emm enL But a knowledge 
about government, is not enough. Manj' courses in dries are failures 
cause attention is centered on government and not on the elements of 
community welfare, for which gcn’ctitment exists.' In addition to govera- 
ment, the aim to promote dric ideals, attitudes, and habits that wfll oper- 
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ate in the lives of the pupils is importanL Ripils should also be encouraged 
in independent thinking and in maldng impartial judgments in dvic af- 
fairs, on the basis of suffident data, and not on bias, prejudice, or emo^ 
tion- 

For a greater realization of the educational possibilities of dvics, 
certain specific aims should be used from time to time as the opportunity 
is afforded by conditions and snbject matter. To get pupils to view in a 
right way certain pressing dvic problems, in order that they may do 
their part in solving these problerhs, should constitute an outstanding ob- 
jecfivji Such problems as the indifference of so large a number of dtizens 
toward their ohligatioas as voteis, the narrow provincial attitude of look- 
ing at all issues in terms of local interest instead of the broader national 
view, the tendency toward reh'gious and racaal prejudice which is still 
prevalent, the sensationalizing of crime and scandal by many of our news- 
papers, and ffie tendency to regard democracy as already achieved in- 
stead of looking at it as a great experiment, are a few of the problems that 
the teacher of dvics roust present to his pupils for discussion, thought, 
and possible solution. 

Economicf. If economics is the “sdence which deals with the social 
system of wealth,” the value of its study can readily be perceiv ed, sinc e 
so many of our public problems are economic in character. The aim of 
second^-school econo ^ cs should be to teach modern economic prind* 
pies by observaticn and through an understanding of current practices. 
Fupils should be trained to apply sound economic theoiy to everyday 
life. Of ffie eco n o m ic problems of the present day, those connected with 
"industry, the tariff, taxation, the expense of government, and flie cost of 
living are but a few of the many that the dtizen has to face continually. A 
thorough appreciation of these problems and a dear insight by the pupil 
into the social and eco n omic environment are aims that, when achieved, 
are worth while and contribute largely to the main aims of education. 

Sociology. The chief aini of sodology in the secondary school should 
be to develop in pupils the conviction that sodal phenomena are natural 
phenomena and therefore should be stuched in a sdentific way. Too 
much attention has been paid in high-school courses in sodology to the 
pathological aspects of sodety. The pupil has been taught the abnonnal 
and subnormal aspects of sodety, instead of the normal sodal life of his 
community- and country. Ibis offen results in a distorted view of sodety 
and of the study of the subject. Sodology is not primarily concerned with 
the morbid and sordid aspects of society but includes aU phases of social 
phenomena. 

The chief aim, then, in the study of sodology should not consist in 
memorizing a number of facts, knowing all about the ills of sodety, learn- 
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ing mechanical rules or even a number of principles. It should be the de- 
velopment of a way of thinking about social data and social phenomena. 
The local community should be the starting point to a scientific xmder- 
standing of the fundmnentals of social organization. If this aim is adue^'ed, 
it will aid in fitting the pupil for effective participation in the activities 
of his community, the state, die nation, and the world. Such a course 
should articulate well with history, awes, economics, and problems of 
democracy in the training of intelligent citizens. 

Problems of Democracy. The aims for this subject should include an 
understanding by the pupil of outstanding present-day problems — social, 
economic, and political-^ order that be may discover why these prob- 
lems exist and consider means for solving them. The theory back of this 
course is that each problem is not entirely historical, econo m it^ or politi- 
cal but draws from many fields. It is also maintained that the individual 
in life faces questions to be solved, not distinct studies or sciences, hfany 
educators, therefore, consider the course a laboratory course in sodal 
science. The sarioos studies contribute the facts and principles that 
throw light on these problems and provide the materials for attempts to 
solve them. Since this course draws from the other soda] studies for the 
study of the problems that cooliont American democracy, there is mudi 
cn'erlapping on other courses in the field, not only in the materials of in* 
stniction, but also to some extent in regard to die aims and objectives 
tlw course. 

Current Ecenir. Tbe major aims in the study of current events may be 
found in the reasons for its entrance into tbe secondary-sdiool curricu- 
lum. The ignorance of the American people regarding current issues, both 
national and international, led many to consider the school as failin g in 
one of its major objectives. Tbe chief aim of ti» subject, then, is to enable 
pupils to resize and understand the major problems and events of the 
s^Tirld in whicb they live. It is the aim of the educator that the pupil shall 
develop an interest in the events of tlw present-day world, so tiiat, after 
sdiool days are m'er, he will have an inteUigent desire to learn all about 
these occurrences and keep well informed. For this reason, the use of 
newspapers and ma^izines for the study of the subject is imperative. This 
discussion has been concerned with current events as a separate sobjeeb 
but teachers should constantly use of the events of the present in 
the teaching of history and the other social studies, in order to vitalize 
daeir teaching. 

Geography. It was indicated in tbe first chapter that the point of 
view of ie geograply tau^t in the school today centers in the study 
of the relationships between man and bis environmenL The for the 
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subject should lead to an undeistanding and appreciation of how people 
live and worl^ how the environment affects their lives, ideas, and cus- 
toms; and how those in one re^on affect those of another. The study 
should promote a better understanding among individuals, groups, and 
the nations of the world. The development of skills necessary to sound 
geographic ffiinking and needed for an understanding of social data should 
also play a part in the spedfic aims of geography. 

Core Program. Many schools have recently introduced the core pro- 
gram. Educators differ as to the meaning of the core, but all emphasize 
material that will help the pupil in his daily living. In some schmb the 
core has been a fusion or a correlated course. In others it has been made 
up of the problems tiiat pupils face or that they will face in the future. 
The main aim of the course is to help the pupil solve such problems, 
sodal or dvic, as he is meeting or will meet in the future. 

The Sodal-studies Teacher and Ainu 

From the preceding discussion of aims and objectives it is evident 
that the teacher’s task is a difficult one. Unfortunately, many educators 
who have worked on aims and objectives have tended to ignore or 
minimiTj the part played by the teacher. For example, the preceding 
discussion has Indicated that pupils must acquire kno%vIedge. The field, 
however. Is large and the teacher must guide and direct so that the pupn 
will not become confused. The detenniniog of what should be taught 
and what should be omitted is a matter of importance. In order to decide 
this, the teacher himself must be well grounded in the subject he teaches. 
Hie key to the successful attainment of aims is in the hands of the teacher; 
but if he himself does not understand whidb knowledge is of most worth 
in reaching the goals, the outlining of aims loses much of its meaning. 
However, the acquiring of knowledge is only the means to an end. 

Intellectual development goes bej’ond knoivledge. The teacher must 
train pupils so ffiat ffiey develop reason and judgment, that they may 
proceed to independent methods of study, and that they may develop 
cViTlg and habits. This again shows the ne^ of the well-trained efficient 
teacher. Even t}ti< is not enough, for aims are concerned also with the 
attitudes and behavior of the pupfls. In order to attain these aims, the 
teacher himself must possess the important trails and be an example to 
those be leads. If dvic responsibili^ is to be taught to the pupil, it is best 
seen in the life of the teacher. The aims cannot rise above the teacher, 
for it is he in the school who has most to do with training pupils to take 
their places as dtizens in the school, the home, and the community, and 
to be ready for the larger dtizenship of the future. 
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Summary 

Aims and objectives in education may be traced from earliest times. 
In American secondaiy education, aims and objectives were outlined 
from ibe lime of the Latin grammar s<dioo1, the academy, the early high 
school, down to the present system. With the growing secondary-school 
enrollment during the twenticdi century, aims and objecti%'C3 have 
greatly changed. Since the se\-en cardinal principles in secondaiy educa- 
tion were set up in 1918, many committees have outlined aims for gen- 
eral education. The social-studies aims must be formulated in light of 
the general aims. Each of them must contribute to that end. Howe\‘cr, 
the social studies because of their subject matter and methods may be 
used to contribute greatly to the objecth'es of education. 

The aims of the social studies include the teaching of a certain amount 
of knowledge, the des'clopment of reasoning pcjwcr and critical judgment, 
training in independent study, the formation of habits and sldlb, and 
the molding of clesirable patterns of conducL Each of the social studies 
has its own contribution to make. It should be evident that there is little 
use in setting up aims and objectives unless definite and s>'stem3tie plans 
are made for achieving them. *n>e importance of the teacher in attaining 
the goals of education must be recognized, for be is the one upon whose 
shoulders most of the burden rests. 


Questions 

1. Trace tlw dtanges in (be aims sad ot^eetjv-n cf Amerioa edocaiioa siace (be 
dsjs oi (be eaitiet settlecienti. 

2. Why nmst (be aims sad objectives o( edocatioa be tobject ta constant 

3. Wb^' have (be cardisal priadpia of ftmxhjy edaestim received genera] sc- 
ceptsace? 

4. Campzre the H s ivar d Report vitii (be volume, Edueetto^ for AS Amenesn 
Youth, ti (be EdocztiODal Folkaes Cocmiisnoa. 

5. Utt (be general aam of (be focul ttudjoi fa the p ro giiia of American odacadoa. 

6. Aitzljxe (be general factm (hat loabe op dsirable pattens of coodnet. 

7. VVhat is tbeT^tiombipof tn atviVnA x i iiAa k* 

8. Wbat jait should the school play in (be development ti ritaractez? How can (bis 
best be acecnpbsbed? 

9. Ccsn^e (be specific anus of &e various social stsiiM. 

10. Tad i rate (be importance of die teacher bi f utuiu latfng and objectives 

IL ^Vbatb the function efs amciAsi y eij nfvtin n? 
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CHAPTER HI 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF METHODS 
OF TEACHING 

The Importance o£ Method 

During recent years there has been much discussion and debate among 
teachers, educators, and others as to vrhether or not the mastery of sub- 
ject matter of the v-arious sodat studies by the teadier is more important 
than the understanding and command of various methods of teaching 
diem. In the heal of the argument, many have gone to extremes. Some 
have asserted that subject matter is aJl-importanl and that teachers who 
axe well trained in their subjects will have no difficulty in devising means, 
methods, and plans for teaching them- Others insist that method must 
be finaly mastered, since deBciendes in the knowledge of subject matter 
can and must be overcome by independent study. Tbe common-sense 
view of looking at the controversy is to consider the v^ues of both opinions. 
If teaching is to reach its bi^>«t degree of efficiency, it is evident that 
teachers must be thoroughly trained in the materials of instruction in 
their fields and must also possess a broad imderstanding of all phases of 
method — induding psychology — os a part of that philosophy ^ educa- 
tion which is essential to good teaching. 

Teachers constantly feel the need for a belter mastery of teaching 
methods. However, the changing conditions of American education have 
from time to time brought new fads in teadiing procedures, which have 
been ^ven much publidty, only to disappear when the craze was over; 
but they have often left the conscientious teacher oppressed with a 
sense of futility. On the other hand, there are many excellent methods 
of teadiing which are necessary for tbe achievement of the objectives 
of the social studies; but they must be cbosen and used in the tight of the 
general objectives of education, the materials of instruction, and the 
ability of the pupils, ^lethodology should be conceived as a dynamic 
function of education and not as a static aspect of the process of teadi- 
ing. 

Owing to the development of methods of instruction and their im- 
portance at the present time in educational theory and practice, it is 
essential that the teacher who is to adiieve success should make a care- 
ful study of this phase of educational thou^t The method or methods. 
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including classroom procedures, that a teacher uses from day to day de- 
termine to a great ertent his success or failure. Consequently, he must 
know about the origin and development of method, in order to xmder- 
stand this branch of modem educational philosophy and also to evaluate 
critically and use wisely the various methods employed by successful 
teachers today. 

The Origin of hfodem Methods 

The origin of modem methodology may be traced to the theories of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. Many writers and educational reformers who 
lived earher than Rousseau opposed the methods of instruction in their 
day and suggested better principles of teardiing, but without any tangible 
results. Johann Amos Comenius, who lived in the seventeenth century, was 
an outstanding example. Comenius believed that all instruction should 
be carefully graded and arranged in a natural order. He advocated that 
the teacher, in his methods, should appeal through sense perception to 
the understanding of the child. He set forth his educational principles in 
his CfFot Didactic. The work of Comenius however, like of other 
educators of his time, \v&s buried beneath the sea of religious controversy 
and bigotry of his age. It was not until Rousseau wrote his Emils that 
ideas of improved methods took root and the foundations of methodology 
were laid. Rousseau provided some of the ideas, but others worked them 
out and put them into practice. 

During the latter half of the eighteenth century, Rousseau, who was 
chiefly a political theorist, wrote against the wasteful, unpedagogical, 
and rigid disriplinaiy practices of the education of his period. Although 
impelled xn his writings by the malevolent impulse that, if he rejected 
everything that his debased age accepted, he would reach truth, im- 
practical dreamer pointed the way to improved educational methods and 
practices. Amid generalities and paradoxes, Rousseau set forth in his edu- 
catiooal works certain ideas that, in the hands of others, brought about 
great educational changes. As his Social Contract exerted much influence 
over the French revolutionists, so his Emile became the inspiration of 
forward-looking and progressive educators. 

It is tme that Rousseau borrowed many ideas from John Locke, the 
English philosopher, who did much in laying the basis for modem 
scientific psychology, which, in time, superseded the philosophical psy- 
chology of Plato and Aiistode. Locke sought to discover the origin, 
certainty, and extent of human knowledge and applied the methods of 
scientific observation to the study of Ae mind, in addition to using 
introspection and comparative mental study. He denied the existence of 
innate ideas and principles. He held that ^ knowledge comes from ex- 
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perience and that the nmd is like white paper upon which ideas can be 
impressed by sensation and reflection. This was the doctrine of the 
tabtda rasa, whidi in its elementary form can be traced back to Aristotle.* 
Locke also did much to advocate the training of the mind by means of 
c«»Tfa?Ti subjects in order to callis'ate “general power,” a theory that 
played a very important part in education during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The emotional and impulsive Rousseau developed 
many of Locke's ideas in accord with his own ideas of naturalism. He 
aim ed to replace the conventional and formal education of his day with 
a training that should be free, natnral, and spontaneous. In his chief edu- 
cationalworkEjnfle.Rousseaubeginswith hisaccepted principle: “Every- 
thing is good as it comes from the hands of the Author of Nature; but 
everything degenerates in the hands of men.” He points out that there 
are three great teachers, “nature; man and things.” Since we have no con- 
trol over nature, we must direct Ae other two in the educational processes, 
and therefore all education must conform to nahire. 

The Work and Influence of Pesialozzi 
Many were inSueoced by Lodce’s philosophy and psychology, but 
more were stimulated by Roussean’s educational ideas. Among these was 
Johann Heinrich Festalooi, of Cerman-Swiss parentage, who was bom 
and brought up In the city of Zuri^ He spent most of his life working 
out a theory and method of instruction In accord with the natural develop* 
ment of the child. FestalozzTs great work was carried out in Switzerland 
between the yean 1500 and 1825, where his school was visited by ob- 
servers and students from various parts of Europe and America. Start- 
ing with Rousseau's idea of a return to nature and basing his theories 
on the idea that sense impression was the only true foundation of human 
knowledge, be worked out the concept that the mental development of 
human beings was organic and proceeded according to law. He dedared 
that education was a drawing-out process and not a pouring-in process, 
that the basis of all education lay id the nature of the individual, and that 
methods of instruction must be sought and constructed to that end- 
Ife attempted to “psychologize instruction,” that is, according to his 
own statements, he tried to hannonire instruction with the law of in- 
tellectual dc\’elopment. His theories included a simplification of the 
elements of knowledge and their reduction to a scries of exercises, sden- 
tiScnlly pnded for all dasses, in order to provide the proper physical, 
mental, and moral development He planned to mechanize methods and 
teaching processes, so that there would be a regular A, B, C for each 
* Jom Lo(3z, An Ettey Concerning Iltrman Undcrttm^lng (Ozfonl. lS9t). 
BooV L 
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type of instnictioD, which when learned would give perfection to a 
teacher and finality to his teaching. To Pestalozzi, education was "the 
natural, progressive, and harmonious development of all the powers and 
capacities of the human being.” 

The work of Pestalozzi was not sctentific or entirely practical, yet it 
had a profotmd influence. Pestaloms faidi in the power of education 
to regenerate society had effects in western Europe and later in the 
United States in demonstrating how orphans and defectives could be 
aided by giving them an intellectual and industrial training. Observa- 
tion and investigation came to receive emphasis in education; class dis- 
cussion was given attention; and the elementary school was reorganized 
on the basis of classwoik and group instruction. Modem methods of 
elementary training had their beginning at this time, and a new concep- 
tion of the school as an instrument of society to train future citizens arose. 

The ideas of Pestalozzi began to appear in the United States early in 
the nineteenth century. They were introduced directly from the original 
centers in Switzerland and indirectly from forms Pestalozzianism 
had assumed in Cenaany, France, ^glaod, ami other countries. Many 
articles were written and published in American educational journals. As 
a result, the ideas and practices of Pestalozzi spread rapidly in this coim- 
try. During the third quarter of the nioeteenth century, they had a pre- 
vailing influence, though somewhat formalized, upon elementary ^u- 
cation. 

The new ideas of Pestalozzi changed methods of instruction in the 
elementary schools of Europe and of America. The old method of 
memorizing material found in primer or text was severely attacked. The 
idea diat the duty of the teacher was to hear recitations, test memory, keep 
order, and administer disdpline was challenged. The new conception of 
slow, individual development demanded subject matter and method 
suited to the pupil’s stage of development The results were many. A sd- 
ence of teaching arose; methodology became an important field; pedagogy 
began to take form; and psychology, although still very elementary, 
came a guide. Normal schools for the training of teachers developed in 
European countries and later in the United States. Pestalozzi himself con- 
duct^ in Europe a secular teacher-baining institution- Strange as it may 
seem, however, Pestalozzianism exerted little influence over methods of 
teaching in the secondary schools of this country. 

Careful analysis of the ideas of Pestalozzi shows that tb^ were based 
upon sympathetic insight rather than upon scientific prindples, in spite 
of the fact that he was influenced hy the rising scientific movement of 
his time. It was left for his disciples and followers, Friedrich Wilhelm 
August Froebel and Joharm Friedridi Herbait, to develop elaborate sys- 
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terns of educah’on. The work of Froebel dealt largely with the kinder- 
garten and therefore will not be discussed here. Before taking up the 
conlnbutions of Herbart, it may be well to consider the methods used in 
American secondary schools from their origin, because it was not until 
the Herbartian theories penetrated them that any great changes were 
made in method. The theories of Lodce, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and others 
did not have much influence on method in the secondary schools of this 
country until the last decade of the nineteenth century, when Herbartian 
influence cast a flood of light on existing methods; and the upheaval that 
followed has not yet subsided, for it stimulated the more recent move- 
ments that have developed in the field of education. 

Study and Method in Early American Schools 

The first secondary sdiools in the American colonies were of the Latin- 
grammar-schcwl type, patterned after such schools in the mother coun- 
try. The origin of the Latin grammar school can be traced to the latter 
part of the Middle Ages. Latin was naturally the medium of instruction 
during the medieval period because it was the language of the church, 
of the university, and of legal procedure and was necessary for travel 
and communicadon. In the introduction of a manuscript text used in the 
schools of Europe from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries, Latin gram- 
mar was defined as 'the doorkeeper of all the other sciences, the apt 
expurgatrix of the stammering tongue, the servant of logic, the mistress 
of rhetoric, the interpreter of theology, the relief of medicine, and the 
praiseworthy foundation of the whole quadrivium.” * Much stress there- 
fore was placed on the study of Latin and also on Latin grammar. The 
general method of leaching was that of question and ans^ver. Since manu- 
script books and textbooks were scarce, the teacher frequently dictated 
passages, which the pupils wrote down and committed to memory. 

Toward the close of the Middle Ages, osving to the weakening of 
feudalism, the growth of national spirit, the discovery of the old classics, 
and the rise of humanism in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
medieval curriculum was transformed and new forms of teaching came 
into use. The court schools and other schools that arose adopted Ae new 
learning. Also, in the grammar schools, pure Latin and Greek took the place 
of monkish Latin; and the old dassics of Rome and Greece, brought 
into prominence again >vilh the rise of the movement known as die 
Renaissance, found an. important place in the wlwyals. The introdnedon 
of printing about this time resulted in many improved textbooks, and 
* Alxxandeb De V 1 L 1 .A Die, DoctriiuJe. Quoted to E. P. Cubberley. The History 
of Eduaaion (Boston, 1920}, p. 155. 
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the days of enslavement to scarce manuscript texts were over. With the 
introduction cf paper, which displaced parchment, written themes 
gradually toolc the place of disputation. But the vehicle of the new in- 
struction was still Latin, now once again made a vital and living lan- 
guage. Greek also was studied in the scboob to some extent. 

During the sixteenth century, the new learning became narrow and 
fonnal. The classics were no longer used to impart a liberal education 
preparatory to useful public service but they came to be used largely 
for disciplinary ends. The literature of ancient Greece and Rome was 
no longer interpreted in terms of life. The aim of education became chiefly 
a mastery of the classics in regard to form rather than to content In the 
grammar schools, much of the time was devoted to the drill of inflect- 
ing, parsing, and analyzing, Granunatical drill was emphasized. Under- 
standing was neglected, and the study of the humanities became flxed and 
was made an end in itself. 

Latin remained the chief subject in European secondary schools, be- 
cause its difficulty was considered to be the best means for disciplining 
the mind. As a result of this gaaerally accepted theory, Latin and, to a 
lesser extent, Creek and mathematics were firmly entrenched within the 
curriculum of European secondary sdiools at the time when the first 
English settlements were made in America. 

The American Latin gr ammar schools were largely dominated by 
ecclesiastical motive and influence and had for their main aim the 
preparation of students for the universities, which trained scholarly lead- 
ers, espeoally for church and state. Before the colcmial period ended, a 
rival seccmdaiy schcral appearecL The academy developed, partly be- 
cause of the need and demand for the inclusion of practical subjects in 
the curriculum, such as merchants’ accounts, navigation, surveying, and 
higher mathematics. The general aims of the early academy were to 
prepare for life and to give a liberal education. Girls as well as boys were 
admitted and, in time, separate schools for girls were organized. At first 
the practical subjects received emphasis in these academies, but not 
long after the opening of the nineteenth century the narrcjw classical 
course of the Latin grammar school was added, in order to train students 
to meet college-entrance requirements. The academies developed a dual 
purpose — preparation for life and preparatiOD {or college. This resulted 
in two distinct courses, the English course and the (dassical course. The 
American public high school, originating in 1821 in Boston, aimed at first 
to impart knowledge and give a “finishing course preparatory to mercan- 
tile and mechanical pursuits. Gradually, the high sdiool superseded the 
academy just as the academy had triumphed over the Latin grammar 
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sciwoL Later, l iVe the academy, ft was forced to consider the cjuestion of 
college-entrance requirements, a problem that still remains vexatious to 
some extent. 

In all types of secondary schools flirou^out the eighteenth century 
and during most of the nineteenflj century, the method of teaching was 
in accord with a philosophy of education that emphasized mental disci- 
pline and “faculty psychology.” Based tn general upon old Aristotelian 
prindples, this theory conceived the mind as a number of broad faculties 
or mental powers, each separate and distinct from the others. The sdiools 
existed to train these faculties of memory, retention, reasoning, percep- 
tion, and attention. The rote, or memorUer, method, therefore, was widely 
practiced and became so formalized that mere memorizaticm of subject 
matter was the chief end of education, and little or no attention was gi''un 
to com p rehension or understanding. During the eighteenth c»ntaiy, his- 
tory was rarcty found in the curriculum of the Latin grammar school; but 
wi& the de\'elopment of the academies and the public bi^ school, it 
became established as a school subject The method used was to insist 
that historical material be “firmly fixed in the memoiy.” The memorUer 
method persisted in many places in this country, even after the opeoiog 
of the twentieth century. 

The Effeccs of Herbartiaii Ideas 
A change in educational theory and philosophy, which had its begin- 
ning in the Umted States just b^ore the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, revolutionized the old ideas of method in the secondary schools. 
By 1890, the Hecbaitian phOosophy of educatror) was introduced into 
this country from Europe and did much to discourage belief in the doc- 
trines of formal disdpUiie and “faculty psychology.” Herbart conceived 
the mind as a uiut and not as a numbCT of faculties. Aldicru^ he recog- 
nized die potency of interest as a (actor in the leaming pr ocess and ad- 
vocated the adaptatira of instructioo to fit die needs and capacities of 
die child, his greatest emphasis was placed on the teacher. The five for- 
mal Herbartian steps, wlud are discussed in another chapter, approadi 
the problem educatioa laigety from the viewpoint of the teacher, not 
of the pups. 

The efiect of HeibaztiaQism upon edncation, bodi elementary and see- 
ondary, was beneficiaL The concept that the outcome of education was 
r»t the strengthening of the mental faculties hut rather the building up of 
an “apperceptive mass” of ideas was revolntionaiy. Herbart condemned 
the rote method and stressed compiehension and asscxaation. He believ'ed 
that the edocatioc of die mind was whol^ a ™ttCT - of the presentation of 
the proper education materials. philosopl^ was an improvement over 
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the old "facul^-p^cbology" id^ of trainiog and prepared the wny {or 
recent theories of education. 

Herbartian theory and practice became popular in Germany between 
1S6S and 1883. Under the leadership of T.Ziller and William Rein, Jena be- 
came a center of Herbartian teaching. Teachers and students fr o m many 
lands studied there. By 1S90, the new theories were brought to America, 
where they received an almost general acceptance. As was the case with 
Pestalozaanism, the influence was first fdt in the elementary schools; hut 
in a very short time, Herbartian theories and principles were applied to 
teaching in die secondary schools. 

The decade in which Herbartian philosopliy first took root in the 
United States was one of investigatioD and activity along aH educational 
lines. Committees of learned societies and organizations, especial^ die 
National Education Assodatioa and the American Historical Association, 
were appointed, and various educadonal agencies were established. In- 
vestigations, reports, and discussions brought out current practices and 
methods of teaching and laid ibe foundations for improvement in the 
fuhire. 

An exceedingly important educational report was that of the Com- 
mittee of Ten of the National Education Assodation, xoade in 1893.* The 
work of the Committee was accomplished through nine conferences. The 
Conference on History, Civil Covemment and Political Economy met at 
hfadisoQ, Wisconsio, In December, 1892.* A recommendation was made 
that history be taught for eight consecutive years in the schools— four in 
the elementary school and four in tbe secondary school, as follows: 

1st and 2d years. (Grades, and six) Biography and mythology. 3d year. 
(Grade seven) American lustoiy; and elements of dvfl govemmenL 4lh year. 
(Grade eight) Creek and Roman history, with their Oriental connections. 5th 
year. (Grade iwe) French history. To be so tanght as to elucidate tbe general 
movement of mediaeval and modem history. 6th year. (Grade ten) English 
history. To be so tanght as to elocidale the general movement of mediaeval and 
modem history. 7lh year- (Grade eleven) American history. Sth year. (Grade 
twelve) A special period, studied in an intensive manner; and civil govemmenL 

For schools not able to adopt this program, the following was suggested: 

1st and 2d years. (Grades six and seven) Biograpig^ and mythology. Sd year. 
(Grade eight) American history and civil government. 4th year. (Grade nine) 
Greek and Roman history, wii their Oriental connections. Sth year. (Grade 
ten) English history. To be so taught as to elucidate the general movement of 

■ Report of the Committee (of Ten] on Secondary School Siudiet, Natkmal Educa- 
tion Association ( Washingtiai, 18^). 

*The resoIntioDS and coochiaons of die Sbdisco Cooferezice fonn a part d tbe 
Report of tbe Committee of Ten; see pp. 182-^03 of tbe Report. 
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mediaeval and modem history. 6lh year. (Cndc elevtsi or twelve) Arocrioo 
history and dvil government 

The Conference recommended that no formal instruction In political 
economy be given in secondary schools, but that a knosvlcdge and under- 
standing of our economic life and fJcv-cIopmcnt be taught, cspcdalJy in 
connection with the teaching of United States history, civil government, 
and commercial geography. 

The Conference reported that it bad found methods of teaching de- 
plorable in both elementary and secondary schools. In the latter, the reci- 
tation based upon a teitbook was the method in general use, and text- 
books were frequently poor and antiquated. In some high schoob and 
academics, outside reading, ora! topics, written exercises, and map work 
were included in Instruction, but methods and procedures, generally, 
were based "on a few brief textbooks.* The Conference recommended 
that teachers be better trained "in books, methods, lines of thought, and 
interest"; that for the first two j'cars, oral instruction be given in biography 
and mythology; that after the fint two years, suitable textbooks be 
used, but only as a basb for teaching facts and the sequence of ev'ents, 
to be supplemented by other methods; that mote than one textbook be 
used; that the topical method be stressed; that the subjects of English 
and history be correlated as far as possible; that pupiU !:« taught to dis- 
criminate betu'cen original sources and secondary works in the last years 
of the secondary school; that written work include notebooks, reports, 
and the study of source material; and that reference books be provided 
by all schools to the extent of tl^r ability. The work of the Committee 
as a whole was in regard to adtninbtiation, especially the time allotment 
and limits of the various subjects, college-entrance requirements, and the 
articulation of secondaty-schml and college work. M^od was therefore 
of secondary importance to the Committee. ^Vhat was mentioned about 
method in the report of the Madison Conference on History, Ciril Cov- 
emment and Foliticnl Eco n o my contained nothing original, being merely 
statements of existing practices In a few progressive spools, which it wa* 
hoped would become gencraL Yet through the publid^ given to better 
m^ods of teaching, the infiuence of the report was great Also, for the 
first time, a complete program in history for the schools of this coontiy 
was mapped out and recommended. 

Another outstanding report of the period of the nineties was that of 
the Committee of Seven of the American Historical Association, whi(d> re- 
ported in 1898.* After consideiing ^steins and methods of instruction in 
European schools as well as programs and methods in our own country, 
the Committee recommended the following four-year course in history; 

» The Study of HUtory in SAxit (New Tort, 1899). 
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Fust year. Ancient Hirtoiy tn 800 An. Second yas. .MedJa^-al and 
Enropei HWoty. Third year. Englirh history. Fourth year. Amencan history 
and Civil Gover^enL 

A three-year course in history ^vas also suggested 

The report of the Committee of Seven showed that, m f^ as mettcd 
was conimed, improvement had been made « 

sinr* the report of the Committee of Ten in 1893. Undoubtedly the rec- 
ommendalio^ of the Madison Cnnfenmoe bad ^ n^nm* m brmgnrg 
this about In its report the CommiHee of S^-en sboned that 
in an parts of the country had adopted snbstanhally sn^ 
inslmSon and that the old role system was be^g to We 

Connnittee found that nuiterial outside the lerti^ of a 

large number of schools and that nrany re«|^ the n,^.^ “f n 
hh^ for doing dBdent wort “P'“ 

appearing. the Committee suggested that textbooks be 

In ts recommen^bon^ S^^^da^schools, in order to give 
usrf in the the use of collateral and supplementary 

coherence to Ae leaching aids, such as notebooks and 

reading ^ ^ employment of lire source method in seeondaiy 

“o'’ mrtSddCTelon.MXiSg the last two decades of the century, 
d the lirSted amount of printed source mate- 

devoted largely ... at that time had a grip on many 

rial fOT The committee staled that it regarded 

schools m New ^8 . , t as something which may be used for 

1= other res^ ^e report in many ways was smular 

*° ■n,' H.£tol*pSosopby caneasaybeseeninlhere- 

wfcommittees. - 0.0 same is tore of the re^ of van^ 
ports of these invesHgations and reported durmg this 

otter follow^ Ihe educatioaal actisilies of tbe 

period. 0;™S tapmvement in methods of teaching history in 

nineBes, *ere w^ ttis^coimtry, aHhongh attention was called from 

tt= sermn'W ^^'^rical*eq„iP»™' ” ■=« “i™'- 

time to time to * STSo disrepute, in theory at least; compre- 
yie ^worked out in accord wifl. the 

’“’“‘“IStiS^rffte iSr^ttees.. the necessity for giving f^js 
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selecting teachers was given a certain amount cf consideration; and at- 
tempts were made to adapt the subject matter to the interests, tastes, and 
abilities of the pupil The period of Heibartian influence, on the whole, 
was a tiansitioi^ one. It prepared the way for newer and better concepts 
of education. 

The Rise of the Modem Philosophy of Education 
By 1910, Heibartianism as a ^stem cf education was quite generally 
criticized. The emphasis upon the teacher and upon fonnal procedure, 
especially, was opposed. A new concepticm of learning was arising, based 
upon a new psychology and founded upon scientific procedure. Back of 
this movement lay the work of the rrfonners of the ei^teenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. The work of Locke, Boussean, Basedow, Pestaloni, 
Froebel Heibart, Spencer, Huiley, and others, in their efforts to improve 
the ideals, organization, content, and methods of education, laid the basis 
of the ps)'diolo^cal sodological and scientific movements of modern edu- 
cation. Upon this foundation and in accord with our modem knowledge 
of society, a new educational philosophy is being de^ cloped- 
According to this new education^ philosopl^. learning is an active 
process. Herbartianism stressed the teacher; the new philosophy empha- 
sizes the pupfl. Learning does not consist in training the of 

the twtnd or in the mere acqnisitioa of an 'apperceptn'e mass* of ideas 
but is a constant process of reorganiziag and reconstructisg experience. 
Education, then, is an active latbCT ihan a passive process. The school not 
only b a preparation for later life but most be regarded as life itself: 

■ ^STien tbe school introduces and trains each child of sodrty into member- 
ship withiTi suA a little comomnity, atuiating him with the spirit of service, 
and prosiding hbn with the instruments of effective self^irKtion, we sh a l l 
have the d e ep est and best guarantee of a larger society wfalA is worthy, lovely, 
and haimODious.* 

The activities of tbe school, then, most be socialized in order that they 
may reproduce real-life situations. Tbe interests of tie pupils indi^dualfy 
and collectively must also be considered. Altbou^ generally accepted, 
many of the new concepts have been oiticized, especially the emphasis 
on the pupil, from the point of view of the nature and nee^ of society. 

The present empha^ on the individual in educational tbou^t and 
practice, whiA has been largely the result of educational psyAoIogy dur- 
ing the past tlnily years, has been challenged by many rfucational soo- 
olc^ists. Their point of siew is fliat all indhidoals, regardless of mental 
capacity, must be first mrialiypJ and that aB soda! situations must be 

• JoHJf DewTT, The School end Society (Chicago. I£e2), pp. 27-33. 
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tttilized to this end, in order to avoid flie possibility that superior inteHecl 
and training will be osed against and not for society. They object to a 
philosophy of education that advocates, first, die development of the 
individuality of pupils and, secondly, the training of cooperation and 
social attitudes and ideals. They insist that die group must be socialized 
first and that the thinldng of the individuals in the group be given a 
collectivist cast. The brighter pupils must then be recognized and trained 
for leadership. According to the educational sociologist, unless the indi' 
vidual is first socialized, the final product of education can result only in 
a more eSdent selfishness, and the pupil will not be trained adequately 
to take his pla(% in society. In fact, he may be trained to become an enemy 
of society. 

The fundamental problem in any philosophy of education is whether 
the individual or the group is to be considered the center of gravity. 
Exaggerated individualism is a by-product of democracy. According to 
theory, every individual, regardless of intelligence, training, or abdity, 
may exercdse his fudgment independently of the accumulate expericDce 
of group. There are evidences, however, that the theory of rugged indi- 
vidualim is beginning to give way to social control, and much is be- 
ing said about conectivism. The economic and social problems of the 
past few years and the attempts made to solve them constitute an excel- 
lent example of this trend toward social control Our philosophy of educa- 
tion is gradually being modified to accord with present sodal trends, al- 
though there is still a Ug. 

It is true that our social order today is sufieriog from aa excess of mdi- 
vidualism. One does not have to search far among youth for the spirit ef 
'everyone for himself and the devil take the hindmost.’* How much of fhU 
is due to our school philosoplty and practice may be a question. Un- 
doubtedly, the need for social cooperation today demands that the school 
emphasize the social values. If we turn out pupils {rom the schools with 
an antisocial philosophy, we have failed society. This does not mean that 
the individual is unimportant but that he should be de^'eloped only in 
harmony with die higher social conc^ts. 

Emphasis during recent years has been on individual instruction in 
the c^sroom, but the socializatioa of the individual must not be 
neglected. Almost all onr modem methods and procedures can be used 
to promote both. In the pages that follow, it will be shown that sodaltza- 
fion can be used m connectfon wffii codmdual dcMskipment It is essen- 
tial that, in the training of citizens, the teacher consider both continually. 
The development of the indiyidual capadties of the pupil must continue 
to play an important part in education, but the socialization of the pupil is 
Just as important, for, if society is to ftmciion in an intelligent manner. 
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tl^re zmist be a considerable bomogeneity o{ tbougbt, feeling, and habit 
in the grmp. 

In discossing the nature and functions of the sodal sciences in relation 
to education, the Commission on the Sodal Studies of the American His- 
torical Association in ld!M reached the conclusion that *!□ the United 
States as in c^her countries, the age of todividnalism and laissez-faire in 
economy and government is closing and a new age of collectivism is emerg- 
ing,” * According to the Commission, the spedfie form that this collectivism 
is taluDg is not yet dear. The necessity of recognizing the eroergaice of 
a new order is stressed, as weQ as the desirability of curbing individnal- 
ttm; bet tbe Commission recommends die use of every practicable means 
ward o5 tbe dangers of goose-step fermentation in ideas, culture and 
invention, of aoiEcing individuality, of neTecting precious elements in 
the traditional heritage of America and the world, and of fostering a nar- 
row intolerant nationalism or an agg r e s s ive predatory imperialism.” This 
is essential in order to secure “the reservation to the individual of the 
largest possible measure of freedom in the realms of personal and cultnial 
growth and the preservation of individuality in its noo-acqnjsitive ex- 
pressions as die fnest fiower of dviltzed society.* * The present situation, 
therefore, calls for new oppoituuitifS in education offered to duldreo 
and youth, for gifted teachers with ODderstandiDg and a broad training, 
and for sdtool administratan wbo are social statesmen. Method of teadr- 
ing is defined by tbe Commission as ”a rational ordering and balancing 
in the li^ of knowledge and purpose^ of the several elements that enter 
into tbe educative process — tbe nature of the pupil, tbe materials of in- 
strnctioo, and the total learning situatioa.” ' Tbe lepo r t well sets forth the 
fact that method cannot be separated from subject matter or aims. 


Present-day PhDosopfay anri hlethods of Icstraction 
The effect of recent edncatiocal phOosophy open the methods of tead>* 
ing has been revo lu tion a iy. The central place in tlK school, in theory at 
has been pven to ^ popfl. The teacher cannot substitute his ac- 
tivity for that of tbe puptl in tbe learning p TT v*^- Any process that is not 


* Anerica H is t o ri cal Asooatioa, CTi-i.u qb &e Stores, Cef^utiont 
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based upoa Ibe "pupfl-acliviiy’* amception is act in accord widi these 
recent educational theories. 

Ihe trend in method is alrvays away bom rigid fn rmaiirm jn teaching 
procedures. Education should be natural and info rmal. In the social 
studies, even more than in ar^ other subject in the secondary srhoo], 
socialization is necessary. Through his own activities intermin^ed with 
the activities of the group, the pupil can learn and develop. Vacation 
must begin with the child and must be adapted to the needs and require- 
ments of die child as be grows. Only in this manner, according to the 
new philosophy, can the individual be made sodalty eSdent 

The content of the subjects is becoming e>-er more dosely related to 
method. Curriculum reformers insist that only the mater^ whidi is 
utilitarian and functiona] in the development of good dtizeas should be 
taught in the secondaiy-schoot soda! studies as well as in other subjects. 
Yet it remains to be discovered what is useful and what is no^ for there is 
much disagreement on this problem. Efforts are being centerod, however, 
upon determining the values to be derived from integrated units of sub- 
matter whi(^ will contribute to ezteuding the ezperiences of the 
pupil and aiding him to adjust himself to his environment 

Within recent years, many methods of teaching the sodal studies have 
been developed. Attempts have been made to discover the best method 
or methods of teaching not only the various soda] studies but other sub- 
jects as well Studies and experiments have been made and reported in 
various educational journals and printed in scholarly diss erta tions. These 
are usually of two general types: (I) the uncontrolled experiment; where 
the plan, method, and results of single methods of teaching are described, 
and (2) die controlled experiment, which involves the use of two or 
more classes, each studying the same material but using different methods 
of instruction. A careful check and study of each dass wiH show which 
has gained the most and will reveal which method is superior in so far as 
those groups are concerned. The most important contribution of such 
experiments in the various sodal studies has been to show the superiority 
of many of the newer special methods over the traditional or generally 
accept^ textbook method. It may he added, however, that many of these 
controlled experiments have lost their validity because the promoters have 
forgotten the true spirit of experimentation and have started cnit cm the 
premise that their plan is superior. 

From a study of the theory and practice of various methcxls of teaching 
the social studies, together with much experimentation, it is evident that 
there is no one best method. Few good teacJiers use any one procfidure 
CTclusively. The successful teacher will avail himself of many methods or 
phases of cfcfferent methods, vaiymg them to suit the conchtioos that 
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surround Tiim, the materials of instruction, and the mental status of his 
class. It is well to keep in mind, however, that the best methods are those 
which arouse interest and effort, which develop self-activity and initiative, 
which stimulate independent thinking and judgment on the part of the 
pupil, and which make for cooperation and socialization. 

Summary 

The origin of methodology in education can be traced to the ideas of 
Rousseau, who himself was influenced by Locke and others. Earlier 
writers, like Comenius, rebelled against the formal education of their day 
and suggested better principles of teaching, but without any tan^ble re- 
sults because of the turmoil of the times. In the ei^teenth century, Rous- 
seau provided some of the ideas for reforms in teaching, which others 
developed and put into practice. The most important of these reformers 
was Pcstalozzi. who accomplished lus great work in Switzerland between 
1800 and 1825. Festalozzi attempted to reduce the educational process 
to an organized routine, based on the natural development of the child. 
Although not original or very efBdent, his work marks the introduction 
of modem pedagogy and the beginning of modem methods in elementary 
training. Festalozzian ideas spread rapidly throughout Europe and the 
United States but had little practical influence upon methods of teach- 
ing in the secondary schools of our country. 

Froebel, Herbart, and others succeeded FestalozzL Herbart empha- 
sized educational development from experience and from the environ- 
ment, as contrasted with Festalozzi's emphasis on mental development 
from within and according to organic law. Thus, although Herbart recog- 
nized the need for adapting instructioD to fit the capacities of the child, 
his chief concern was with method and ^vith the work of the teacher. 
Herbart undertook to show that education consisted in the building up 
of an “apperceptive mass" of ideas, rather than in the development of 
the mental faculties. Herbartianism worked out by Ziller and others in 
Germany has had a great influence upon educational content and mediods 
in the United States. Modem educab'onal theory and practice have grown 
largely out of the work of Festalozzi. Froeb^ and Herbart. The new 
philosophy, howe\’er, is based upon a new psychology and upon modern 
sdentiEc procedure. It emphasaes the pupil, at lea^ in theory, it r®* 
gards learning as an active process; it considers the interests of the 
pupik individually and collectively; and it lays stress on education as be- 
ing a constant process of reorganmng and reconstructing experience. 
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Qaestions 

L Compare the importance of a Icncwtedge of subject with a broad tmder- 

ttaadisg of methods of instructiott. 

2. Discuss the work of Coraenius and account for the lack of mfinenpe of his 
daring his penod. 

3. What were Rousseau's cerntributknia to Oiethodobgy? 

4. Show the io^oeoce of the work of Pestalom 

5. In what ways were Herbart’s ideas revnhdiosary? 

6. What connection can yon £od between Habaftianisni and die great amonnt 
of educational investigatkm and activtty dating the last decade of the nineteenth 
ceotmy? 

7. Compare the report of the Committee of Seven in 1893 with the Conclustona and 
Rfeomm^ndationt of the Cotmnissian on the Sodal Stndiet ia J934 in regard to 

8. Why was Herbartiaoiim critieized? 

9. What are the chief factors that have fcroo^t aboot the rise of a new phiksophy 
of education? 

10. Diseoss the contribotions of John Dewey to edncaticoal philosophy. 

11. IVhy has the theory of atdividoahstie trammg been ch^eng^ by edncatiooaf 
todologtsb? 

12. Sununaiize resent treads in methods of fa ulfwti oa. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE LECTURE AND TEXTBOOK METHODS 
Various Methods of Teaching 

Many methods have been devised for teaching the social studies. The 
teacher must familiarize himself with all of them in order to determine 
which will be most effective in attaining his aims. Unfortunately, pro- 
ponents of a new method have often made such extravagant claims for 
their particular system that the beginning teacher especially, and even 
teachers-in-service, have become bewildered and wonder if they are do- 
ing the right kind of teaching. For example, there has been an emphasis 
on d emocratic methods in eveiy dassroom in recent years. Few would 
deny that this is rightT^ut some go to extremes in defining their ideas 
and would make of each classroom experience a junior to%vn meeting or 
some similar procedure. The democratic way of life does not depend so 
much on method as it does on theJeelin^within tha_grn»p Democracy is 
a broad term and H s practice is just as signifi cant in listenin^o a lecinre 
or hea^ga_ concert as it is In partidpatiog inVfonim br”a panel discus- 
sion. 

M ethod is closely related to aims and objectives, for it Is the wav we 
attempt to ^ieve the pui^ses of educatio n. It has been pointed out 
that the specific aims of the ,sodal studies should include: (1) acquit- ' 
ing of knowledge, (2) developmep t of re asoning power and critical ii^g- 
ment, (3) tr aining in_inaep endenfstud y,~~(4} Tormation of habit s_and 
sluUs, and (5) trai^g in desi rable patteros of c onduct. With these aims 
cl^Iy liTmind, the teacher must plan how he can best accomplish his 
work. For example, the pupil should possess certain knowledge and 
understanding. How best can this be accomplished? Some methods are 
conducive to inculcating desirable patterns of conduct but, in so doing, 
minimize the amount of knowledge learned. The question then arises as 
to the relative value of the work accomplished. At the outset, it would 
seem that desirable patterns of conduct are more important; but if each 
class is doing this and if the sriiool also is geared to such a program, it 
may indicate that more time be given to the teaching of knowledge and 
that methods be used to attain ^is end. A pupil who is continually ex- 
pressing himself may not have anything worth while to express. 

Many methods have been used in attempting to reach the goab of edu- 
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cation. T he two oldest are the lecture an djeitboolc methods-jOthers have 
been devised including the project and problem methods, socialiEed reci- 
tation, supervised study, laboratory procedure, individualued sbidy, and 
group planning. Unfortunately, many of the proponents of these have 
made extravagant claims for them, so that the best interests of the pupils 
have not been served. The successful teacher is he who is familiar with a ll 
^^methods_and_whQ tben._with his aims clear ly in view, selects th e 
roetho^_lhat_wfll J>est,aid him in attaining d^em. Naturally, fhe best way 
to b^me acquainted with the various methods is to see theirrin action. 
Observing teachers who are successful is the only satisfactory way of 
understanding and evaluating the methods. 

A word of caution must be given in the use of methods. The personal - 
ity of th e teacher shou ld b e conside red. Some teachers are able to do 
Things successfully in a classroom that if attempted by others would re- 
sult in failure. Teachers differ and some may have more success with one 
method than with another. The difference in pupQs and in groups is an- 
other factor. Such factors as age level, social status, previous training of 
the dass, and intelligence affect the use of methods. 

The Lecture Method 

SA oolnien in general have fro w ned upo ojh e use of the lecture. meth od 
in X menca n tiign sp ools, indeed in socne ^o^ the attitude agai^ the 
lecture is so marked that the administrators are antagonistic to any amount 
of talking on the part of the teacher beyond a minimum essentiaL How- 
ever, the use of the method, or any part of it, in the American high schools 
depends on the aims of each course. With this in mind, it Is well to evaluate 
the method, trace its history in other institutions, and find out whether or 
not it is adaptable for use in American schools. 

Tliejecture method is the pr ocedur e of teadiing mo st widely used in 
American colleges and univenities. HuTTneth od-Cah be traced to the 
medieval u niversiti es of Europe, where Uie _pur po^ ofjheJectu re wa s 
to im ^rt knowled ge through manus^pt^ or texts in order to wnfirm 
autS^tative doct rineSTWithThe develdpmeht'orthe sdentilie ^irit in 
the eighteenth century, the lecture t ook on new meaning and the av owed 
f tmction of the teacher was coDceiyed to b e not only teaching but tKe_ ad- 
v aDceme nt,o{_his3^ partioJar field or. discipline. The German uni- 
ver sities led this movement, and the medie^ lecture, or the interpreta- 
bon of authoritative tSts, gave way to^the lecture^esigned to present 
in a systematic manner the various aspects of a field of knowledge. There 
is no question that these institutions succeeded in their flim< and the stu- 
dents were well versed in the subject matter of their studies. 

The method has been critidrrf in American institutions of higher 
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learning, althou^ not so vodferoiidy as in flie hi^ sdiools. GeneraDy tbe 
same criticisms have been leveled against its tise in colleges as in high 
schools; these will be taken up later. However, the lechire in the col- 
leges has many advantages that warrant its use under present-day condi- 
(p tions/S) lt is the only practica l_procedure-that_c an be followed in larg e 
classes; .tIus^o_dQubLJs_tb e duel reason wh y it is so widely used 
at-the.present time. Other means may be utilized in colleges to supple- 
ment the lecture so that the aims may be reasonably attained. It may 
•palso be said that subject matter occu pies^a_more_pr omiDent place in c ol- 
^ Meges then in high school In evaluating its place in higher institutions oT' 
learning, it is evident that those colleges which have liberally used the 
method and have emphasized sound knowledge have achieved the ideal 
of the mastery of subject matter. 

Many writers who have sanctioned the use of the lecture method in 
colleges have condemned its use in secondary schoo ls. Tbeyjnsist that 
hi^- school pupils are too immature to be sub ject to much of this form of 
procedure. It is w^U, bowser, to Iceep in mind that the lecture method has 
p^ioved TOCcessful in secondaiy-scbwl instruction elsewhere. In Euro- 
pean countries, especially in Ceimany, France, and England, this means 
of instruction has been perfected and used nith great thoroughness to 
accomplish the ends sought. This does not mean that the procedures sue-' 
cessfui in foreign countries can be foDowed in the same way in Ameri- 
can schools. Ginditions in the secondary schools of the European cotm- 
trfes are more faTOrable to such a procedure because of their highly 
trained teachers, their selected type of pupils, and the military discipline 
of the schools. The problem before os concerns what use we can make 
of any phase of the lecture method in attaining the aims of the secondary 
schools of today, with their diverse population and other problems. 

The Use of the Lecture Method in Secondary Sdiools 
In discussing the use of the lecture method in American high schools, 
certain factors must be considered. In the first plac e, aims have undergo ne 
tremendous so that the accumulation of subject matter is oiJy 

'one phase of the program. Again, the school papulation has changed, 
so that our schools are no longer designed primarily for college prepara- 
tion. The accepted goal is to educate all American youth. In the third 
place , teadiers are not trained in. the n se.of.tbeJectur e me thod. It is there- 
fore true that the schools cannot utilize, except in modified form, the lec- 
ture of the coDege or of the Eurc^iean hi^ school 
In friH riTing the lecture , many have gone to the extreme of condemn- 
ing any'*te lEn^ procedu^ on the part of the teacher. It is true that a 
fif^ .Tnin nto lectiw must be excepticmally interesting to bold the atten- 
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tion of pupils, especially if it has to be accompanied by laborious note 
talcing. IIowe\-er, this is not the only way the mcthcxl may be used. In a 
sense, it may indude anything that the teacher "tells." In this discussion 
we shall consider it to include any talk — ^planned or impromptu— of the 
teacher, whether it lasts only a few minutes or fifty or more. 

The tendency in school practice today is to put the teacher as far i n 
the background_as_p05 siblc. The pupil m u5t.fipJ!-QUt_io r himself. This 
^nifally goes under the name of pupil activit y ^ nd is governed by a 
fabe interpretation of the educational maxfnPleam by doing.” Too often 
an analog is taken from an activity that involves motor responses to 
explain an activity that involves mental responses. A child learns to 
walk by trying to walk; a boy learns history by self-activity. It is never 
made dear how this self -activity takes place. I n the minds of some ed u- 
cators, if a pupil is readin g a textbook , it is_selractiyity; jf he is Jirtenmg 
to^ lerture, it is not Su ch an assump tion.is.foob'sh..For example, a pupil 
£f"stu3^g a'problem in history. To solve the problem, he gets much 
materia! from the textbook. He also may get other material from the 
teacher through a lecture. The question naturally arises why the knowl- 
edge acquired from the textbook is more significant than that acquired 
from the lecture. In the one case, it entered the m i nd of the pupil by m eans 
of the e ye from the printed page; in the other, it CTt ered th e min d ^nhe 
pupirity means of the f^m the'lips'^ the teacher._lndeed, the sec- 
“oBd nieaormrght be much more significant, for the words have received 
the warmth of a living personality. 

Much harm has been done to the cause of education through loose 
terminology. One of the terms often used and loosely applied is "pupil 
passivity .” T he implication in tended emphasizes that pupi ls do not lea rn 
when they are passive. Education do es not c onsistjpf a “po uring-in” pr oc- 
No OTe will find ^It with the term itself; the trouble com« with the 
interpretations placed upcm it Some educators in condemning procedures 
in the teacdiing of the social studies have sou^t their illustrations in 
other branches of learning. Each subject has its own aims and their attain- 
ment must be judged on the basb of the subject studied. If one is teach- 
ing typesvriting, naturally the pupils must be busy at the typewriters. 
Of course, the teacher must explain detaQs, but the end in viesv is a physi- 
cal action. The teacher who has spent too much time talking in such a 
course would be ineffective. However, the eScacy of the teacher’s mediods 
in typing Is shown in the results in that subject. It is therefore unfair to 
judge the results in the social studies on the basis of methods in that or 
any other subject. In arithmetic, pupils are taught bow to do problems 
and then they work out similar problems cm paper or blackboa^ None 
of the methods in these examples would have anything to do with the 



teadier might be doing roost of the talking, but no one could accuse the 
rlass of being mentally passive. In svartime, a teadier giving a talk on 
countries where brothers and friends are fighting and where the boys in the 
dass might also have to go in the future might have a lack of physical 
activity in the classroom, hut the pupds could be in rapt attention and 
wide awake to every word spoken. 

It is true that teachers often take too large a part of. the _ class pe riod 
This ls_n otj>eceasarily_aJatiltuiOhejecture jnethod; the fault h'es in_the 
Too much time is often wast^ in the classroom in useless ques« 
tions and xambling comment Frequentty the poorer teacher, who does 
not know bow to ^ in the dass period, resorts to talk that has little edn- 
cational significance. The better tea cher may come to clas s with a we ll- 
p reparfri ralV thar pf 5>"CT_U5des^lycause_^e,dass jsamiatere sted and 
listfei The lect ure method ha s 3_P9 it to ohv in the secondary scA ooL 
jiuL iL.tnurt_b<Lmed.with.disgetm n . It demands me ntal ac ti rity on the 
part of the pupi l 

In the sodal studies the acquiring and understanding of knowledge is 
important In choosing methods, the teacher has to consider rh?s aim The 
modified lecture mediod has a place in the social studies abm-e all sub- 
jects. Especially is this true in the study of history. The reason for this 
is found in the very nature of the subje^ History is a study of vast con- 
tent and the great danger is that pupils will become lost in a maze of 
facts. The teadier, by careful planning and telling, may enable the pupils 
to see the meaning of es'ents and their relation to one another and to 
the larger mm'ements of history. Often, history teachers assume too much 
on the part of their pupils. Just because a diild knows two es'ents it does 
not follow that he understands tbdr relation to each other or to history. 
The teacher must consider that higb-school pupils are limited in both 
time and ability. This does not mean that teachers must resort to the 
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‘ ‘poiirin g-tn* method of in struction tha t has bee n ju sUy critidzed in re- 
cent yg rs. ni^“telliDgi,inethoc^niay be use3 effectivel y to aid ao d 
fTifpH- piipn< in securing results from their own activities. 

** In^I phases of education, the probable and desirable activities of adult 
life must be kept in mind. The ra^o and the television are important in the 
lives of our pupils and will continue through their adult life. To be a good 
listener and to choose a higher type <rf program are essential in our educa- 
tional program. If one is to occupy his rightful place in a democracy, he 
must Inve an interest and a desire to know and understand the issues of 
American life. Television today presents many educational opportunities. 
Anything the school can do to make pupils interested in our problems and 
have a desire to listen to the issues is of great import One of the 
criticisms of American schools today is that the pupils make a poor 
assembly audience. Yet it is important in the democratic process that 
pupils ^ t aught to be good listme rs. 

^Vhen to Use the Lecture Method 
The teadier of the sodal stu^'es has many opportunities to use the 
lecture, or "teUing,” method. The following are some of the uses to whidi 
it may be put: 

'TT To give an overview of a large unit, large topic, or large division of 
the course 

^ To aid and supplement the pupSs’ reading 

JJ.-'To ^ve a background of a topic, so that t£e pupQ might more in- 
telligently undertake his work 

vlr'To save time for the pupil, so that he wiD have a greater amount of 
time for more significant study 

To arouse interest in the pnpQ 
'Bf To give an intelligent assi^iment 
^f^To explain terms and correct faxilty ideas 
To make summaries and ^ve reviews 

1. To Cite an Ocerciew . TTiis is of great educational value to die pupil 
in the sodal studies. Most pupils in these subjects are more or less be- 
wildered by the great amount of factual material inherent in their study. 
They cannot see any way out of the dilemma. Naturally their reading 
becomes irksome and wearisome. A carefully planned overview deUvered 
in a vital and interesting manner would prevent much of this bewiJder- 
ment. The pupils will be able fo see where they are going. Their read- 
ing will become more meaningful, for they will see its relationship to 
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the work at hand. The facts that th^ gather will not stand isolated but 
will be seen in relation to the larger view of the subject. 

2. To Aid and Supplerneni t he Pu pils’ Reading. This does not mean a 
substitute for the pupils'* reading. The tracber must plan carefully the 
work that the pupil has to do. One of the diief difficulties in connection 
with collateral and supplementary reading is the tj-ing up of sutJi read- 
ing with the classroom work. Tlie teacher must fake time and care to 
make the aims of outside reading intelligible and to relate it closely to 
the work of the course. In additioQ to this, howe^•e^, there is much mate- 
rial that the teacher can give that wiD lead to a better imderstanding of 
the subject The results of the teachers own varied reading and re- 
search that pertain to the topic in hand should be a^■aiIable to die pupils. 

3. To Give a Backsrotmd , This is more evident in history than in any 
other subject The events of history become more meaningful when they 
are seen in relation to an adequate backgremnd. The average pupil in 
the high sdbool does not have the ioclinadon. the time, or the ability to 
obtain such a background. It is no wronder then that the work so often 
becomes monotonous and the study of history tminteresting. Here is an 
opportunity for the teacher. He can provide sudi a background that the 
work win take on a new meaning. For eiample, in a discussion of the 
Cennan Beformadon, the pupil generally starts with a knowledge of 
only a few of the religious qu^ons of that period. ^Vhat a difference in 
comprehension might ensue if the teacher would picture for his class 
biieffy, bat vjvidly, the rcli^ous, political, and economic conditions In 
Germany at that time. 

4 To Save Time for the FupiL The teacher must remember that the 
pupil s time is limited and that, if he spends it in studying minor details, 
he will be forced to neglect the more significant aspects. There is no 
excuse for a teacher's squandering a fe%v hours of a pupiTs time in hav- 
ing search for material and infonnatiOD that can be given in a fifteen- 
minute lecture. This does not mean diat a pupil must be prevented from 
doing independent stud^ it does mean that his study time must be used 
to the best advantage. 

5. To Arouse Interest. We are not interested in what we know little or 
nothing about. To most pupils, studies are as dead things until the in- 
vigorating words of a living personality make them live. It is the teacher 
fiiat intr^uces his pupils to the events and persons of history. Andrew 
JstdesoD and pgtn Houston may become living personages to pupils^ in- 
stead of musty figures ftrsm a historic past. It is the teacher’s duty to 
engender and stimulate interest- Reading naturally occupies a large place 
in the social studies. But how can we get pupils interested in reading? It is 
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possible for a teacher to talk about a book so that pupfls will desire to 
read it Interest must play an important part in education, because it is 
the ultimate stimulus for study. 

6, To Give an Assignment. The assignment is often the most neglected 
phase of the teacher’s work. How frequently do we hear at the dosing 
minute of a class period: “The next five pages for tomoirow." It would 
be well if the teacher would often consider the assignment as a brief lec- 
ture. The assignment is the teachers opportunity to show ho^v the new 
work is related to that just completed, to tell the pupils what is expected 
of them and how they are to do it, and to give such explanations as will 
enable them to do their work effidently and intelligently. 

7. To Explain Terms and Correct Faulty Ideas. Any teacher who has 
taught any length of time realizes the importance of teaching pupils 
the meanings of terms that are in use in current life or that are found in 
textbooks. Quite often, teachers take for granted that pupils understand 
these terms only to find as they progress in the course that the pupils have 
a very meager or even incorrect knowledge of them. Of course, the text 
win contain definitions of many terms, but this does sot insure the pupils 
mastering them. A teacher could a pupil a list of terms to de^e; 
the pupil might go to the text and copy hi^-soundiog definib’ons of them. 
Yet if the teacher would ask the pupO to explain the tenns, the response 
might be very unsatisfactory. It appears that many pupils have de- 
veloped the ^bit of copying defi^tioos from textbooks without any 
conception of their meaning. Even in examinations, pupils often give 
correct answers that have been memorized with no real imderstanding. 
The teacher can profitably spend time in creating a mental picture of 
the simple meanings of mauy complex terms. The picture must be sim- 
ple, for many pupils find it impossible to gra^ complex ideas. The 
superior pupil, of course, after learning the term in its simplest form, can 
go on to a greater complexity of meaning. 

In the social studies esprcially, ft is absolutely necessary that pupfls 
get correct concepts of many terms. Too often discussions are carried 
on in the clavs toom that are unintelli^ble to many pupils because their 
ideas of the terms used are inadequate and, in too many cases, even er- 
runeous. 

8. To Male Summaries and Give Revietcs. Sununarmng should not 
always be the work of the teacher alone. Probably the best summaries 
are result e4 the teacher and the dass worldng together. However, there 
are times when the teacher must gather up the loose ends and present a 
summary. The aim of a summary should be to emphasize the important 
points of the lesson and to show the relation of the lesson to previous 
lessons and to die unit or subject as a whole. kVhat is true of the summary 
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own words. This does not mean that tlure is a sharp dividing line where 
the old system was and the new begun. There were adherents 

of the early procedure down to the er>d of the nineteenth century, whereas 
there were objectors long before the middle of the century. 

The Redtaiion Testing Procedttre. The method as it has come down 
to us and is practiced even by teachers today may be summarized a*» 
follows: The teacher assigns a few pages of the textbook; the pupils 
memorize the facts presented in those pages; and then on the next day, 
the teacher examines the class orally to see if the pupils can reproduce 
the substance of the facts that they ^ve memorizedL If any of the pupils 
see relationships between the facts, they do so in spite of the teacher 
rather than through his aid. The procedure is not good educational prac- 
tice. It does not even do what it purports to accomplish. In Masses of 
any size it is impossible, in the time allowed, for the teacher to examine 
orally each merrier on all the facts that he is expected to know. ^Vhat the 
instructor does is to ask each pupil — or as many as possible — a few 
questions. This does not even insure that they know all the important 
fects of the lesson. Worst of all, however, the procedure violates the, 
aims and objectives of the teaching of the social studies. The aims in 
these subjects demand understanding, and none of this faculty is involved 
in the memorizatioa of a list of facts. 

This does not mean that facts are not important One needs to know 
them in order to reason and to see the relationships involved. The pro- 
cedure b criticized because in it the facts become ends in themselves. 
The method also b extremely wasteful and inefficient Undoubtedly, the 
teacher must dbcover whether or not the pupib know a certain amount 
of factual material, but there are better ways of Ending that out than by 
wasting the cdass period. The teacher can devise means whereby the 
pupib must use die material, or he may give a short written objective 
test at the begmning of the period, so that the major portion of the time 
may be devoted to real class teaching. 

Pupil-Tedcher Textbook Study. A better plan in textbook instruction 
b the one in which teacher and pupOs study the textbook together dur- 
ing the class period. No prepaiatioD b TnaHn before the class meets. With 
textbooks open, the teacher explains the Tnain topic, the relation of the 
subtopics and the meaning of the facts. He may supplement the material 
of the book to bring about better understanding. The pupib read, orally 
or silently, portions of the bcx>k and the teacher asks questions to find out 
whether they are securing an understanding. The pupib dbcuss the sub- 
ject matter and ask questions when they fail to understand. 

Although thb plan emphasizes the understanding of the material, it 
would not be advisable to use thb method through^t the entire hi^- 
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school period, or even entiiely thronghout one of the grades. Indeed, no 
one method should be used ezcdusively. The plan, however, rniVtif be used 
advantageously in the jimior high school It would enable the pupils to 
learn how to me a teztb^k cozraAly and would furnish a basis lor eSdeat 
habits of study. In the senior high school however, there might be objec- 
tions to the procedure. It is not productive of independent study on 
the part of the pupil and it is rather time-consuming in the classroom. 
Howe>'er, if pupils have not been taught how to study a textbook in the 
junior high school it would be profitable to use some of tbig procedure 
in the higher grades. 

The Topical Recitation Procedure. Another method based on the text 
that has been used successfully is the topical recitation procedure. In 
this plan, the teacher outlines the lesson in a series of topics. The pupil 
then studies the text in order to master each topic. Each pupd must be 
prepared to tell about any of these topics in Such a procedure de- 
mands a careful assignment The pupils must know what is expected of 
diem. A guidance outline is an exceU^t desice for securing this definite- 
ness. All that is needed in an outline of this form is a list of the topics to 
be treated and a brief analysis of each for the aid and guidance of the 
pupil 

One of the objections to this procedure is that eadi member of the 
prepares the same topics as the other pupils, so that when one of 
them tpiW on a topic be is repeating what all the rest are supposed to 
know. Of coune, the class could cridcue the one who talks on ^ mate- 
rial he presents and fill in any inadequacies. It is possible, too, that the 
topics 1» presented in a brief form and that a short dass discussion on 
oarb one should follow. If outside reading has been assignecl the dis- 
cussion should be richer and more fruithiL 

The Use of a Single Textbook 

It is somedmes argued that good teaching is impossible if the pupil 
is limited to a single textbook. It is true that supplementary and col- 
lateral reading be of great value to the pupil it ia ^Ito true that 
much excellent teaching has been done with a single book. The text- 
books of today lend themselves to this treatment much better than did 
of the past Many recent textbooks io the social studies, especially 
those in history, present their subject in eight or nine meaningful divi- 
sions*. The subtopics are then carefully arranged under these heads. With 
such a book in band, the teacher <an easily bring out the broad meanings 
of the subject If forced to use a single textbook, be can make liberal use 
of the 'teniDg* method to enrich and supplement the course. 

The use of one text has been criddz^ on many grounds. One of the 
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chief objections is that it tends to inoilcsUe in the children a reverence for 
the authoiitativeness of the printed page. The pupils will accept the au- 
thority of the book as final and will form the habit of accepting without 
question everything that they see in print This, however, might be due 
more to poor teaching than to the use of a single textbook. Each teadier 
should be an authority in his subject, and his pupils should regard him 
as such. The root of the trouble lies in the fact that teachers themselves 
follow the text too closely. If th^ would challenge any inaccuracies in 
the text and give various interpretations of other au^ors, more good 
would probably be done than by exposing the pupil to two or more text- 
books, for the reading of various accounts does not insure that the pupils 
will note differences in them. 

What is said of this objection can largely be said of otbeis. Although 
it is true that the text gives but one viewpoint, it is also true that the 
teacher should himself have a vieMrpoinL It may be claimed that the 
text aboimds in vague generalizations, but it must also be remembered 
that it is the duty of the teacher to see that they are made plain to the 
pupils. Although it may be stated that the text presents a meager treat- 
ment of the subject, this may be conceived as an opportunity for the 
teacher to enrich and supplement it After all the objections have been 
considered, the conclusion may be that most of them must be laid at the 
door of poor teaching rather than accounted for by the use of a single 
textbook. 

Ooe thing that must be avoided in any textbook teaching is too-close 
adherence to the text The dangers in this are not so acute today as in 
the past, for present-day texts are much better organized for teaching 
purposes. Even with the best texts, however, the teacher will have to bear 
in mind constantly the aims that he has set up for bis course. With the text 
in hand and the aim<t in mind, be will map out his work for the year. 
Probably he will use the same major divisions as the book; but when be 
comes to the subdivisions, he will find need for judicious selection. Some 
of them may have to be omitted. If supplementary material is available, 
he may need to make use of iL For instance, most texts still insist on giv- 
ing descriptions of the campaigns of all our wars, despite the fact that 
these are alien to the aims of the teaching of history. On the other hand, 
writers vary in the emphasis that they place on different topics. Teachers 
should avoid the temptation to teach ail that is in the text and should not 
follow too closely the emphasis given the material by the author. 

Naturally, the use of a single textbook is more feasible in a study of 
bistoiy th^ in a nonhistorical field. For example, in a study of a topic 
in a course in problems of demodacy, it is necessary that the study be 
brought up to date. It would not sati^ the aiing of course if a topic 
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wa* studied to a point of what happened some years ago and then 
the pupil left without an understanding of its sigidficance today. In a 
study of the farm problem, it would be foolish to end with the varioizs 
agricultural adjustment acts of the New Deal period. It is necessary for 
the pupil to know what has happened since that Hme and for him to 
understand the recent farm factors that affect our present daily living. It 
would, of course, be possible to teach this by using a text that is several 
years old and then use the 'tellio^ method with a liberal assignment 
in newspapers and ntsga^ines. However, the number of pamphlets and 
other materials available at small cost would enable the t^arhpr to present 
the problem in an adequate way. 

The Use of Several Textbooks 

There is a tendency today on the part of some teachers to break 
away from any textbook method in which the single book is emphasized 
by making use of several texts and references. In tbit procedure, no one 
bwk is emphasized to the disadvantage of the others. Many advan- 
tages are claimed for this plan. It is held that it overcomes the objection 
of pupils regarding the textbook as £na] authority. It also insures a bet- 
ter treatment of the various topics, as no textbook adequately treats every 
one of its divisions. The plan, however, is full of danger. It may succeed 
under the guidance of a teacher of extraordinary organizing abili^. The 
course must be carefully outlined by the teacher and the organization 
made apparent to the pupils, In the hands of the average teacher, the 
results may prove xmsuccessfuL The pupils may be saturated with a 
superabundance of facts that confuse rather than enlighten them. It is a 
great mistake in teaching to think that the more facts to which a pupil 
is exposed, the greater will be his understanding. Nmv material becomes 
significant only when tbe learner is able to interpret it on the background 
he already h^. The background of the high-school pupil is of^ in- 
sufficient so that he cannot assimilate the many facts with which be is 
confronted. Tbe pupil becomes mentally confused and disgusted with 
the subject. 

The nonhistorical social studies are better adapted to expeiiment with 
the idea of using several texts than is the study of history. Tbe follow- 
ing plan has been successfully used in teaching a course in problems of 
democracy. The course is divided into a series of fifteen units. In each 
unit the teacher prepares a mimeographed outline, a copy of which is 
given to each pupiL On the outline is found an overview of the unit, in- 
cluding the subtopics to be studied. This does not mean that the list is 
a one, for other topics may be added if they come up in class. Next 

appears a of from eight to twdve texts in whidi the reading for tbe 
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unit may be fotmd. The diapters or pages are designated. Supplementary 
reading also is outlined. Att^tion is caBed to current literature^ esp ecial ly 
magazines and newspapers. At the beginning (d the unit, the teacher 
taV^ a period or part of a period to its content and the readings. 

He points out which readings are most important and what combination 
of readings would be best; as undoubtedly some of them are very sixDihr. 
It should be pointed out that no one is expected to read all the books, 
although one or two generally do so; but a minimum amount of read- 
ing is expected of alL The pro^>ects of a better class discussion are in- 
creased because of the many d^ereot texts read. For the entire course, 
about twen^ different texts ate used with about ten copies of each avail- 
able. This is sufficient for about one hundred pupils, as need not 

be studying the same unit at the same time. Naturally, the teacher must 
rely on pupil help in the distributioa of books, as some pupils will take 
out a different text each night 

Similar in some ways to the plan of basing the course on several texts 
is the practice of dispensing with the basic text in favor of a syllabus. 
If the syllabus is us^ a co];^ should be placed in the bands <d each 
pupil, as each one receives a textbook in textbook teaching. It is 
essential at any stage of the learning process that the pupil see what he Is 
doing and the gcnoal directioD in which he is going. Probably the great- 
est dwger in syllabus study lies in the assignmenL Graerally, about a half 
dozen or more readings arc listed. Quite often much extraneous material 
is induded with some overlapping and some material beyond the com- 
prehension of the pupH To avoid this requires a wide knowledge of the 
subject and careful planning. Much more care must be exercised in this 
procedure than in any plan in which a basic text is used, for the textbook 
^ves at least the basic material for the ceruise. In the hands of the novice, 
the syllabus procedure might result in confusion. 

The 5eIecdoa of Textbooks 

Much attention and care are being given today to selection of 
textbooks in the social studies, as wdl as in aU other subjects in the cur- 
riculum. In the past, even dmugh textbook occupied a very promin^t 
place in teadung, its selection by tbe teacher, superintendent, or school 
board was generally influenced by the personaL'^ of the textbook sales- 
man, the general appearance of the boo^ the price of the book, or a sub- 
jective evaluation ^ it In accord with tbe scieDtifle spirit of tbe present 
there is an increasing recognition of die need for rijective evduatioD 
in the selection of textbooks. 

If a school is contemplating a change in a textbook, naturally tbe teacher 
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who is to teach the subject should have some say In the selection. Proba- 
bly the piindpal and some of the other teachers in the department should 
aci as a committee to hdp die teacher in maloDg the selection. Booh cxtm- 
panies are very willing to submit copies when a change is to be ma/lA, 
With the various cities before him, the teacher with the aid of the com- 
mittee can indicate a selection based on specific data. 

Teachers should know and evaluate the new textbooks that come out 
in their field and sample copies may be obtained. New books also may be 
seen at the exhibits that the cmnpanies display at conv’entions and insti- 
tutes. Inasmuch as a textbook in the social studies lasts about five y&az, 
and because many companies give a liberal allowance on old books, in 
order to get theirs placed in the school, the total csst of (hanging to a 
new text is not so large as mi^ be supposed. Quite frequently, teachers 
may improve their teaching by obtaining a text which meets their stand- 
ards better than the old one. It also leaves a gcxxl impression on the princi- 
pal to find that the teacher is up to date in his field and able to give ad- 
vice alxnit texts. Ibis is true, even if die school is not in a position to make 
dianges at the time. 

If there are so'eral sections or classes in the same subject the cost of 
changing a text may be cpilte smalL For instance, if there are five classes 
taking ^ same course and using the same textbook, the teacher could 
change the text for one class each year and then in five years the entire 
group would be changed to the new text The beginning teacher might 
thinV diat to teach the same subject from two difiemit texts would be a 
big problem. Hcnvever, tbe task is nc^ hard and the challeDge of teach- 
ing from two different texts should be stimulating to the teacher. 

Several check lists and scales of different type have appeared for rat- 
ing textbooks in the various fields. A g<3od, detailed che^ list for evalu- 
ating history textbooks is Miriam A. Comptoo s An Evaluaiion of History 
Texts. If a check list or a scale is too detailed or complicate^ it wiff 
defeat its Own purpose, and tbecefore U should be as simple as possible. 
The scale givoi below for evaluating textbcxiks in the scxnal studies is an 
example of a simple but comprebenxive scale. It will be seen that a 
numerical rating may be obtained for each textbook evaluated, and this 
may form a basis for comparison. Care should be taken in tbe numerical 
rating, however, for not aH items are of equal value for teaching purposes. 
The book might rate high in mechanical elements, but if the V(x:abulaiy 
is too difficult for tbe pupils the book wxmld be of little value. It is evi- 
dent that, in using the scale, the evaluation of some items requires ad- 
vanced training in subject matter, research, and teaching. The iDe:q>eri- 
teacher, however, should begin to train himself by using a scsde 
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to evaloate textbooks with which he is familur. The exerdse itself is 
valuable, for it familiarizes him with the main features of a textbook. 
The best plan for evaluating a textbook is to secure a committee of 
trained teachers who will each evaluate by means of a scale the textbooks 
that are being considered. The results of the evaluatioas can be discussed 
and a decision be made by the group. 

ScAXz raa Etauattkc Tzxtsooxi nt tsc Son*i„ Srutins 
PpMication Data 

A. 'Titie o{ Book 

B. Aathor oc Aothocs 

C. Bubliihs 

D. CopjTi^Date 
£. Humber of Pages 
F. Period Covered 
C. Price cl Book 

Knmerical RatiDg 1 2 3 4 S 

Very Poor Medhsa Good Escel- 
Pocc lot 

L Meduaical FW-mma 
L Appearance of book 
L Dunbkli^ of binding 

3. Eiad of paper 

4. dramea of type 

5. \Mdlb of 
n. Organizatica 

L Coeniplan 

2. Lopcal divixioaf 

4. Cobeience 

5. FondatDeiialttatty 
m. Freseatation 

1. Style 
^ Vocabularyr 
S. C^ureiecess 

4. Freedom from Idas 

5. Up-to-daie 
IV. lUnstratiQ&t 

1. Accuracy 

2. Objectivity 

3. Quali^ 

4. Pupil appeal 

5. Propo iU on 

V. ^tap*. Charts, and C»pbs 

1. Accuracy 

2. Conaeteoesa 

3. Size 

4. Valoe 

5. Fropcctioe 
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Numerical Hatiiig 

VI. Exercisea and Questions 
' I. Rehtioa to subject matter 

2. Comprehensiveness 

3. Value 

4. Motivation 

5. Arrangement 

Vn. References and Bibliographjr 

1. IVacticabiLly 

2. Value to teacher 

3. Value to pupil 

4. Types of material 

5. Up-to^lc 

Vin. Appendices and Inda 

1. Arrangement 

2. Content 

3. Usability 

4. Completeness 

5. Value 

Totals 

Summaxy 

The lecture and the textbook methods are the two oldest procedures 
of teachlog in the Uctited States. Today, the lecture method is generally 
held in disrepute in the secondary schools. However, in American col* 
leges and Ettr opea n seconda ry sct rook, th e lecture continues t o be su c- 
cessfuUy used. If the lecture is'regard^ as any land of planned talk, it 
has a place in American high schook. Especially is this true in the social 
studies. These subjects are of vast content and often present difficulties 
to the pupiL By careful planning and '‘telliag* the teacher may lead his 
pupik to a better understanding of the subject. Many opportunities will 
present themselves to the teacher for the use of the “telling method. The 
ever-increasing number of pupik of low ability in the schook presents 
an opportunity for the use of a storytelling procedure that might be effec- 
tive. 

Textbook teaching has often been criticized because of its associa- 
tion with the memoriter method of learning. Generally, the type con- 
demned today is the one in which pupik recite to the teacher the facts 
memorized from the book. The facts become ends in themselves, and not 
means to an understanding. There are better ways of using a textbook. 
One plan is that in which the pupik and the teaser study the textbook 
together. The teacher can show his dass how to understand and get most 
from the textbook. Another plan is to use the textbook in a topical pro- 
cedure. In this the pupik study the lesson in order to master topics. Al- 


1 2 3 4 5 

Voy Poor Medium Good Excel- 
Poor loit 
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most all classroom methods can be used with the text as a basis of study, 
hfuch good teaching has been accomplished with the use of a single book. 
Some have advocated the use of more than one textbook in a subject 
This plan presents the danger of confusing the pupil with a super- 
abundance of facts. It may be inferior to the use of a single text with col- 
lateral reading. The wide use of the textbook in American schook demands 
that pupik be trained in its mastery. As textbooks vary in quality, the 
teacher should knmv how to evaluate them and should be permitted to 
aid in selecting theiiL 

Questions 

L. How woold you answs the charge that (he lecture method is underooqatic 
is the classroom? 

2. What part does the persooality of the teacha play is method? 

^ How ^ jxni account for the sscces of the lecture method in A m e rica s col- 
leges and European seooadary schools? 

4. Show how the proper use of the ~t^Img* method may aid in attaining our aims 
in the sodal studies. 

5. Ctitidze the slogan *leara by doiDg~ aa it affects the sooa] studies. 

8. Why is it important to min pu{^ to be good listenes? 

T. Enmnerate various uv** of ^^elling* indicate the best 

procedure for each. 

8. How can the "tellmg' method be used in teadting pupils of low ability? 

9. Criticize the reaCatlan-testiog ^ocedme. 

10. What are the advantages and ^sadvantages of the teacher and the pupds study- 
ing the test together in class? 

11. Flan a chapter in a textbook to use on the basis of a lopical-redtatioa procedure. 

12. What are the adi'antages and disadvantages of using a single textbook? 

13. Compare the use of sevsal textbooks with the use of a angle totbook and col- 
lateral reading 

14. Get sevoal texdMoks in American histoiy and evaluate itv™, using the scale at 

the t^id of the chapts. Choose the ooe you thinlc best afvt be able to your 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PROJECT AND PROBLEM METHODS 

The Origin of the Project Method 
No method has evoked more discussion than the project method. For 
many years books and journals have had much to say about it. Much of 
the discussion has centered in a definition of the project. An examination 
of the literature wiitten on the subject discloses that almost every con* 
ceivable activity of the pupil has been labeled a project Such activities 
as the following have be^ so named: dramatics, pageants, reading a 
book, making models, dressing dolts, drawing maps and charts, collect* 
ing pictures, making posters, writing themes, keeping notebooks, solving 
problems, and cultivating a plot of ground. A critical arulysis of the 
method indicates that, in the minds of many of its exponents, anything 
accomplished under pupil motivaiioa is a project A brief history of the 
method may assist us in getting a clearer view of the subject and may 
dispel some of the confusion that it has caused teachers. 

There is some doubt as to when the term 'project* was fint used in 
teaching procedure. Before educators adopted the word, it was used by 
engineers and surveyors in reference to their plans. We find the term in 
current use in educational thought during the early years of this century. 
Probably it originated at Columbia University, as the nam e of a procedure 
that* came into being in a revolt against current methods and practices of 
teaching manual arts. Before that time, the method used in teaching 
manual training consisted in having pupils maV>» articles in imitation of 
models. The pupils were taught how to use the tools and were given in- 
structions in regard to making the articles. This close copying of models 
and following instructions came to be severely condemned. As a result, a 
new way was devised by which the pupils themselves planned and 
worked out what they made. The term “project" was used in referring to 
this new method. The two outstanding features of procedure were 
pupil planning and physical activity resulting in physical creations. The 
pr6ject. however, is b^er known in it» infanry in mnnertirm with the 
agricultural classes of the vocational schools of hiassacbusetts. It was 
used as a means of supplementing dasswork with homework. In 1903 the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education used the term to designate a 
home task, planned and performed the pupiL It is significant that the 
term *bome project" was used. Suds tasks, therefore, as the makiDg of a 
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garden or the raising of chickens by pupds were home projects. The two 
essentials were similar to the manual-training project: pupil planning and 
the physical activity. Basically, the project method came to understood 
as a constructive or e xperimental undertaking^ wtuVliJnvfilvPft both pre- 
liminary planning ai^d-j^hysirai activity the part of the pupil 
'—Until the year 1918, the term was definitely understood in educational 

terminology as explained in the previous paragraph. However, in that 

year, Dr. W. H. Xilpatrick of Cohimbia Universi^ gave a definition of 

the term 'project" that has since been the cause of much perplexity. He 

defined it as " wholehearted piirp nsf ^it arH<a>y .jw>/vwvr.>» gin a gn- 

vironment^ c. more briefly, in the u nit element of such activity, the 
hearty purposeful act" ^ This definition has been used by many so as to 
include under the term any "wholehearted purposeful activity" on the 
part of the pupil. 

Since 1918, the whole matter has been very confusing to many teachers, 
and the subject has been one of much controversy. On the one extreme, 
there are those who hold that any "purposeful" school activity is a proj- 
ect. whereas others relegate it to pupil-planned activities that result in 
physical creations, J. A. Stevenson gives a definition that tends to the 
point of view of the project in the teaching of agriculture of the earlier 
years. He states that " a project is a problematic act carried to comple - 
H on if^ nahif^l getting. • However, even this writer is vague in hii in. 
terpretation as to wbat constitutes a lutnral setting in the educational 
process. 

A discussion of these viewpoints may seem like quibbling. Neverthe- 
less, it is essential that one have a clear definition of terms. It is of little 
value to educational theory and practice to collect a series of separate 
activities, held together by a string of pupil motivation, and call them 
projects. The various items often c^ed projects have enough differences 
among them either to be called by their old familiar names or to enjoy dis- 
tinctive new ones. It is not necessary that both the construction of a gate 
and the solving of a problem in history or economics should be called 
projects. From a common-sense point of view, the term in the social 
stupes should bejgstiicted to a pupil-planned, puinoseful task accfim- 
plisbed in a real-life situation. This definition will become more evident in 
the discussion that ioUows. 

The Difference between Activities and Projects 

Much of the confusion concerning projects arose with the growth of 
the “activity curriculum" or "activity program" in the elementary school, 

iThe Project Method," Tcac^m Co2Zeg« Reeonf, 19 (September, 1918), p. 320. 

* The Froject Uethod of Teaching (New TmIe; 1921), p. 43. 
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especially when its use was urged upon the secondary schooL This move- 
ment should not be confused with the extracurricular activities of the sec- 
ondary school. The "activity program" in the elementary school may be 
said to be the logical fniidon of the project method.as defined by Dr. Kil- 
patrick and others. It conceives the curriculum in terms of tasks to be 
performed rather than as lessons to be learned. The emphasis is on what 
the pupil does. For example, elementary-school pupils may learn arith- 
metic from T unnin g a pl®y stofc or a play bank, and their history from 
dramatizing the scenes of the pasL Under such a system, a large use of 
such activities as modeling, making articles, cpllecting,. drawing maps 
and posters, dramatizing, and decorating takes place. \ 

hlany who believed in the efficacy of the activity program in the ele- 
mentary school have urged its adoption in the secondary field. An exam- 
ple of its use may be seen in a Latin which completed a unit con- 
sisting of collecting materials from newspapers and magazines to show 
the use of Latin phrases or word pictures in present-dlay advertising. An- 
other example in the secondary s^ool may ^ the making of models for 
such units as transportatiaa. If the word “ariivities* is used, there need be 
DO quarrel as to terminology, for fuDdamentally it involves merely a 
concept of the philosophy of education in which one emphasizes pupil 
activity as a means of teaching. The difficulty has been that so many have 
called these various activities projects and l^ve’labeled them a teaching 
method. 

It may be profitable to discuss some of the things that have gone under 
the name "project," in order to differentiate them from the definitioa 
given In this r^pter. In the first place, projects must not be confused 
with dramatics. The acting of a scene of hi^ry may be made part of 
a project, but it Is not a project in itself. It may be of educational value 
for a class to act out the Constitutional Conventioa in the classroom, but 
there is no need to change the specific name of dramatics into a self- 
defining generic name like project Tliis is not a real, lifelike situation, and 
it would be more opportune to its xnmts under dramatics than 

under any confusing term. It has been suggested that a play may Iwcome 
a part of a project Fr^emmple, a clas^may agree to,toke full charge of 
an assembly program. The pupils d^de to act out the Constitutional 
Convention. They plan it and act it Ihe assOTbfy~ prorides the lifelike 
situation. Here, then, are the elements of the definition given of the proj- 
ect It should be noted in example that the emphasis is not on the 
acting but cm the undertaking and lesponsibili^ assumed by the c l ass. 
What is true of plays is true also of such activities as mock trials and 
pageants. 

The writing of themes has often been included imder the name “proj* 
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ect” Tbere does not seem to be any jnstiScation for as the writing of 
themes can better be discussed under its individual name than under a 
general dassificatioa called projecL Such an indiscriminate use of the 
term confuses rather than enh'ghlens. The writer witnessed an incident 
in which the members of a college were told that each would have 
to do a project as part of the required work of the course. The nlas« was 
in a quandary as to what the instructor wanted until tb^ forced from his 
unwilling lips the statement that he wanted no more than an old-fashioned 
theme. Such confusion is unnecessary. The great need in education, es- 
pecially in teaching, is to be q>ecific and definite. The theme, to be sure, 
has many elements of the proj'ect, bat its nature is such that it should re- 
ceive a separate classification. 

The project is not to be confused with the maldng of miniature repro- 
ductions. In the minds of many teachers, a project consists merely in re- 
produciag models, such as vehicle^ sh/p^ and weapons: Some of the 
things discussed in class are reproduced. For ityttanre, a pupil learns 
various features of medieval life and then reproduces some of them, such 
as a cathedral or a manor, in miniature. Although there may be educa- 
tional value in this procedure, it is not a real-life situation. 

Under such plans and procedures^ usually given the name of project, 
many educational sins have been committed. Too much time can e^y 
be lost in physical creations that have but little educational value to the 
pupil In a seventh grade fo geography, a '’project' was ucdertahen, 
depicting TnAsan life, tt was an elaborate affair and tool: much time. At 
the close of foe school term, foe pupils knew a lot about dressing Indian 
dolls and making miniature Indian wigwams, but they knew little geogra- 
phy. Quite often, ridiculous olTims are made for such procedures. A 
teacher who had her children do mudi in foe way of dressing dolls look 
great pride in foe fact that one of foe pupils became a costume designer, 
but she neglected to state what benefit foe rest of foe class had received 
or whether or not this was foe best way of producing costnme designers. 

The Use of foe Project in the Social Studies 

Under foe dpfiniKon of foe term “project” given in this chapter, it is 
evident that the study of history is ill adapted to foe method. In the other 
studies, there are more opportunities for its use and mudi of edu- 
cational value that can be gained. Civics especially offers many oppor- 
tunities to use the mefoocL A junior high school was confrcmted with the 
problem of many drives for hmds inaugurated by various charitable or- 
ganizations. Every month a few erf foe organizations desired to sobdt 
funds in foe schrol The problem was brought before the ninth-grade 
edvics As a result, they decided to undertake a project. The class e s 
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then investigated the groups seeiing to collect in the school, as well as 
other charitable institutions that woilced in the comntunity. Committees 
were organized and assigned to work. Data were found on how mud) 
was usually collected by each organization in its entirety and in the com- 
munity. Facts were ascertained on how much was spent in the com- 
munity and outside of it A rather thorough study therefore was made 
of the welfare agencies \s’orkiog and collecting in the community. After 
all the facts were assembled and discussed, the pupils decided that the 
school woiJd have one big drive for funds that year and then would vote 
on how the fimds would be divided. The pupils planned the drive and 
collected the funds. Each organization that the pupils thought worthy 
\?as given a percentage of the funds collected, based on the data that the 
survey revealed. It is easily seen bow in this project much of educational 
value was attained. The pupils learned much about their community and 
about some of our large charitable organizations. Better still, they learned 
to assume responsibility and make decisions. 

The community offers many opportunities for pupil projects. However, 
the school itself may be regard^ as a community and may be a fertile 
field for projects of various kinds. Quite ficquenlly, problems arise in the 
dassroom that may prove the basts for a project. In one class that was 
discussing the health of the natioo the problem arose concerning the ef- 
fects on an individual of eating little or no breakfast As a result of the 
* discussion, the girb of the class planned an assembly program to em- 
phasize the subject of health. With the permission of the principal, they 
gave a quiz program modeled after one of the radio shows in which two 
groups of contestants vied for honors. The program was tinged with 
humor and was well received by the pupils of the school. While this 
project had a closer connection with a health progzazn than with the 
social studies, it bad its social implications. 

Quite frequently, the dvic traits that are emphasized in the classroom 
are better practiced in other organizations of the schooL Student govern- 
ment offers an excellent opportunity for the practice of these traits. In- 
deed, student government itself may be termed a project. It is strange 
that many schools which seek the advantages inherent in the project 
neglect to utilize to its fullest capadty the organization which lends it- 
self so easily for such ends. If a school wishes to inculcate a sense of re- 
sponsibility in its pupils it should place responsibility upon them and 
allow them to make decisions for themselves. In one lugh school, a mem- 
ber asked the student council to the possibility of changing the 

school paper from a mimeographed sheet to a printed copy. A committee 
was chosen to investigate. A few weeks later, the committee presented a 
report including the feasibility of the project and the cost, and giving its 
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own recommendations. As a result^ the council voted to print the paper 
and choose a committee to worlc with the staff, and then made plans to 
raise the money. In an effident council many plans could be made for 
the betterment of the school. In one plan it was agreed to run and super* 
vise Saturday-night dances, in order to provide better social life for the 
pupils of the school A record player was purchased and plans made for 
providing chaperones and supervision. In one school, the problem of 
trampling on the school latvn was discussed. By the time the discussion 
was over, the problem had become enlarged to consider the care and 
consideration of the property of others. As a result, plans were made 
for a campaign to insure better care not only for the school lau-n but also 
for the lawns and property of the residents and organizations of the com- 
munity. While these projects do not come from the social-studies class- 
room, they are social and civic problems and their solution is in hannony 
with the aims and objectives of the social studies. 

Pupil Planning and the Teacher in the Project 

Much stress is placed today on pupil planning in the school Some edu- 
cators have gone to an extreme and have advocated pupil planning in 
every classroom. It has, however, been pointed out that the oh/ectives 
of education should be viewed in their entirety. Pupils need knowledge 
and understanding. They also need to develop traits that are inherent in 
group planning. Pupils develop a sense of responsibility by having re- 
sponsibilities placed upon them. To be able to work together as a group 
is an aim worthy of accomplishmeoL To accept and work for a civic goal 
in the school couimuaity is esceedingfy desirable. The inculcation of 
these traits, however, is not the sole work of any one class or group of 
classes. It would be foolish to expect the civic behavior of the school to 
depend entirely on the civics or social-studies classes. Of course, if the 
school is seeking a civic goal, the civics dasses would be expected to be 
vitally interested and give impetus to the movement However, the entire 
school program must play its part in this re^xuisibility, which is social 
education. 

In the definition of a project advanced in (his chapter, no narrow view 
must be taken of pupil planning. Much vague thinking has arisen by 
stressing too much the idea of pupO initiative and control It is true that 
pupils may plan, inaugurate, and accomplish projects with no help from 
the teacher, but often be will be tbe unseen prompter in all the activi^. 
The teacher may even suggest the project. The pupils must accept it as 
their own, however, before it becomes a project to them. It is tbe work of 
superior teaching to set before the pupils worth-while tasks that they 
accept and feel to be their own. Even after the plan has been accepted, the 
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teacher s work may not be over, for his suggestions and aid may be neces- 
sary. For example, if a class has decided to undertake the responsibility 
of an assembly program, the pupils may have come to the decision entirely 
of their own volition. Imme^tely the class will be confronted with the 
task of arranging the program. Probably many suggestions will be made. 
Undoubtedly, the teacher will be asked to give his ideas. The teacher can 
now give v^uable suggestions as to details necessary for the success of 
the venture. Indeed, the teacher may regard himself as one of the group 
and may aid up to a point short of domination. It is needless to say that 
the teacher in all this work should keep himself in the background as 
much as possible and not undertake any responsibility that can be taken 
by the pupils. If the school morale is high and the assembly program has 
attained a high standard, pupils will desire the teadrer to pass judgment 
on the caliber of their production. 

It cannot be overstressed that the teacher should not inject himself too 
much into the project Too often teachers have suggest^ projects and 
then, when these were not wholeheartedly approved by the pupils, have 
insisted on their acceptance. If pupils do not accept the project as their 
own, the teacher had better dre^ matter or try to educate the pupils 
to its desirability. Classes vary in their sense of responsibility. Some have 
high civic ideals and are ready to undertake worth-while projects; others 
are rather apathetic to cMc improvement Even student councils, which 
generally represent the best elements in the school, vary considerably in 
their civic responsiveness. Some have high morale and standards; others 
are lower in ideals and bek a teal sense of responsibility. Naturally, some 
of them are full of ideas for the betterment of their school, while others 
are content to drift along. Much depends on the student leadership. At all 
times the sponsor should place as much responsibility upon the members 
of the group as they can assume. If the sense of responsibility is low, he 
has an opportunity of working with them and educating them to the 
highest point they can go. 

The Problem Method in the Social Studies 
Although there are points of si milar ity between the project and the 
problem, the differences are quite mark^ The project differs, in that it 
demands a practical accompUshmeDt in a real situation. The problem, 
on the other hand, emphasizes the mental conclusion that is drawn. Of 
course, the pupil may present his conclusion to the class; but the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the problem, as against the project, is that the situa- 
tion docs not demand action. To sum it up, in the project, the activity, 
both mental and physical, leads to the accomplishment of a task; in the 
problem, the activity involved leads to a mcn^ solution. 
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THE PROJECT AND PROBLEM METHODS 

Unlike the project, the problem method can play an important part in 
history and the other social studies. The objectives in these subjects em- 
phasize understanding and r^soning power, and this method lends itself 
well to their attainment From the point of view of pupil interest and 
training, there is abo much to justify the method. Teachers who have 
used the procedure have been quite enthusiastic about results. It enables 
the pupil to unify hb knowledge and to understand the significance of 
what he b studying. 

Different fyp« ^ problems may be used under the method. Events of 
history rabe a problem in the mind of the pupil and challenge hb think- 
ing. For example, the question might arise, *A^y were the Englbh more 
successful colonbts than the Fren^?“ Then there are problems that have 
faced the individuab of the past, which the pupil can go over vicariously. 
For instance, “How did Hamiltou meet the financial crises thatTaceH^the 
new government?* However, the greatest benefit of the procedure li^ 
with the problems that have not been solved but for which the pupil may 
attempt to find a solution. Here the pupil comes into contact with many 
facts bearing on the problem, realizes that they may tend toward different 
conclusions, and then arrives at hb own soIution.^Tbe question, “Is 
capitalbm superior to socialism?* may present such a challenge. Problems 
might be worked out in such a way ^t they touch closely the life of the 
pupil. For example, if food prices in the school c afeteri a were increased, 
the problem might shape up as follows: “Why are food prices rising?” In 
a family-living course, the problem could b^me exceedingly personal 
and might shape up as; “How can I get along better with my family?” 

Problem Procedures 

The problem method may be used in various ways. The couxse may be 
so arranged that short problems will arise during the daily lesson and 
be solved with bttle effort. Another plan b that in which the teacher or> 
ganizes each lesson around a few well-chosen problems. Then again, 
attention may be dbected to problems that will take much longer to solve. 
Many successful plans have been carried out in organizing the entire 
course into a series of problems. Thb has been done quite frequently for 
the course in American hbtoiy. Many have criticized the organization of 
a course in hbtory on the basb of problems because the procedure does 
not correspond to a strict definition of a problem. Thb criticism will be 
taken up later. However, the use of problem courses warranb a discus- 
sion of them at thb time. If the teacher wbhes to organize a course on 
such a basb, he must consider a number of things. The age, ability, and 
interests of the pupils are especi^y significant What wifi work with 
one group may not work with another. 
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A tentative list of problems for a course in American history is as fol- 
lows: 

L How did America come to be disasvered? 

2. What did the early explorers learn about the nesv world? 

3. How did the English come to establish colonies in America? 

4. How did the English force the French out of America? 

5. How did the American colonies win independence? 

6. \Vhy did the United States adopt a Constitution? 

7. How was the credit of the new nation established? 

8. Why did the United States fi^t En^and a second time? 

9. How did the United States come to occupy so large an extent of 
territory? 

10. How did the Monroe Doctrine become a powerful policy? 

11- How did the United States become more .democratic? 

19- Why did the tariff issue cause so much controversy? 

13. How did industry and invention aid in the development of the 
country? 

14. }Vhy did so many people move westward? 

15. ’iVhy did the United States divide into two hostile sections? 

Id. How was the nation reunited? 

17. What has become of the Indiap in America? 

18. How did America become a great indiistrial natron? 

19. %Vhy are capital and labor so often at strife? 

20. How has communication improved Ameiican life? 

2L ^Vby did the United States curtail immigration? 

22. NVhy was Civil Service reform necessary? 

23. How has the United States attained a prominent place in world 
affairs? 

24. ^Vhy has the govemmeot assumed more and more control in the 
domestic affairs of the nation? 

23. How did the United States become involved in the First World War? 

26. ^Vhy did the United States enter the Second World War? 

27. What must the United States do to promote world peace? 

In organizing a course in European history, the following partial list 
of problems may be suggestive for the modem period: 

L How did France become a republic? 

2. How did Germany become a great united nation? 

3. How did Italy unite to form a modem nation? 

4. How did England become a democratic nation? 
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5. How did England become a great empire? 

6. 'Why does Russia have a Soviet form of government? 

7. \Vhy did the BaUcans cause so much trouble in Europe? 

8. ^Vhy are there no strong nations in Africa? 

9. ^Vhat caused the First World War? 

10. ^Vhy was there a Second World War? 

IL How can the world organize for peace? 

In a course in civics, the following problems constitute a few selected 
examples: 

L What does American citizenship mean? 

2. ^Vhy are there different people and different groups in our com- 
munity? 

3. What does the community do to protect our lives and property? 

4. How can we attain a well-rounded life? 

5. *^Vhat does the community do in helping to build character? 

6. What is meant by public opinion in government? 

7. How are our goverrunents financed? 

8. In what ways has man conquered time and ^ace? 

9. How are human needs satisfied? 

10. How does government aid and control business? 

In the study of economics, the following problems are illustrative of 
what may be done in this field: 

1. How is man today extremdy dependent upon his fellow men for 
his existence? 

2. ^Vhy have capital and labor become so hi^y organized? 

3. How do men pay for goods and serxices? 

4. How are products and goods distributed? 

5. In what respects has the Industiia] Revolution changed our manner 
of living? 

6. What are the various means of making a living? 

7. How do we support the goyemmeal financially? 

8. How does the government help us? 

9. How has mau made economic progress? 

10. What are the underlying principles of economic cooperation? 

The problems enumerated in the foregoing courses do not require a 
pupil to come to a personal solutioo. Although a problem may be created 
in the mind of the pupil, he comes Co the solution, ooC by any decision of 
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his owD, but by an aggregate amount of information Uiat enlightens him 
in gaining the understanding. As has been indicated, somo teachers do not 
regard such a procedure as tlie true problem method. They hold tliat it can- 
not bo a problem unless the pupil comes to a mental decision or arrives at 
a person^ solution, whether right or wrong. The courses in history are 
not so adaptable for tlic use of this type of problem, although they may 
be used. Such a question as: "Was the United States to blame for the 
failure of the League of Nations?* may present a challenge of this kind. 
The nonhistorical social studies, hmvcvcr, lend themselves to such a pro- 
cedure. Indeed some have advocated that tlie course in problems of de- 
mocracy be based on a series of such problems. For example, the teacher 
or the class could pick out for study the important problems that con- 
front American life and then work for an individual or a class solution. 
For example, problems like the following might be clioscn: 

1. Is the cost of living too high? 

2. Should the federal government aid education? 

3. Aro labor utuons too powerful? 

4. Can the schools improve family life? 

5. Should we return to prohibition? 

6. Is it right that the govenunent aid housing? 

Of course, many of the problems that merely require information can 
be dianged into ones that require solutions. For example, many of those 
previously zncnlioocd in the courses in dvics and economics could be 
changed into a solvable experience. Take the one, 'How do wo support 
the government financiaily?* This could be changed to read: *Arc the 
taxes wo pay fair?* The information necessary for the first would be 
needed for the second in order to make it possible to come to a conclu- 
sion. However, c\'en if the problem remained as in the economics list, 
the wide-awake teacher could indude some of the features which chal- 
lenge the mind of the pupiL 

The Problem-solving Pnxredure 
From the preceding discussion, it is seen that there are two main types 
of problems. The first requires little or no reasoning on the part of the 
pupiL In such a problem, he could suspend judgment until he secured 
from the textbook or other books a ready-made conclusion with its sup- 
porting propositions. This is often true for courses organized on a prob- 
lem basis. The second type requires rcSective thinking that dialJenges 
the mind of the pupil and, as a result, ends in a condusion or solution. 
This section will concern itself with tlw second type of procedure. 
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In the considerab’on of this type of problem it is appropriate to note 
the words of John Dewey on reSect^^'e thought He conveniently divides 
redective thinkfog into five aspects or phases. These are: 

(1) Suggestions, in which the mind leaps forward to a possible solution; 
(2) an intellectualization of the diScuIty (a peipJeaty that has been felt f directly 
experienced) into a problem to be solved a question for which the answer 
must be sought; (3) the use of one suggestion after another as a leading idea, 
or hypothesis, to initiate and guide i^xservatkiB and other operations in collection 
of factual material; (4) the mental elaboration of the idea or supposition as an 
idea or supposition (reasorting, in the sense in which reasoning is a parb not 
the whole, of inference); and (5) testing the hypothesis by overt or imaginative 
action.* 

From the point of view of reflective thinidog, the solving of a problem 
would follow a fixed procedure of tboughL In the social studies this may 
be summed up as follows: 

L Defining the problem 

2. Formulating hypotheses for its solution 

d. Testing and judging the various hypotheses 

4. Axriving at a conclusion 

Many problems in the soda! studies will be found to be susceptible 
to ocdy two hypotheses. For example, we may take the problem: *TVas 
Jackson's invasion of Florida justifiable?* In the solution of this problem, 
only two hypotheses are passible — yes and no. All the facts, therefore, 
would be brought to bear on these two. This naturally would bring in 
such matenal as the condition of the Indians in the region, the activity of 
the British agents, the obligations of the treaty of 1795, the attitude of 
the United States government before the invasion, international law, the 
Spanish administration of the peninsula, and Jackson's desires. By bring* 
ing these facts to bear on the hypotheses, a conclusion would be reached. 
Of course, one could possibly arrive at a solution that Jackson was partly 
right and partly wrong in hi invasioo of Florida. 

Id other problems, many hypotheses w^uld present themselves to the 
mind, and the conclusion w'ould be reached by rejecting some and ao* 
cepting others. For example, we might raise the problem: “Why was 
Tyler anxious to annex Texas, 1843 to 1845?“ In beginning of the 
solution the following hypotheses mi^it be formulated: 

L Tyler was afraid that Texas would change her attitude on annexation. 

2. He believed that Mexico would attem{^ to win bade the province. 

• Joan Dtwet, Hoxo We Think (Boston, 1933), p. 107. 
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3. He was afraid that England or France would take it 

4. He did not want another republic in North America. 

5. He wanted to pick a quarrel with Mexico. 

6. He wanted more slave territory. 

7. He had political ambitions. 

As the facts are applied to these hypotheses, some will prove to be 
false and some true. Out of those which are correct will come the solu- 
tion to the problem. 

Although the steps of procedure outlined above are generally followed 
as distinct phases in the sob-tog of a problem, it is possible that, in the 
search for data on the original hy-potheses set up, other suggestions for 
solving the problem may arise wUch would result in establishing new 
hypotheses. These, then, would have to be taken into account in arriv- 
ing at a conclusion. 

As has already been indicated, this procedure is best used on the un- 
solved problems of today. Although it is true that experts will diifer in their 
conclusions on these problems, it is better for pupils to form their opinions 
of these on some sort of reasoning, rather than on propaganda or prejudice. 
For example, the attempt to solve such problems as the following might 
result in an electorate better able to cope %vith the problems of the future: 

Is government control the soludoa of our economic ills? 

Should socialized medicine be adopted in the United States? 

Is the city-manager form of government the best plan for our cities? 

A word of caution is necessary in connection with a discussion of such 
problems in the classroom. It is the duty of the teacher to emphasize 
that they are unsolved and that the best minds differ on their solution. 
The writer has witnessed classes that have become quite heated and parti- 
san in a discussion of a local problem. One definite outcome ought to be 
sought, and that is respect for the opinion of those who differ. If such an 
outcome were to be diligently sought in our schools, perhaps we should 
in the next generation have less mass hysteria, prejudice, and intolerance 
in American life. 

General Principles of Problem Solving 
Much has been written about tire technique of problem solving. Some 
of it has already been touched upon in the foregoing discossion. There 
are, however, four general principles that the teacher should bear in mind. 

L-Tlir Feel t he FrohJem His Own. He most feel its chal- 

lenge to his thinking. Tt has*^lraaAy Kf^n~Tn fitna tp#I tTiat thU does nOt 
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mean that the teadier must follow entirely the leads of the pupils. Such 
a procedure would result in educatfonal anarchy in the classroom. Many 
of the problems that arise spontaneously in the minds of the members 
of the class might not be worth solving. Much poor instruction has re- 
sulted from following the listless wanderings of the class. Good teach- 
ing is a great deal more th^ simply having an interested class. It must 
include interest plus values. The re^ teacher is he who can sp guide the 
thinking of the class that the problems he desires to have solv^ will in 
some fona or other arise in the minds of the pupils. I^turally, other prob- 
lems unforeseen by the teacher may arise that may have intrinsic worth. 
These also can be utilized. The teacher, however, must always have his 
objectives in view. The class period is no time to ezperiment with a hit- 
and-miss procedure. 

2. Th e Problem ifust Be Stated Dcfiniiely. After the has come to 
feel the* problem as its own, the teacher miiS next see rhat it is stated in 
definite terms and constantly held before the pupils. This may seem 
superfluous, but U is important because pupils forget so easily. Even 
though die class has felt and sensed the problem, a half hour’s d?cn«d fin 
or the searching of a reference may make them lose sight of the real prob- 
lets or even forget it. This is true of adult life. How often in a public 
meeting where a particular question is being discussed do we see the 
speakers constantly digressing. )Vitb the problem clearly defined, the 
teacher is able to keep the cla^ on the work at hand. This is good for its 
own sake, because it aids the pupils to think clearly and to concentrate 
deeply. With the problem well defined and condnually before them, the 
pupils are able to keep it in mind when working on the references. 

3. S electing the Mj^erials for Solcing the Problem. The third step con- 
cerns itself with the material necessary to solve the problem. This may 
begin with a class discussiom If the pupils have had the opportuni^ to 
rmderstand the background of the problem. they will all have some views 
on it The teacher must decide how onich be will contribute to this back- 
ground. It is certain thatjthe teacher should not have his class laboriously 
searching out minor details that he can easily giv& Howmnch the teacher 
will assist the class in finding outside material is also a question that he 
must decide: IVitb the ) ounger classes, he may have to be rather specific 
in his references. Pages will ha%-e to be assigned, and materiaT^ecificaDy 
pointed out. With the more mature pupils, especially those who have had 
a background in the subject, the teacher may be less spgcififii^d^more 
suggestive. One guiding prindple must.be kept in mind; the means of 
solving the problem must not be vague to flie pupil, or much of the value 
of the procedure will be lost The more mature pupils should have 
progressed fat enou^ to-be able to use an in dgtf u nderstand a table of 
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contents, and plan the means for the solution of the problem. Another 
question that confronts the teacher is the amount of material that will 
^ necessary for solving the problem. Conditioned by the materials at 
hand, this is largely a question of selection, for the materials that may be 
applied to ^ solution of most problems are too vast for any hi^-school 
pupiL Herein lies an opportunity for the teacher to make a judicious selec- 
tion that will develop in the pupil such traits as open-mindedness and 
suspended judgment For example, in a problem dealing with the Ameri- 
can Revolution, through the use of references containing the traditional 
story, a pupil may come to the conclusion that En^and was entirely to 
blame. References to other viewpoints should cause him to revise bis 
judgment and should also aid in the cultivation of an open mind. When 
we realize the importance of (he development of ideals and attitudes, as 
against the memorization of facts, the worth of the preceding statement 
becomes evident 

4. Solutioni Afust Be Definite and Clear. The fif»al step concerns the 
conclusions reached, ine soluUUU lirthc problem must not remain dan- 
gling in the minds of the pupils. The condusions reached must be definite, 
hfany means may be employed in securing this definitone^. One of the 
pupils may summarize the conclusion before the class and then have 
the class evaluate aod criticize it until it is in acceptable form. The pupils 
may also write out the codcIusIod. In so doing many hazy ideas often be- 
come clear. Certain problems, of course, canoot be definitely solved. Vet 
even in these, some concrete conclusions must be reached, though the 
problems remain unsolved. The pupil should come to a condusion on 
the basis of his reading aod of the class discussion. If pupils disagree in 
their conclusions, the reasons for their differences may be brought out, but 
respect must be shown for each pupils solution. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of the Problem Method 

Many advantages are claimed for the problem method. Some of these 
are very important, for they conform to the highest aim< of teaching. 
Among the more significant advantages are the following: 

1. It comfon ns to Everyone is confronted with problems all through 
life. Why shouidwe not master the technique for solving problems in the 
school? 

^ It a muses intete st and hence uds in the educative process. 

3. It leads pupils to f orm judgme nts. This is of vital importance in a 
democracy; where the succ^ of government rests in the final analysis with 
the people. 

4. It makes for pupil activity. This has been the cry of educators since 
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tie Opening of the century. The pupQs change from passive members of 
a class into an active class. 

5. It chalienges the intellec t of the pupil rather than bis memory. 

6. It does much to d«trov the cr^ulom belief in the printed p age. 
In solving the problem, die teacher can place diiierent typ^ of material 
before the pupiL 

7. It permits the pupil to ge t thought from the p rinfpd 

8. It enables the pupil to ev ^uate the printed page, th ereby distinguish' 
ing between primary and secondary sources or between what is authentic 
and what is not 

9. It develops the traits of op gn-mindedness and tolerance . The pupil 
finds that there is more than one side to a question. 

On the other hand, there have been many criticisms of the problem 
method. Some o^i^ese have already been mentioned. The objection has 
been raised thauit does not lend itself to a broad understanding of the 
subject This is more pertinent to the study ol history than to the other 
social studies. History is a subject of continuity, and the hit'and-miss pro> 
cednre of a series of problems may be reasonably questioned. However, 
this criticism pertains to the abuse rather than to the use of the method. 
The teacher must have definitely in mind what understandings be de> 
sires his pupils to have at the end of the course. The me of the problem 
method fhpn^ he tn harmfmY wifl i tfawe desired outcomes. I f this 
is kept in mind, die teacher will Sod that he can proStably make a liberal 
use of the procedure. 

It has ^o been argued that the method proves, harmful tn a san e 
r eading of boo ks. The pupil will read a chapter, not to get at its meaning, 
but to choose that which will give him his answer. If all courses were or* 
ganized on a problem basis, this would be a serious disadvantage. How* 
ever, if a pupil knows how to study, there is no objection to this method 
in the solution of a problem. Both may be used at different times. One 
teacher reports excdlent results in a plan of this sort. The pupils first 
studied the chapter, after which a discussuin took place. The problems 
that arose out of the discussion were then assigned. In working out the 
solutions, the class got the essentials a second time; and from the pupil’s 
point of view, it embled the members of the dass to see that history was 
not merely a mass of detail 

The obiection has sometimes been raised that problems may degenerate 
into nothing more t^han busy work, wifli imimportant results. This is not 
really a criticism of the method but ratiier an indictment against the 
teacher. There is real danger of this— a danger that must be avoided. Prob- 
lems must be more interesting; They must be significant and «an* 
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prebeosive, anH tbe pupil must see their value. It is the duty of the teacher 
to guide his pupils to worth-while problems. 

Many have condemned the problem as nothing more than the pld topic 
worded differently. It is evident that there is no value in merely adding 
'^Vho,"’ "VVhat," or "VVhy” to the old topic. Motivation, after jJl, is the 
significant approach to the problem. However, it is well to remember that 
there are different types of problems. 

In view of the advantages of the method, it seems that every teacher 
of the social studies should study the procedure carefully and mahe 
some use of it — how much use will depend on many things. First, it must 
be home in mind that life is not made up entirely of problems. It is well 
also to beep in mind that there cannot be only one method in teaching the 
social stu^'es. Whether or not a course should be based entirely on 
problems depends on the ai>Ti< and obje^ves and the total program of 
the school If, for example, it is deemed unwise to base a history course 
on problems because of the violation to the sense of continuity, this does 
not mean that the problem should be ignored by the te a c h er. There are 
many waj’s of using the method that can overcome the objection. The 
teacher could arrange his course according to topics and make very 
effective use of the problem. 

Many teachers have found it advantageous to give problems as assigih 
ments. Under the tutelage of the teacher, problems arise during the 
class discussion that cannot be solved at the moment, on aco^t of in* 
suiHdent knowledge These can be assigned to the class or to individual 
pupils. After the pupils have solved them, the problems can be presented 
to the class for discussion. The value in sucb an assignment lies in its 
definiteness. There is a goal toward which to work; and if the^ probl^ 
has arisen in class, there is the inner urge to reach the goaL The teaches 
must see to it that the means of solving the problem are not beyond the 
ability of the pupils. In the lower grades of the secondary schcwl, this 
may take the definite form of assigning a certain number of pages in 
which the material can be found for solving the problem. In the senior 
high school the pupils should be able to work cnit their own procedures 
and techniques for attacking and solving the problem. 

Even in ordinary textbook tea^io^ the assignments can be made in 
the form of problems. There are still too many teachers wbcjse assignments 
are made in terms of so many pages, without any instruc^on as to how the 
pupils are to master the mat^iaL If the teacher would indicate what the 
pupils are expected to know when the pages are assigned, much better 
results might be obtained This is especially true for the average and 
beiow-average pupil So many of these read conscientiously, yet, when 
they come to class, know little or nothing of the deeper meanings of what 
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they have read For example, instead of assigning pages on the origin of 
the United States Constitution, let 4e teacher suggest dut when reading 
the text each pupil should do hts best to answer the question, "^Vhy was 
it necessary to have a new Constitution?" Better results would ensue. Every 
assignment might be made on the basis of one or more problems. 

Another way in which the problem method has been effectively used 
in the subject of history without destroying the sense of continuify is 
the plan whereby the first part of the course is given over to a rapid 
chronological survey of the main elements of the course. About two-thirds 
of the school year is devoted to survey. The remainder of the time is 
then given to a study of the major problems inherent in the course. The 
chief value in such a procedure lies in the fact that the pupils will have 
a background in the subject upon which they can begin to solve the 
problems. For example, in a course in American history, after the essen- 
tials have been mastered, a problezn may arise in connection svith the 
disputes between capita! and labor. The problem may be fonnulated by 
the class under the guidance of the teadier. Without the rapid sur\-ey, 
the procedure of solving it would not be so meaningful to the pupil, for 
its deeper relabonships in the scheme of history would not be understood. 
Many of our leading contemporary questions may he taken up under such 
a plan as this. There are issues concerniog the tariff and the problems that 
center in imperialism. AH these become more significant when seen in 
their historic^ setting. There is much educational advantage in this pro- 
cedure, for the pupil not only receives the benefit from solving the prob- 
lem, but the important facts and principles that were brought out in the 
survey of the course are seen in new relations and therefore are better 
understood. 

Group ^Vork in Problem Solving 

Many modifications of the problem method have been devised and used. 
Enough has been said of the main plans to give a general idea of the 
subject. One device, however, is worth martionlng in that it introduces 
the element of group work. Many have advocated the cooperation of 
the members of a group in solving a major problem for the sake of learn- 
ing the important lesson of working togethCT. Many plans have been de- 
vised for group work In one of these, a class, after a discussion on the 
topic of the day, formulates a major problem. After preliminaiy discus- 
sion, the teacher divides the into several groups. Each of these 
forms a unit, in an individual attempt to solve the problem. The members 
of f ^rh group pool the material that they already have and then go about 
their work of seelang solution. After a period of independent study, 
the membeis of each group come together and upon a basis of their find- 
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ings formulate a solution. Finally* the class comes together, and the solu* 
tion from eadi group is present^ and discussed until a class solution is 
formulated. A liberal \ise of the bladdxutrd is generally necessary in ar- 
riving at a satisfactory conclusion. In another plan, each group is assigned 
a diSerent phase of a major problem to study. The groups then come to- 
gether and pool their resomces in order to reach a class conclusion. In 
still another plan, each group is assigned a different problan. The class is 
then able to di yaisg and criticize the solutions to many problems. 

Many advantages have been claimed for such group work. It is true 
that it may develop the habit of cooperation. However, it has its dangers. 
Unless great care is not only will no advantage accrue but also 

undesirable traits may be fostered. It is human nature, even when the 
motivation is strong, to try to get someone else to do the work. In group 
work, whenever references are to be looked up, there will always be the 
tendency to shift the task to the dunilders of others. Then again, some- 
one always has to head the group; and if he is not exceedingly cle>'er, he 
will find himself doing all the work. The writer recalls an excellent ex- 
ample of this- A class was divided into groups, and a problem was as- 
signed to each unit In one group were six individuals, three of whom 
were decidedly mediocre in abiliQr. The brightest member of the group 
%vas chosen chairman. The group started out with discussion, which was 
made up largely of digressions. Finally, an assignment was made to each 
individual in the group, with the intentioD of living the chairman work 
the findings of each into a harmonious whole. NVben it came time to 
assemble the work, ho>«'ever, the effort of the mediocre members was so 
poor and incomprehensible that the chainnan and the other two mem- 
bers of the group decided to eliminate it altogether. As a result, it was 
agreed among the three that they would divide the problem among them- 
selves. The final result was that the work was done almost ent^y by 
the chairman. To add fuel to the fire, the instructor pronounced the solu- 
tion of the problem excellent and a good example of group work. This is 
just an illustration that proves that in school life all things are not what 
they seem and that pupils may take a keen delight in 'fool^g the teacher.' 
That does not mean, of course, that all group work cannot succeed. Many 
teachers have bad great success in endeavors of this kind. It does empha- 
size the fact, however, that the work requires a superior type of teaejung 
and direction. 

In recent years much emphasis has been placed on pupil planning. In 
this procedure, the pupils wUl decide on what problems they wiD take 
up and then make plam on how they will proceed. Under the guidance 
of the t e acher, committees are fonned and phases of the problem assigned. 
Naturally, the best results are obtained under a laboratory syston, where 
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matprialt sre available and the work is centralized. Soch a ptan %vould 
work best in a problems-of-deizKXzacy coorse or some similar one. Those 
who have worked oat such a course are load in its praise. In sac^ a mffho^ 
the teacher is much in the backgnnmd. However, motn-ation is very es- 
sentiaL It is the task of the teacher to lead his pupils in choosing die most 
import a nt problems from the point of view of educational value. The 
greatest criticism of the procedure is it is time-amsumiDg an?! f^a^ 
die number of problems may be fn the coarse is much 

smaller than by other methods. The traits Tn«*Tilfg>tptl^ however, are de- 
sirable and the valnes must be judged hy the total school program. It 
would be a mistake to base ad or a major portion of our school program 
on such a The school must encourage pupil planning and pupil 

initiative. Howevc, it must be kept in mind that there are other objec- 
tives that must be attained, as welL 

Summary 

Much confasion has arisen in the mmds of teachers coDcezning the 
project method. This is because of tbe fact diat various activities have 
be» confused with the project In this chapter, the project has been 
fined as a^pupU-planned, purposeful task in a real situatioiL The study 
of history is ill adapted to tbe method, the other sotial stsdiee offer 
more opportunities for its nse. The procedure has received much com* 
mendatioQ because of its emphasis on pupd planning and execution. The 
teacher, however, plap an important part in mothatioa and guidance. 

The problem differs f ro m the project in that the emphasis is on the 
mental solution reached rather than on a practical accomplishment The 
problem is important in all tbe social studies. The problem may be used 
incidentally during tbe oouise, or tbe course may be organized entirely 
on a problem Tbe organization of courses, especially history', on 

such a hayrt has been criticized because it does not co^crm to a true defi- 
nition of problem solving. Real problem sohing involves r^ective think- 
ing which is a i.< ' n iTi p lish«l through a stated procedure, hlany advantages 
are for the problem method. There have been criticisms, but tbe 

gocd points far outwei^ ar^lhing that can be said against it The prob- 
lem is conducive to group work, although tbe dangers in this have to be 
watched if good educational results are to be ob tained . 

Questions 

L A^Tiy j* there » mwh oocftjsioo the deSnCwn rf a project? 

2. How cooU a pl*7 bcrooe part erf a project? . 

3. ShtTW tow die itndy of hirtory is ilX adapted to the psojec* method. 

4. What are the advaatagei and doadvasta^ of pt^ placning? 

& What is tbe teacher’s part in a pn^ecS and in a jiotlaa? 
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6. Sliow tbe difference between a prr^ecl and a problem. 

7. Indicate the advantages and disadvantages of arranging a conrse on tbe basis 
of problems. 

8. Describe the two main t)pes of problons as they affect reasoning. 

9. Work out a list of problem for a course in problesns of democracy. 

10. Same the steps in reffcctise thinking tnvoKed in problem solving. 

11. \Vb2t genera] principles should the teacher keep in mind in problem solving? 

12. ^Vbat are tbe advantages and disadvantages of the problem method? 

13. Show the values and dangers in group work. 
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CHAPTER VI 


SUPERVISED STUDY 
^Vhat Is Supervised Study? 

For Tnan y years supervised study as a method occupied an important 
place in American educational literature. Its importance was emphasized 
by the attach on the old-time recitatioD with its faults and failures. It also 
won much favor in that its prc^onents did not advtxata it to the ezdo- 
sion of all other methods but generally associated its use with other pro- 
cedures. During recent years, fewer references have been made to the 
method, although its importance hat not diminished. Continually edu- 
cators mention “directed study" or “directed learning" in their work. The 
newer methods which emphasize other aspects of the learning process 
include phases of supervised study. 

Although the term seems self-explanatory, it may be wise at the start 
to define the word. By super>’ised study, we mean the supervision by the 
teaser of a group or a class of pupils as they work at their desks or around 
their tables. In this procedure, we find pupils busy at work that has been 
assigned th*»Tn by the teacher. When tl^ meet a difficult that they can- 
not overcome, they ask the teacher for direction and assistance. The 
teacher, when not called upon, walks quietly up and down the classroom 
or remains at his desk, watching the pupils do their work, continually on 
the alert for any wrong procedures that the pupils may follow. He is al- 
ways ready to direct and aid thpm. 

Sometimes a broader meaning is given to the tenn “supervised stud^" 
Besides that given in the preceding paragraph, it is m^de to include all 
the other activities that may be taken up in the flat* under the name of 
this teaching technique. The term would then include supervised study 
proper, the teacher’s assignmeDts, socialized procedures, and forms of 
recitatioa that may be used in conjunction with tbit In tbiv sense, 

a socialized recitatioa or a ditfutcinn might be induded in the supervised- 
study lesson. For the sake of clearness, however, we tbaR confine our re- 
marks in this chapter to the meaning stated in the restricted definition of 
the term. 

It is xiot to be supposed that the supervised study that has been de- 
fined is the only ^-pe of supervinon possible. Klany high schools have a 
large study hall where a hundred ox more pupils assemble period 
100 
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under one or two teadiezs. Some educators have condemned the pro- 
cedure and see but little of educational value in iL However, it is pos- 
sible that, under a capable teadier, many of the features of supervised 
study can be introduced. Ways can be devised for helping pupils, even 
though they are studying various sub|ects. Of course, in the hands of 
a weak teacher, the large study hall may degenerate into a waste of 
time. Later on in the chapter, a det^ed account of its successful opera- 
tion will be described. 

Superrised Study and Individual Differences 

Supervised study is an aid in helping to solve the problem of indi- 
vidual differences. Indeed, many of its exponents base the superiority of 
the method upon this rlaim. The traditional form of insbucdon ig- 
nored the problem entirely. Individuals have different abilities and capaci- 
ties, yet the practice has been to make all conform to a group standard. 
Binary speaking, with full recognition that each pupil is different bom 
every other, the average class contains three groups-^e slow, the aver- 
age, and the bright In the cndioasy classn^ recitation, the teacher 
UAiaDy bases his instruction on what Hill fit one group, with the result 
that ^ other two groups must necessarily suffer. For example^ the 
teacher prepares for the average group, with the result that the pace is 
too rapid for the slow ones, whereas the work is so easy for the bright 
pupils rbat their abili^ is never challenged 

A glarin g illustration of the evils in sucti a procedure as this was brought 
to attention of the writer some time ago. In a certain large school 
system, the abili^ of a teacher is rated on the percentage of ^ pupils 
above the median mark for the whole ^Ttem in each particular subject 
One of the instructors in this system remarked that to get a high rating 
required only a little ingenuity on the part of the teacher. In an average 
some would never be able to reach the median mark. Ihese could 
be s^ely neglected by the teacher in seeking a high rating. There were 
those whose work would be higher than the median mark, regardless 
of the instructor or the type erf instruction. These also could largely be 
neglected or simply encouraged to keep on achieving. The teacher, there- 
fore, devoted his energies and instruction to the average group, which 
was hovering about the median line, in order to be sure that as many as 
possible would finri their far above the line. Such procedures as 

this are all too though not alwaj-s with the aforementioned mo- 

tive. Teadiers are often satisfi^ if the majonty of pupils reach a happy 
mediocrity. 

The ne^ for reform in the old lesson-hearing or lessomtestiog type of 
recitation is evident in the results of that method. The old way, although 
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still used in many schools, is ZK)t couducive to the learning process. It 
does not make the pupil think or train bis abilities for independent study. 
Responsibihty for learning must be placed on the pupil Learning must 
become his quest In this, he can proceed only on his own level, which 
means on his own abilities and capabilities. This is where supervised 
study is a valuable procedure. Each pupil proceeds on his own responsi- 
bility; but in order that he should not become lost or discouraged, the 
teacher guides and directs him until he becomes independent and effident 
in his study. 

Another evil in the old lesson-bearing recitation is the waste of time 
that it entails. Even if it is assumed that there is a value in “hearing les- 
sons," much time is wasted in correcting errors. Undoubtedly, the indi- 
vidual pupil profits in having a mistake righted; but if the rest of the 
class know the right answer, it is of little v^ue for them to listen to the 
correction. If, on the other hand, a question is so difficult that few can 
answer it, only the bright pupils are challenged and usually the rest of 
the class receive little benefit How often are pupils subjected to such 
procedures! Quite frequently, a pupil sits in a class and listens to the 
correction of errors of others, and the few that be himself may be guilty of 
making arc never dLsco>'ered. The redtadon to him, therefore, is a waste 
of time. A conspicuous case of this sort was seen recently. A pupil in one 
of the lower grades was having great trouble wth her arithmetic. Her 
marks were low, month after month. Upon investigation, the trouble was 
found to reside in one or two dmple errors, which she made continually. 
Many of the errors committed by the pupils had been taken up in class, 
but those particular mistakes had not It was, therefore, of no avail to 
send the child home, night after night, sWtb a dozen problems, as was 
done, in the hope that she would learn her arithmetic lessons. \Vhat she 
needed was the correction of her simple errors. This is what supervised 
study aims to do— to help pupils overcome their individual misdkes. 

The percentage of youth enrolled in our secondary schools has been 
constantly increasing. As a result, the schools of today have many pupils 
who, under previous conditiODS, would be found in industry. Most of 
these pupils have difficulty in maslcring the courses in the school and, 
consequently, find school life irksome. Much of the difficulty might be 
found in their reading deficiencies. To what extent thig condition can be 
overcome is a question. In some studies, it has been shown that there is 
a close connection between the intelligence quotient of a pupil and his 
reading abihty. Many schools have embarked upon a program of remedial 
reading and have claimed much success. However, we do not have enough 
evidence to show to what extent the skills taught in the remedial classes 
have been carried over by the pupils to the regular classes in the content 
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subjects. Amoug tbe causes for poor teadiug we may list dislike for read- 
ing, lack of backgroimd, slow rate of reatog, inability to get thought 
&om the printed page, and lack of mental ability. The supervised-study 
program does give the t e acher an opporbmity to observe his and plan 
for the correction and aid of those pupils who possess the deSciencies. 

The average teitbool; especially in history, is far beyond the poor 
reader. Unfortunately, little has been done in suppljTng this 1)^6 of pupil 
with proper reading material The best that the teacher do is to use 
wbat little there is to the greatest adsantage: One teacher got good re- 
sults by using a seventh-grade textbook in the eleventh grade. Thi^ how- 
es'er, is not usually the solution. In tbe nonhistorical social studies, there 
is more material adapted to the needs of these pupils than in history. A 
few books and pamphlets have appeared in the social studies that have 
recognized the needs of the poor reader. Howe\'er, much more thought 
should be given to the problem of providing the materials necessary for 
this group. 

The Problem of Home Study 

One problem that frequently comes up in connection with supervised 
study is that of tbe work of pupils outdde (he classroom, espedally home- 
w'oric kfany of the advocates of supervised study have come to the con- 
clusion all study outside the school should either be abolished or 
be greatly curtailed and that supenised study ia tbe dissmem removes 
the necessity for home assignments. At least oue thing is certain: the 
whole matter, bom the point of view of tbe teacher, the pajtsit, and the 
pupil is a problem of importance. Yet until quite recently the practice in 
roost of the high sdiools has been to base cla^ racitatiom almost entirely 
on borne study. 

Many parents have justly become thoroughly disgusted with the diffi- 
culties encountered by pupils in preparing their lessons at home and 
have wondered what their children do in ^cx>l all day. Tbe story that 
appeared in one of our magazines some time ago awakens a chord of 
sympathy and understanding in many a parent According to this story, 
a h^d-working widow complained to a saperiotendeut of schools that, 
after a day of toil she was forced at night to teach her four children the 
lessons they were to reate to the teacher the next day. There is 
humor as well as pathos in the plea of the widow that the teachers should 
teach her Uttle girls their lessons during tbe day and that she would hear 
them recite at night 

We might reasonably ask the question ccnceining what teachers ex- 
pect to accomplish wh^ they assign homework. Is it done merely be- 
cause it is the custom, or is there a specific object in view? Do teajjiers 
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realize the time that may be consumed by the pupils in such study, es- 
pecially by the slosv est members of the cl^? Do they anticipate the dif- 
Bcultles may be met? Do they coxmder the educational advantages 
that may or may not be obtained? The writer’s attention was called re- 
cently to a conspicuous example of the futili^ of much of the homework. 
The teacher of a second-year in junior high school in geography as- 
signed for homeu'Ork the list of questions that appeared at the bottom of a 
section of the textbook. The questions were supposed to be based on 
the section. One of the brighte^ girls in the class, who W'as the daughter 
of an educator, started to work on the list of questions at home. She got 
along fairly well until she reached a question concerning the making 
of a certain articla She read over the section but could not find the an- 
swer. She read over preceding sections but still was unable to solve the 
problem. Alter an hour o( fruitless she turned to h» father for 

aid. He could not answer it and was unable to find the answer in the 
text At last the father found the ansu'er for the girl in an encyclopedia. 
This, of course, is an extreme example, but it is indicative of the d i ffiadti es 
that often confront pupils in preparing their lessons at home- 
Other questions that a teachq may well ponder coocem the uTty is 
which a pupQ does his bomevv-ork and what kind of help be obtains in 
doing it Does the pupil attack the problem in the most economical way? 
Docs he spend an hour in doing that which be should do in fifteen min* 
utes? Docs he possess a well-de^'cloped technique in solving his problems? 
Con we expect a pupil to get out of a ten-page assignment the Imowlcdge 
that be is suppose! to acquire, if we do not train him in procedures of 
study? Again, we may ask what happens when the pupil meets a diffi- 
culty in the assignment It should be borne in mind that in general we all 
move along the lines of least resistance and that it requires something chal- 
lenging to hold us to a task. What a pupil generally does when he meets 
a diffi^ty is to get someone else to do task for him. It is too much to 
expect the patents or friends who help the pupils with their homework to 
explain the method by which the difficulty can be overcome. In the first 
place, it is much easier for them to perform the task than to explain the 
difficulty. Again, these home helpers do not have the technique to ex- 
plain the help that they have given. Then the explanation, if given, might 
be so diilcrcnt from the method of the teacher that the pupil would only 
bo confused. At any rate, what the pupil usually desires is to get the work 
done. 

Many tcachcxs would be surprised if they knew the s-arious means that 
pupils take in getting their asdgmnents completed. Some time ago, the 
writer visited the home of a high-sebool sophomore. The ^1 triumphantly 
brought out a paper that she had written on George Washington, for 
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which she had received a high grade. The paper was the result of a home 
assignment of the previous week. She then unblushingly explained how 
she had come to write a good paper. She had copied, widi some modifica- 
tions, certain extracts from an dd eocjclopedia that she bad at borne. 
The very fact that some of the sentences did not fit well together deceived 
the teacher into thinking that it was the pupils own work. This girl did 
not drink for a moment that she had done anything unethical; indeed, she 
believed she had done something extremely clever. 

In connection with the problem of home study, the question arises as 
to whether or not the home is a good place in which to study. Too many 
homes are becoming less and less suitable for such a purpose. Not many 
parents can provide their children with a quiet place to study. Distrac- 
tions are legion. The old-fashioned hom^ where al] the family sat down 
after supper in the living room to read or to engage in other silent avoca- 
tions, is gone forever. Coastant inlemiptions disturb anyone who is tzy- 
ing to concentrate. Noise abounds on every hand. The evening radio pro- 
gram is a fixture in many homes. Television is taldog more and more of 
leisure time of pupils. Then again, there is more social activity for 
the young folk of to^y than e\'er before. It is surprising, the numbW of 
evenings that young people spend ass'ay horn home. The mob'on pictures, 
the social, the dance, the club— ^ draw upon the time of the pupil la 
view of this, the home-study program merits much thought and careful 
consideration. 

Every school administrator is aware of the problem of home study. 
Complaints of parenb are frequent in the average school and many of 
these are justified. Some teachers, in order to make their subjects seem 
important, give long assignments. A history teacher stated that he required 
at least an hour of preparation for each of his lessons. Pupils, however, 
take four or five major subjects a day. Under such a program, the pupil 
would be required, if all the teachers felt the same way, to study out of 
rlatt at least four or five hours. This is not the entire story, for different 
pupils do not accomplish the same work in a given time. It takes some 
pupils an hour to do what others can finish in twen^ minutes. 

There are also various levels of accomplishment There is the over- 
zealous pupil, who must make sure that every item is correct, and there 
is the pupil whose parents insist on hi^ marks. On the other hand, in 
the case of many students, home study is considered negligible or is care- 
lessly done. The amount of time given to home study, therefore, varies 
to a great extent in a The problem is accentuated because of other de- 

mands on the pupiTs time, such as music lessons and practice. Some 
schools, aware of the problem, discuss it in faculty meetings where all 
teachers what demands tbeir subject should make in view of the 
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entire situation. As a result, quite firequently teachers of the social studies 
make their assignments on the unit or topic basis, covering a longer period 
of time — one or more weeks. Under such a procedure there is, of coune, 
the danger that pupils may not schedule their time well and may leave 
the entire assignment to be hurriedly done on the last day. 

In order to coimteract conditions such as the foregoing, many educators 
and teachers today advocate a revision of methods in tea ch i n g in which 
supervised study wU play an important part Evidently the s^ool is the 
place where studying can be done best. Under careful and efficient super* 
vision, a pupil can do much more and better work in less time, especially if 
at the same time he is being trained in the techniques of study. Home 
study, then, should consist of those lighter tasks in which pupils find in- 
terest and enjoyment In regard to the social studies, home study should 
consist largely of supplementary and collateral reading. Of course, such a 
procedure will require the reorganization of the entire school program. It 
vnll mean a longer school day, and it will add expense to the cost of op- 
erating the schoob. 

Plans of Supervised Study 

Many plans have been evolved for the supervision of study. In general, 
we can divide them into two groups: (1) those which have to do with the 
supervision of pupils who are having difficulty vvith their work and are 
in danger of failing in their courses, and (2) those which have to do 
with supervised study as a class procedure. We s hall now discuss these 
two groups in the order named. 

T}ie Conference Plan, Although the term "supervised study* is a recent 
one, the supervision of pupib who cannot keep up their work and are in 
danger of failing is not new. Conscientious teachers have ever sought 
to coach their weak pupils individually in order to bring them up to the 
standard. Out of su^ work has come the conference plan. Under this 
plan, the teacher remains in school each day for a period after classu'ork 
is over, in order that those pupils who are falling behind in their lessons 
may receive individual attentioiL In some cases, the plan is voluntary on 
the part of the teachers; in other cases, the principal or the superintendent 
requires this as part of the teacdieis’ work. In some plans, the conferences 
are optional on the part of the pupil; in other plans, they are compulsory. 
Much good has been accomplished by such procedures in aiding weak 
pupils and thereby preventing failures. 

Tlie Special Tcadier. Closely associated with the conference plan is 
the work of the special teacher, extra teacher, or study coach. Under this 
system, one teacher devotes his entire time to coaching or supervising 
pupils individually or in small groups. Pupils needing assistance or those 
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who are doingunsatisfactoiy work are required to meet the special teaches- 
at stated houis. It is evident that this ^’pe of teaching trails for a person 
whose training and quahScatioos are far above average. Such teaching 
requires one who possesses deep, sympathetic understanding and also a 
wide knowledge of many subjects, although not so deep a knowledge 
as the individual teachers have of their respective subjects. Quite often 
the di£5culties of a pupil arise through the la^ of training in how to study, 
although they may he due to mental, physical, or other causes. A sound 
knowledge of the learning process and of the psychology of boys and 
girls is, therefore, as essent^ to the special teacher as is a wide range 
of subject matter. 

The preceding plans deal with the supervised study of weak pupils or 
those who are failing in their work. The leading exponents of the method 
have a larger \ie\v of its usefulness. They ads'ocate its use as a procedure 
for all pupils. Various plans have been evolved, most of them devoting 
part of the time to supervised study and part to other methods of in- 
struction. 

SuperxAsed Study and the Study HalL The term “supervised study" is 
sometimes applied to the activities carried oa in the study ball Care must 
be taken to distinguish between the work done during the study-hall 
period and supervised study in the classroom. Many schools have a large 
room called the study baU. Here the pupils who do not have a scheduled 
class come to study whatever they choose. The room is generally in charge 
of one or more teachers. In many schools, such a room is in no way as- 
sociated with supervised study. The teacher in charge merely “poh'ces* 
the room to prevent pupils from disturbing each other; and wiA large 
groups, the task is usu^/ not an easy one. B^use of the discipline prob- 
lem, some have advocated measures tending to eliminate the large study 
halL 

There are many factors that favor the retention of the study hall In 
the first place, to eliminate the procedure would require that the number 
of period in the school day be reduced to a minimum in order that 
pupils be in classes all or nearly all the time. The greater the number of 
periods in the day, however, the more selection the pupil has in choosing 
his electives. Also, a well-disdplined study hall, even without any as- 
pects of supervision of the actual work, fe a much better place for study 
is the average home. However, as has been indicated in the early 
part of the chapter, it is possible to use many of the aspects of super- 
vision. The pupil needing help may be aided by the teacher or by an- 
other pupil Quiet, of course, is a necessaiy requisite of such a procedure. 

If a pupil needs help from another, he should ask perm^ion of the teacher 
aud be as quick as possible in getting bis aid. This is necessary to pre- 
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vent promiscuous talking. It is suipiidog how much help pupils can get 
from each other and from the teaser in a well-ordered study halL It is 
important that everyone in the room be busy and have work to do. In in- 
augurating such a procedure, the teacher may find some in a large group 
who have nothing to do. For these it is wise to have books and maga- 
zines available, so that they may be engaged in profitable work. After a 
few sessions, these pupils generally bring their own work to the study hall. 
In all this activity, the teacher should avoid a teacher-versus-pupil attitude. 
In insistence upon silence among all those who are not seeking help, 
the emphasis should not be placed on the right of the teacher to an or- 
derly room, but on the disturbance to the other pupils who are working. 
Many of the disciplinary problems of the teacher would disappear if 
he would align his wishes with those of the group. This is the art of suc- 
cessful teaching. 

The best plans of supervised study have been evolved in conjunction 
with class instruction or class recitation. These plans do not limit the 
method to help the backward pupil but take into account all the pupils 
of the class. Although various forms have been devised to carry the plans 
into effect, they nuy be grouped Into three divisions— divided periods, 
double periods, and stated study periods. 

The Dioided-period Plan of Supervised Study. The divided period Is 
closely associated with the Batavia plan. This plan was the result of the 
work of Superintendent of Schools John Kennedy, of the town of Batavia, 
New York. About the year 1S93, in order to me some very large rooms in 
certain clementary-school buildings, he mnceived the idea of having large 
classes and two teachers in each of the large classrooms. While one 
teacher conducted a recitation with one group, the other supervised the 
study of the rest The results of the experiment were far beyond his ez- 
pectadons. Backward children made considerable progress, and failures 
were few. 

The superintendent soon found out that the Improvement was due not 
to having two teachers in the room, but to having instrucdon sup- 
plement^ by supervised study. The method was, therefore, applied in 
the other classrooms of the school and also extended to the secondary 
schooL The teacher divided the class-period time between the usual class 
recitadoD and supervised study. From this beginning, many modifica- 
tions of the plan have been devised. Various divisions of time have been 
made between the two methods. In some plans, half of the period is given 
to each procedure. In others, the class recitadon is reduced to a minimum 
and most of the period is spent in supervised study. Some school sys~ 
terns allow the division of time to be made at the discredon of the 
teacher. 
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The Double-period Flan of Supervised Study. The double-period plan 
is very siaiilar to tie divided-period procedure, except that two whole 
periods are given over to the class, instead of one. During the first period, 
the class engages in the usual recitation work; in the second, it is super- 
vised study. In some plans, this procedure is reversed, so that super- 
vised study comes first The value of having supervised study first has 
been argued pro and con, but no definite conclusions have been reached. 
If any home study is required, it would seem best that supervised study 
should be last so that the pupil could continue to study before recitation. 
However, this depends largely on the aim of the recitation. Two objec- 
tions bave been raised against tbe double period. These are the lengthened 
school day and the increased cost of mstniction that the plan necessarily 
entails. ** 

As in the divided-period forms of supervised study, many of the double- 
period plans have bear worked out in various ways. In the plans devised 
by Mabel E. Simpson, nine^ minutes are devot^ to each lesson.* This 
period of time is Prided in various ways, to suit the particular lesson. In 
ooe of her lessons, the time schedule is as follows: 


Tbe review 25 minutes 

The ssagoaeat .25 minntfT 

Hiysical eserdses 5 minutes 

Study of tbe esigntamt.. 33 minutes 


Supervised study may be emplc^ed in combination with other methods. 
In the chapter on tbe socialised recitation, reference is made to a com- 
bined plan of that form of procedure and supovised study. Under this 
arrangement the class is in session for seventy minutes. One period of 
thirty minutes is given over to the socialized redtarion; the other, of forty 
minutes, is devoted to supervised study. Combinations of methods and 
procedures be worked out by tbe alal teacher to give excellent results. 

Supervised Study Used Periodically. Many teachers and superin- 
tendents, although acknowledging the value of supervised study, are not 
favorably disposed toward dividing tbe period, as in tbe divided period, 
or toward accepting the long double period. They bave devised various 
plans. In one of these, every other day is given to supervised study by tbe 
In another plan, an extra period has been added to tbe school 
day for this method. A third plan sets aside one hour a week for super- 
viid study in each subject. 

The GI. Plan. At tbe close of tbe Second IVorld War, many veterans 
who bad not completed their high-school courses were desiixms of finish- 
ing that phase of their educatiozL There were many reasons why these 
former soldiers wanted to continue their schooling. In the service, some 

» SupavUed Studg in Afusrican Hutoiy (New Tori; 1924). 
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of them saw the value of a high-school diploma. The G.I. Bill of Rights 
made it possible for many of them to do’ote their time to study. Some, 
because of their progress in the semce, wanted to go to college. A num- 
ber of these veterans lacking only a few units of work, reentered the 
high sdiools from which they had gone and completed the requirements. 
Many others, especially those who lacked many units, desired a speedier 
method to ojmplete their work. As a result, in some of our large cities 
high-school courses for veterans were instituted that were on a supervised- 
study basis. The best teachers were employed and classes were small^ 
twelve to fourteen pupils. The plan was to have the veterans use a 
guidance sheet and study under supervised procedures. They would study 
a text imtil they reached a difficulty or desired more understanding. Then 
they w'ould co^er with the instructor. They would proceed on this tutorial 
basis until they had mastered the text. A series of examinations would be 
given to insure that the pupil had passed the course. By such a procedure 
the pupil would complete the course with no waste of time. 

Some have thought that schools could learn much from such experi- 
ments. However, it must be recognized that the students of such classes 
are more mature and experienced. They are also motivated by compelling 
aini< that are not present in secondary-school pupils. While much com- 
mendation must be given for these programs that hasten the educational 
experience of veterans, it must be reco^iized that many educational aims 
of a broader nature than subject mastery are lost in the process. 

Teaching Pupils How to Study 

It is most important in any educational program that the pupil be 
tau^t how to study, and the supervised methc^ affords an exesUent oppor- 
tunity for this. It is a sad fact that many pupils in high school do not 
know bow to study, simply because they have never been taught. In the 
old, traditional t)pe of lesson, the pupil was expected to study at home 
in order to recite in school. No thought was given to such questions as 
to whether or not he knew how to approach his studies or whether he 
did his work in the most economical way. Teachers have assumed too 
much on the part of their pupils and have been guilty of leading them to 
establish wrong study habits. For instance, the teacher assigns five or ten 
pages in a history textbook to his class and gives no effective directions 
on bow to study those pages. He may emphasize the word “study” or tell 
the class to study hard. Yet what do su^ instructions mean to the pupil? 
Can he distinguish bet^\'ccn ordinary reading and study? Many pupils 
cannot Consequently when th^ come to d^s the next day and fail 
miserably, it is often not because of select in preparation, but owing to 
the lack of training in methods of study. It is interesting to find out what 
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pupils really vndeistand by an asn^anent of tea pages; frequently it is 
more interesting to find out what the teacher means. Does be mean 
the pupil must memorize all the dates in the assignment? Does he mean 
that all the e\ents enumerated must be memorized? Does he mean that 
the pupil must see the relations and interrelations of the topics assigned 
and their relation %vith the main topic? Does the assignment include all 
this and more? In oonsideiing the results expected from an assign- 
ment, it will be found that much of the poor work in school is due to ^e 
indefiniteness of the teacher. 

Quite often in teaching pupils bow to study, es en those in the advanced 
grades of the high school, the most elementary means must be emplojed. 
The writer recalls a visit to a class in history in grade ele\-en not long ago. 
Most of the pupils had not the least idea of how to go about studying. 
To them studjing meant merely reading it over. The teacher of tht'g class 
spent much time in the elementary practice of paragraph study. The 
pupils read a paragraph in class. Then the most important thought was 
picked ou^ and the relationship of the other sentences in the paragraph to 
this was discussed and stress^ Next, the relationship among the para- 
graphs and their relationship to the main topic were taken up. Finally, 
the pupils were taught to summarize the chapter. Much good result^ 
from procedure, and the pupils soon realized that stud)' was more 
fhan leading the assignment over. Study was conceived as bringing into 
play sudi mental activities as analysis, comparison, and evaluatioa. Read- 
ing became merely the be^nning of a study process that involved many 
activities of the mind. 

Pupils should be taught the different ^'p^ reading. Although some 
have divided reading into five or six ^ general divisions are of 

great importance to the teacher of the social studies. These are (1) rapid 
reading, or what has been termed skiniining, to get the essentials, and (2) 
careful, critical reading, such as we do in $tud)'ing, as mentioned in the 
preceding paragrapK It is true that many pupils are never shown the dif- 
ference betw een the two tjpes. Quite often we find individuals in college 
who do all their reading in a careful, analj-tical, critical way. When they 
reach a that requires much coUatei^ reading, they are lost It is 
necessary for the teacher to see that his pupils master both t)'pes of read- 
ing. This cannot be done satisfactorily by merely giving a list of directions, 
but requires actual and persistent practice in the classroom. No definite 
rules can be laid down concerning the speed at which pupils should 
read, since wide variations are inevitable, but the teacher should have 
some idea of the rate of rapid reading of his individual pupils and also of 
the rate of their careful, critical reading. Improvement then should be 
sought in both of these ^pes. Simple means have been devised to test 
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the rate and comprehension of reading. These are discussed in the chapter 

on measurement 

Some educators limi t supervised study to training in the elements of 
the study process. They believe that if pupils are taught how to study at 
the beginning of a course, no further supervision of this type will be 
needed throughout the school term. It must be kept in mind, however, 
that to build up and develop habits and skills, especially study habits and 
skills, requires a long period of time. After teaching a pupil to study, there 
is the necessity for watching his methods of study day after day through- 
out the school term. 

How much supervision of study is necessary throu^ the various grades 
of the hi^ school depends on many factors. It is certain that supervision 
should become less and less necessary as the pupil progresses through the 
school. The ultimate aim is to make the pupil self-reliant so that he will 
not require further supervision. This means that he will know how to 
study, how to read intelligent^, bow to use a textbook, how to use a 
reference book, how to do collateral reading, how to use source material, 
how to prepare a talk or to write a theme, bow to investigate social ma- 
terial impartially and effectively, and how to organize material for render- 
ing unbiased judgments about sodal affairs. We know, however, that with 
the mass inffux of youth into our secondary schools, this aim is impossible 
of entire fulElIment for a number of pupils. Supervision of study, there- 
fore, is important throughout all the years of the secondary school 

The Use of Study-guidance Sheets 

Many teachers have seen the need for teaching pupils the fects relating 
to methods of study and have therefore devised guidance sheets for the 
beneSt of these pupils. The items disciissed on the study guides deal with 
the technique of study and with the physical conditions necessary for 
effective study. In connection with the study of the textbook, most guid- 
ance sheets emphasize the following important points: 

1. Be sure that the assignment is definitely understood. 

2. Review the main points of the previous lesson. 

3. Read over the assignment rapidly, to get the main points. 

4. Consult a dictionary for new words and pronunciations of new words. 

5. Look up on a map the places mentioned in the assignmenL 

6. Read the assignment through carefully, for a thorough understanding. 

7. Keep the main topic clearly in mind, and relate the substance of each 
paragraph and division to the main topic. 

8. With the textbook closed, go over in your mind the main points of 
the lesson in some detail and order. 
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W. S. Monroe worked out a good guidance outline of nine rules for the 
individual pupil to follow in mdependent study. These rules are as follows: 

1. Successful study is difficult in a room which is not waim, well lighted, 
well ventilated, and otherwise j^ysicaUy comfortable. Successful study is also 
difficult in a room where there are other persons, or where there are disturbing 
noises or objects. Thus, the first step to be taken is to provide a physical en- 
vironment which will not interfere with effective study. 

2. Make out a daily schedule m which you assign a regular time and place 
for the study of each subject. 

3. Plan to study an assignment as soou as possible after it is made; then 
review the lesson briefiy before going to dass. Do not wait to study a lesson 
until just before because you will have difficulty later in remembering 
what study. 

4. Before you begin stud)'ing a lesson collect all of the texts, reference books, 
and other material which you will need, so that your work will not be interrupted. 

5. Begin working as soon as you sit down, with the determination that you 
will keep your mind on your lesson, that you will study for aQ you are worth, 
and that you wiD complete your task as quickly as possible. Do not waste any 
time getting started. 

6. Begin >our studying by recalliog the main points of the previous 
and then get clearly in mind the assignment which you are to study. 

7. At the end of your study of a lesson, summarize briefiy what you have 
learned. In this summary the most important points should be clearly stated. 
Usually summary should be written. 

8. Watch carefully for items which you are unable to understand and check 
them for the purpose of asking your teacher for an ezplanatioii. Plan to ask 
your teacher at least one good question on each lesson. 

9. Keep studying until you ate certain ywi have your lesson or know just 
what the difficulty is.* 

This list, as weQ as other similar ones, contains valuable suggestions on 
the art of study. However, it is one thing to post or to distribute a list of 
suggestions; it is quite another thing to get pupils to foUow them. Even 
though a pupil may thoroughly understand and know them, this does 
not necess^y insure that they will be followed. In all phases of life, we 
see a wide di^epancy between knowledge and action. Yet only when the 
rules are followed do they become of value. That they will be followed 
can be insured through use of supervised study. The teacher must 
develop in his pupils the habiU necessary for independent study, and 
this can be achiev^ best through the use of this method. 

*W. S. Monioe, Directing Leatnlng in Higfi Sekoot (New Yodc 1927) pp. 
422-433. ’ 
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The Assigmnetit 

One of the most important items in supervised study is the assignment 
It has been previously stated that this phase must be definite. There must 
be no vague assignments. If the teach^ is to be on the lookout for mis- 
takes that his pupils maba and for the difficulties that they meet, he 
must have definitely in mind what he expects them to accomplish. Much 
discossion has arisen over the assignment, especially the type that should 
aid the pupil in the mastery of the text and in his reading. Much has 
been said against stud)’iDg the text writb the aid of a select list of questions 
or other similar devices. The view has been ads’anced that such procedures 
do positive harm to the pupil, in that they hinder him in finding his way 
alone through the book. It has been claimed that he will alwaj's have to 
depend on these aids in reading a book; and that when they are not 
available, he will be lost Such a position, however, is in accord only with 
an nnintelligent use of the aids. They are not ends in themselves but 
should be taken away gradually, as the pupil is able to proceed alone. 

The assignment can be made by the teaches or through the ose of a 
study guide in the hands of each member of the class. In either case, the 
assignment must be carefully w'orked out in detail and must involve con* 
siderable planning and preparation of material by the teacher. The ob* 
jectivea of the lesson, the method of procedure for reading and studying 
the lesson, plans of problem solving, the evaluation of the new material, 
and the limits of the advance lesson must all find an important place in the 
assignment. 

In making an assignment, the teacher is ccnhooted with the question 
of individu^ difierences. It has been stated earlier in the chapter that 
supervised study is an excellent method of solving this problem. To work 
out assignments that will provide for the varying abilities of the pupils 
requires, however, careful planning on the part ^ the teacher. In every 
class, some have more ability than others. The pupils also work at different 
rates of speed. Many plans have been promoted to meet this condition. 
In one plan, the teacher makes the assignment just long enough for the 
brightest pupils to get through at the di»e of the supervised period. The 
slower pupils then finish their work at home. One teacher who uses this 
plan takes great pride in it because, be points out, it spurs the pupils to 
greater acti>i^ in and also rewards those who finish first Such a 
procedure, however, is not educatkmally sound. It aim< to produce a level 
of mediocrity. No good reason can be given why a bright pupil should 
have less sttidy time than a dull one merely became the former has been 
endowed with greater ability. One of the faults of our educational sysicta 
today is that our bright pupils are xmt challenged mentally. The a'*™ of 
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educaticm is not that al! may readi a mediocre level but that each will 
develop his abilities to the greatest extent possible for him. America needs 
leaders, and these do not come dumigh average educational attainments. 
A mudi better plan for the assignment^ therefore, is that of basing it on 
three levels of achievement According to this plan, the class is treated in 
terms of three groups — the inferior, the average, and the superior. The 
assignments then are made according to the minimum, the average, and 
the maTimiTTTi requirements. The minimum assignment is the amount of 
work required of the inferior pupiL The average pupils complete thi< 
work and then go on widi the average assi^imenL The bright pupils com- 
plete all of the work of the average pupils and then go on to the maximum 
assignment The advantage of ^stem is that each pupil is kept busy 
to the best of his ability. Then again, when *hi« procedure is properly 
planned, provision can be made not only for the amoxmt of work but 
also for an upward progression in the kind and quali^ of work. 

An excellent illustradon of such an assignment as outlined in the pre- 
ceding paragraph is found in Miss Simpson's Supervised Study in Asneri- 
can History. It deals with an assignment in aodent history as a back- 
ground for the study of American history for the seventh grade. The 
topic concerns other ancient civilizations besides Egypt The assignment 
is as follows: 

L Minimum assignment 

1. Bead very carefully all information found from pages S to 17 about 
the Chaldeans, the Fboenidans, tbe Hebrews and Persians. 

2. Locate the secticn of the andeid world occupied by each of these 
nations, (^tap opposite page 4 .) 

3. After completing 1 and 2, close yom bools and write a brief state- 
ment about each to prm-e bow tb^ were leaders in the ci>-ilizatioa 
of ancient time.<. 

n. Average assignment. 

4. Write on the blackboard the names of the people about whom we 
have studied, and in one sentence after each name tell what you 
think is the most important fact to remember about each. 

m. M aTimiim assignment. 

5. Head again the last paragraph ca page 17, then write a paragraph 
of your own, teBmg wl^ we begin the study of American history by 
studying briefly about tbe people of andent times. 

Some teachers do not like the plan of the assignment on three different 
levels but prefer to have a mimmum assignment that all must complete 
and then to plan for extra work. An amount of work is prepared that no 
pupil can entirely finish. The value of dris plan is found in the fact that 
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interests and abilities. It also povides for pupils' suggesting wbat the)* 
would like to do. Naturally, a great s'ariety of work should be pLumed to 
meet thar vaiying interests and abilities. 

The Values in Superrised Study 
In regard to the values of supervised study, there are ^nirious opinions 
and partly confiictiag ideas. Almost all who have measured the results 
when this method has been used agree that it aids in pres'enting failures 
and also that it promotes the progress of the slow pupih Many also claim 
that the additional work that be given the bright pupil affords him 
a better chance to make the most of his abilities. It is over the bright pupil, 
however, that there have been conflicting reports. Upon the basis of re- 
sults obtained, some teachers state that the bright pupil is retarded when 
this method is used. The retardation of the bright pupil when shown, how- 
ever, may be due to a faulty technique in applying the method rather 
than to a failure of the meth<^ 

One of the chief values of supervised study Is found in the opportunity 
that it presents in dealing with individual differences. The pupil works 
along his own mental level and at bis own capacity. Assignments can be 
given to meet all levels of abtli^*. The trouble with many of the old 
classroom procedures lay in their inabilit}* to meet these differing capaci- 
ties and abilities. Niost of the members of the class were forced to listen 
to what they already knew, in order that the errors of a few might be cor- 
rected. 

Another good fature of supervised stucty is seen in the better pupfl- 
teacher rclatiomhips that it promotes. The usual class teaching procedure 
often produces a 'class cersur teacher' attitude. The teacher is ^equently 
considered a bard taskmaster and little more. Under a supervised-study 
p r ogr a m, he appears in the role of a helper and guide. *rhere is much 
more opportunity for displacing s)tDpathy aad understanding. The 
teacher is able to understand the pupil and his dliBcultics and is in a posi- 
tion to spur him on to greater effort. 

It is also evident that certain skills ran best be developed under the 
procedure. Teachers often assume that pupils possess such skills, vshcrcas 
a thorough use oi a supervised method would rcs^ weaknesses in the 
learner. Certain skills must be mastered if pupils arc to get an adequate 
understanding of their social-studies materials. An excellent account of 
sknis in the social studies, with suggestions for improvement, is given in 
the handbook Social Studies SkilU F. E. Long and H. Holler (loor 
Publidilng Company, New York). Anompaoying the book is an individ- 
ual self 'testing key. Many of the skills mentioned in the text could be de- 
veloped through supervised study. Such skills as how to read sodal-studlcs 
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material; how to use encyclopedias, dic^onaries, maps, atlases, indexes, 
and almanacs; and how to read graphs and maps can be developed in 
the pupil. Teachers should be aware that the mastery of skills is most im- 
portant, for the skill that the pupil has learned will remain long after 
much of the material has been forgotten. In many schools the librarian 
is assigned all new pupils for six or more periods, so that each one will 
learn to use the library. Such procedures are to be commended. 

The values menrioned presuppose a sane use of the method. An over- 
use of the procedure would result in a neglect of many aims of education. 
It does have its limitations. The sodalizing influences of the method are 
meager. Its proponents, therefore, advocate its use with other class pro- 
cedures. It has often been combined with the socialized redtadom Many 
have bad excellent results by combining the problem method, the social- 
ized recitation, and the supervised study. For example, the pupils of the 
class are made to feel a challenging problem. They seek its solution un- 
der supervised study and then come together for a socialized discussion 
of their findings. It must always be (wme in mind that methods are 
means and not ends. After all, the end in view is the training and educa- 
tion of the pupil. 

The efficacy of any method of instruction depends largely on the 
teacher in charge. If he is not in sympathy with the plan, the chances of 
success will be small. It is one of the mistakes of education that ad- 
ministrators become enamored of a plan and then attempt to foist it on 
their school system. A superintendent became enthusiastic about super- 
vised study and ordered that in all classes the first twenty minutes be 
given over to discussion or reatation and the final thirty minutes to super- 
vised study. To insure obedience, a bell was sounded after the first twenty 
minutes, so that no teacher would have any excuse for violating the rule. 
Teaching is a very human affair and cannot be put in a mold to insure 
good re^ts. Supervisors and administrators should bring the merits of 
the various methods to the attention of their teachers and encourage them 
to experiment, but the success of any plan will rest largely on the atti- 
tude of the teachers toward it. 

Objeaions to Supetv-ised Study 

A few objections have been raised against the supervised-study pro- 
cedure. It Im already been mentioned that in some investigations it has 
beeo found that the bright pupil is not helped and, in some cases, is even 
hindered by the method. Consequently, some advocate the method only 
for the slow pupiL However, if results sometimes show that the bright 
pupil is hindered, the difficulty may be found, as already stated, in the 
way in which the method is applied. Many teachers are more interested 
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in preventing failures than in hdping the bright ones of the class to 
develop their abilities. In the average school, a teacher is given more 
credit for keeping do\vn the number of pupil failures than for the un- 
usual attainments of the outstanding pupils in his class. However, with 
varying assignments to meet the different groups, there does not seem 
to be any reason why the brighter pupils should not profit under this 
procedure. Some have thought that the reason why the brighter pupils 
have not benefited to a greater extent is due to the fact that supervised 
study has discouraged homework. If this is the case, there is still the ad- 
vantage that they are doing in school what they formerly did at home. 
Also, if homework is desired, it need not be discouraged. Home study can 
be made more pleasxirable sdioolwork; for with all the difficult 
work completed in school, home study may be de\’Dted to studies of a 
lighter nature, such as well-selected collateral reading. 

A serious objection to super\’ised study, or at least to the plan that 
deals with the double period, has to do wth the cost and the lengthened 
school day. If the length of the double period is ninety minutes, only four 
periods could be arranged in a school day of six hours. If another sub- 
ject is added to the pupiTs roster, such as physical education, a longer 
school day is necessary. The extracurricular activities, including assem- 
bly periods, which are very essential, especially in regard to socializa- 
tion, would also lengthen the school day. Such a program might neces- 
sitate an increase in the teaching force that would mean an increased 
cost of education. The proponents of the method, however, maintain that 
the cost would not be greater in the long run or, at best, die increase 
would be negligible because, under the plan, failures would be largely 
eliminated. The great cost of retardation and elimination would be re- 
duced. 

The objection has also been raised that supervised study destroys the 
self-reliance of the pupiL Some teachers glory in the difficulties that 
confront the pupil and maintain that his aim should be to extricate him- 
self from these, single-handed. It is true that pupils may use the teacher 
as a crutch and hinder their reliance upon themselves. It is also true 
that self-reliance is developed and comes not as a gift from the gods. It 
is accomplished by a carefully planned procedure, and not by throwing 
the pupil into an educational sea of difficulty where he is left to sink or 
swim. One does not leam to drive an automohiJe by gettmg into the car 
and experimenting with its machinery. One learns to drive by receiving 
explicit directions on bow to drive and then being supervised as he puts 
his knowledge into practice. Naturally, it requires good teaching to be 
able to decide when and how much a pupil should be assisted. The teacher 
must ever realize that be is helping the pupil to help himself. To foster 
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tflis self-reliance in a pupil, the teadier must watch at his work, note 
his weaknesses, and aid him in achieving the most economical and effec- 
tive habits of study. The aim must be such that the pupil will need less and 
less supervision. 

Sununaiy 

Supervised study is a method by which the teacdier supervises a group 
of individual pupils at their work. The method recognizes individual dif- 
ferences and allows each pupil to proceed according to his ability. The 
teacher helps the pupil when he meets a difficulty or needs advice. The 
method curtails or simpliffes homework^ for the difficulties are mastered 
imder teacher supervision in the classroom. Supervised study has some- 
times been associated with plans to prevent failures. Many plans have 
been fonnulated in working out supervised study as a class procedure. In 
some of these, oue-half of the class period has been given over to the 
supervised procedure. In others, a double period is provided in which 
a full period is given to one method and the second to the supervised 
foiza. Other allotments of time have also been proposed. The elements 
of supervised study can be introduced into the hrge study hall. The 
method is excellent in teaching pupils bow to study. Failure is often due 
to the pupil's poor technique in reading and studying. Guidance sheets 
may be of help, but good results will be attained thiou^ encouraging and 
dev'eloping right study habits In the pupils. The assignment is an im- 
portant phase of supervised study, for the pupil must know definitely 
what he has to do. Assignments must be made so that even the bright- 
est is challenged and should be graded in difficulty and quantity to meet 
individual differences. The values of supervised study may be found in 
dealing with individual differences, in better pupil-teacher relations, 
and in the development of skills. The objection is raised that the 
procedure does not help the better pupils and that it hindeia self-rehance;. 
These objections, however, may be the result of a faulty use of the method. 

Questions 

1. DesaTb« the daCiea of m (eacber wbea saparxszsg the ttadf of a class. 

2. Show bow the elemeots of supervised Audy caa be introduced into the study 
haH 

3. Indicate bow supervised stody recognizes iodividua] differences. 

4. What are the arguments for and against home study? 

5. What factors must be kept in mind wbea homework is assigned? 

6. Give the means that can be used Co prevent individual failoies. 

7. Explain the various plans of supervised class study. 

8. Indicate Bow supervised study can be used with other methods. 

9. W^ut objectives would we neglect jf we conducted the schools ttnder a program 
«3ir4i as the schools for vetoans mentiaaed in the chapter? 
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10. Wltat facton must be kq>t in toii^ ia teaching pnpils how to stody? 

11. Of what nse are study-gnidasce sheets? 

12. Prepaie an for a modem problem you wish ss'orked out under supff- 

sised study. 

13. Prepare a differentiated assigtuneot for a lesson in supersised study on any 
topic in the social studies. 

14. ^Vhat are the salues of supervised study? 

15. Name objecticns that has e been raised against supervised study. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION 

C'--— 

The Trend toward Sodalized Instruction 
In recent years there has been an increasing demand for more so- 
cialized procedures in the classroom and for a curriculum that will lend 
itself more adequately to those plans of instruction. As a result; one of 
the methods that has received mudi attention in recent times is the so- 
cialized recitation. This method, as well as others, came into use when 
the evils in the old-time recitation became more and more manifest. 
Many rlaims have been made in regard to the values in this procedure, 
so that a careful consideratioa of its merits and also its disadvantages is 
warranted. 

Many evils were connected with the old-time recitatioo, especially as 
conduced by the average teacher. Speaking in general terms, its chief 
evil resided in the emphasis that it placed on teacher activi^, to the 
neglect of pupil activity. Such a procure was not conducive to the 
learning process. The subject matter and not the pupil occupied the 
most prominent position in teaching. The drilling of facts into the minds 
of pupils was conceived to be the main function of the teacher. Naturally, 
under such a procedure, the pupO became listless and apathetic, with 
die result that often disciplinary measures were severe. To motivate study 
under such conditions was almost an impossibility. Worth-while atti- 
tudes were difficult to attain. Indeed, wrong attitudes were often in- 
culcated. The pupil regarded the lesson as a tedious and tiresome task. 
All effort was dirked to the end of answering questions that the teacher 
might ask. 

Against this passivity in the classroom, the proponents of a change 
rais^ their voices. Emphasis, they stated, must be taken from the teacher 
and placed on the pupils. The learners must become the center of the 
educational process. The old system of testing must give way to the new 
system of learning. There ate more important things to learn es'en than 
facts. Attitudes developed through study and classroom procedure axe 
far more important than the acquisition of knowledge. Even facts may bet- 
ter be acquired under a system *tiat places the responsibility on the pupils. 
Out of such reasoning as this arose the socialized recitation. 

It is significant that the cry for the redtation was made about 
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the same time as the demand for a more socialized curncohnn. About 
thirty-five years ago, there appeared an increasing desire and a demand 
that the schools should do more in the matter of the sodalizatioa of the 
child. As a result, a decided revision of the curriculum has taken place. 
Old subjects have been revised in order to make them more functionaL 
New subjects have been added to the program of studies in order to in- 
crease the opportuni^ for socialization. This has been decidedly true of 
the social studies. The content of history courses received a new direc- 
tion, especially in its social and economic aspects; and civics, economics, 
political science, and sociology have been given a more important place 
in the curriculum, emphasis being placed upon their functional values 
in the study of the pcoblems of everyday Inhig. The socialized recita- 
tion and the socialized curriculum must he considered separately, al- 
though the aim of both — the soctaliziDgidea] — is /denb'caL The former is a 
method of instruction. The latter has to do with the technique of cur- 
ricnlum making, whidi, so far as the de\'eiopment of the course of study 
is concerned, is still in an experimental stag& 

The Use of the Socialized Recitation 
Many extravagant claims have been made for the socialized recitation. 
Its extreme proponents often set it over against a poor appUcadon of 
other methods, generally the old-time redtadon and that at its worst 
Quite often a stenograpluc report is given of the old method and of the 
new method in operadoo, much to the detriment of the former. The pro- 
cedure of the first is as follows: The teacher begins by asking questions. 
He asks for facts and ideas on the lesson. There are no solunteer answers, 
nothing but blank faces. The teacher then tries by hints and suggestions 
to coax the unknown answer horn his pupils. This provokes a series of 
guesses from the pupils, most of wbidi are wrong. The lesson drags on 
like this during the whole period. The pupils are listless. Most of the 
questions cannot be answered, and the rest call out answers that are only 
partly right How different is the report of the socialized recitation! One 
pupil gets up and not only discusses the main facts of the lesson but 
alcii exhibits understanding and interest \Vbat be omits or does not know 
is contributed by the other eager members of the class. The careful stu- 
dent of the two procedures wonder why the pupils knew the facts 
and did so well in the one case and not in the other. Was it due to the 
motivation of the assignment or to the fonn of recitation? Of course, it 
is possible to find two different classes that would approach the pro- 
cedures outlined. On the other band, it is possible to find an old-type reci- 
tation that is entirely different from that presented, producing results of 
the highest type; and a socialized zecitatioD that is little better than use- 
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less. This is not an indictment against die socialized recitation. The method 
most assuredly has its A’alues. The teacher needs to study its uses and to 
incorporate its values into his teaching. 

As with all other methods, the teacher must not regard the socialized 
recitation as a solution to all classroom problems. It is a method that the 
teacher may use frequently to much advantage. The need for more 
socialized procedures in the average classroom is undoubtedly great. 
However, ^ere are times to use tbk method and times not to use it Teach- 
ing is not a mechanical process. The use of the socialized recitation will 
depend much on the class, on the teacher, and on the aim that the teacher 
has for the lesson. 

Some teachers are well adapted to teach by this method. Others might 
create an atmosphere of artificiality by using it too liberally. Classes vary. 
Some have been trained to a socialized procedure, whereas others are 
lost if the method is introduced too rapidly. Then again, the mental abili^ 
and the social background of the individual pupils of different classes 
vary greatly. IMiat one can do with one class cannot be done with an- 
other. It is in the failure to recognize this fact that so many beginning 
teachers err. In educational literature they read of plans of procedure 
and expect to put them into practice in their own classes, little realizing 
that perhaps the experiments described in the book or magazine have been 
conducted w-ith model classes. That ao experiment might prove successful 
under such coodidons does not necessarily imply that it will also be suc- 
cessful in the average American higb-sebool class, with pupils varying 
^eatly in intelligence and also in cultural background. The same pro- 
cedure cannot be used successfully in a class where the intelligence 
quotients of the pupils are low as has been used in a class where they are 

SodaUzed Recitation and Class Organization 
Sodalized recitation may be better called socialized discussion. Since 
the former term, however, has an accepted meaning in educational termi- 
nology, we shall retain it There is some difference of opinion conceming 
an exact definition of a sodalized redtadon. Some have held to a rather 
restricted definition; others have been more general in their view. Accord- 
ing to the former, the procedure is one in which the teacher tu rns th e 
, \ ) period oyg to the class or to a comnuttee'chbsfen by' the pupils aodJhen 
w ithdra ws entirely^ from any partidpatioa in activTti«_o£,the class. 
' Of amrse, this does not imply that' Ih^ teacher has not taken a hand in 
the preparation of the redtation before the meeting of the Ac- 

cording to the second view, any class session that exhibits group con- 
sciousness and the feeling of indiidduai responsibili^ toward the group 
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is 3 socialized recitatioa. In this fonn of procedure, the period is not one 
in which the teacher monopolizes the floor but one in which the feeling 
of cooperation among the group in accomplishing the work at hand is 
dominant There is no need for the elimination of the teacher under 
such a procedure as this. The teacher may becom£_an exceedmgly active 
unit in the group , even servmg as chairman during ffie^asTperi^. Un- 
der such a broad definition as this, the procedure known as the class dis- 
cussion is classified within the sodalized-recitation category. 

In the cly s-discussi on procedure,, the t^c^ stands before_his class 
and d irects the discussion of the subj^L Under a skillful teacher, it can 
be easflysera how in such a plan the activity is thrown on the students 
and the teacher may recede more and more into the background. In *bic 
sense, every lesson can be more or less socialized. Most of the proponents 
of the method, however, limi t it to that type of lesson in which the con- 
duct of the discussion is with the group, the teacher being either a silent 
witness or only a member of the class. 

Care must be taken not to regard the so ci a l ized redtab'on as merely a 
form of class organization. Most of the evils that have arisen in connec- 
tion with the method have been coounitted under this fallacy. Many to- 
day think that they are following a socialized-redtation procedure if th^ 
have organized the class, either formally or informally. The.gieatest. of 
these centers in tb^^pointa^t by the class or president of,a 
pupiTwEo'takerthTpIace of the tSiher. T he pupil ‘th e n occupies his 
i n frnnfnf tKe rpom iSj b ccomcs the autoctat of ihe class- 
room . He questions the class on the lesson and tries to act the part of 
the teacher in the old recitation-testiDg manner. Such a procedure as 
this possesses little value except for the pupil teacher. So far as the class 
is concerned, it merely means having an inferior teacher in the place of 
a trained one. Even though the class has been formally organized by 
electing officers, this does not insure the results that a socialized recita- 
tion should bring. The work may be so perfunctoiy as to be the very 
antithesis of a socialized recitation. 

The form of organization of a class for a socialized recitation varies 
from a simple, mformal_ org anizatio o to a co mplex, parliam entaiy^one. 
In the former, the teacher may act as chairman, ot a pupil .chairman may_ 
be cho sen and the clas s, can proceed during the p^od m_a_veiy_infpnnri 
mann er. In the latter, the clis so organizes itself as to cany on the work 
■jn7egjflar_order. A presidcnt,_secietary,.and ^_^offiMK are elected, 
and e ach .meeting of" the^ass is cani^ out m a^rd^A parliamen- 
U^procedure. fom^foponents of the socialized recitation include an- 
other which they have termed the " institutioDalized* form. Under 
this plan, the class acts out some adult institution. For instance, a class 
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in dvics may him itself into a dty council, and the pupils act the part of 
coundlmen. Or in history, the cla^ may turn itself into a convention, and 
each member of the group represents a state. It is true that such a proce- 
dure can be highly sodalbual, but it is better to discuss it under its proper 
name of dramatics. There arc many socialized activities in our high schools; 
and for the sale of clarity, it is ^^'ise to limit the socialized redtation to 
the definition advanced in this chapter. 

Plans of Socialized Procedures 

In planning to use the socialized redtadon for the first time, the teacher 
must be on guard not to follow too doscly the plans that have been 
evolved by others. Our cducaUooal literature contains many examples of 
successful experiments of the method. After reading the accounts, the 
teacher is tempted to try one of the experiments, and gcnendly the at- 
tempt ends in failure. It must be remembered that no procedure can be 
used in exactly the same uiy by all teachers. Teachers as well as classes 
have dUFerent characteristics. Ihe wide-awake individual, however, will 
e>'aluate these forms and use them in building up a technique of his own. 
The individual who has never undertaken any definite form of sodaliza- 
txon of the lesson must necessarily proceed cautiously in the use of the 
new technique. The best way for the beginner is to start with the class- 
discussion procedure. The teacher in this method of instruction occupies 
an important place. There will be much discussion, some lecturing and 
occasional questioning on the part of both pupil and teacher. From this 
procedure the teacher can gradually withdraw and place the activities 
mare and more in the hands of the class. The pupils must understand that 
testing is not to be applied to the socialized Irgsons. When the stage is 
reached in which pupils question and answer other pupils and voluntary 
contributions are made, the class is ready for the introduction of the 
highest phases of the socialized method, including pupil organization, 
leadership, and responsibility for the lesson. 

Among the general plans of socialized procedure that have been used 
with sticcess in many schools is one that requires several each day. 

The lesson or topic is divided into four of five parts, anti a leader is chosen 
for each part. It is the duty of each leader to plan and prepare his work 
carehilly. To do this, he will be required to make an outline of his phase 
ct the and Vo -wtak ooV a pTocedoie VbaV be will fobow in condncl- 
ing the ^vork in the classroom. All his planning must be approved by 
the teacher. During the period, each leader will assume responsi- 
bility for his phase of the topic. Ife will ask questions, for discus- 
sions, and seek comments. He need not wait for volunteers; but if re- 
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sponses are slaw, he can call upon anj’one m the group- The members 
of the group are free to ask questions on any point that has not been made 
dear. Afto' the class has completed the discussion, the leader offers any 
additional information that he *hinV-« essential. If the work has been 
thoroughly done, the teacher will offer no remarks. If gerfain points have 
not been touched upon or if definite conclusions have not been reached, 
the teacher by a selected procedure — questioning, discussing, or com* 
meeting — will bring out those essentials. 

There are many advantages and many dangers in tbi< plan. It certainly 
provides opportunity for the devdopment of leadership. Furthermore, it 
tends to train a well*prepaxed leadership; for mth each leader in charge 
of merely a part of the lesson, it will insure better preparation. Naturally 
there will be a rotation of leaders. This again will promote the plan, for 
with training in leadership wiD come increase in ability to discuss. The 
greatest danger in the plan is that it may degenerate into a rapid-questioo, 
factual-answer t)-pe of procedure. This is not so much a criticisro of the 
plan as of the teacher. To put such a plan of socialized procedure into 
operation demands careful prepaiatioD by the teacher. At ^t, especially, 
hie has to work diligently with each group of leaders, showing them how 
to organize and proceed with their material The success of the method 
depends also on careful class prepatab'on. This calls for motivation, care* 
fully planned. If properly conducted, a socialized procedure of the highest 
t)q>e will result 

A few teachers have experimented on a plan that goes be^-ond socializ- 
ing the recitation to socializing every phase of the class procedure. Under 
such a system, the teacher is regard^ as the best-informed member of 
tbe group, but everything that is done by the class must have the group 
sanction. At the beginning of the term tbe group decides after careful 
what topics they wish to study. They then lake the topic they 
want to study first and decide on the pnxsdure they will follow. This 
may involve searching for materials, working out a bibliography, and as- 
signing work. Naturally, tbe ^oup wiD meet much of tbe time for dis- 
cussion and further planning. This may involve many methods — reports, 
individual study, trips, and discussion periods — until tbe topic has 
been studied to tbe satisfaction of tlw gnrup. In such a procedure tbe 
suggest and help, but never force his wiU oo the group. Tbe 
plan has been criticized b^ause so much time is lost in group discus- 
sion over what to do that not mudi is done in actual work. Those who 
advocate the plan insist tha^ even though not so much is learned as by 
other means, the pupils leam more wo^-while lessons in planning for 
themselves. Tbe plan has also been criticized on the grounds that pupils 
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do not have enough background to make the choices necessary in 
such a procedure. Naturally, the plan works best in a course on current 
problems. 

Many plan< for the use of the gtvialtwl recitation have been out- 
lined for classes in current e%*ents. Probably better work is done in this 
subject with the method than by any other means. In one plan, the class 
has a president, a secretary, and four or five committees. Each com- 
mittee is responsible for a certain phase of the work. Various ways in 
which to divide the work among the committees have been devisoh In 
one plan, four conunittecs are appointed: one for national afiairs, one 
for foreign affairs, one for state affairs, and one for city affairs. Each com- 
mittee is responsible for a knowledge of the important happenings in its 
respective field. Successful experiments have also been conducted in 
the plan that makes no provision for group work but in which the presi- 
dent upon certain individuals to prepare discussions on certain topics. 
Provision is also made for class criticism and discussion. 

Various devices have been used by some teachers to m a int ai n inter- 
est under the socializcd-rcdtation proccdura In one plan, the class is 
divided into two groups for the purpose of checking on the number of 
redtations that each group makes and the number of questions that each 
group asks the other. Count is made of the items, and a healthy rivalry 
results. Many similar plans in which there are friendly rivalries and con- 
tests between the groups have been devised. Although such procedures 
have their values, they should oot be m’crworked. A real use of the so- 
cialized recitation should carry within itself its own motivatioo. How- 
ever, there is no objection to the sane rivalry of groups. 

The Use of the Sodalized Recitation with Other Methods 

The socialized recitation is generally used with other methods and 
procedures. Naturally, in order to have any kind of discussion, pupils 
would have to be informed. Of course, pupils could study at home and 
return the next day prepared to enter into a discussion or to take some 
part in a socialized recitation. There are, however, rlatt procedures that 
go well with this type of learning that should be outlined in some detail. 

Supervised Study and the SoeAdized Recitation. The socialized reci- 
tation has been used successfully with a supervised-study procedure. Some 
of the plans already mentioued have indicated the feasibility of this. In 
a class period of sixty minutes, however, it would be better to use a 
simplifi^ form of socialized recitation. The Erst part of the period can 
be devoted to the socialized recitatioa and the second to supervised study. 
For example, the procedure could be as follows. During the socialized 
recitation, the direction of the class is under a pupil rhairman and a dis- 
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cussion leader. The chairman first calls upon a pupil, previously 
by the chairman, teacher, or c1a«, for review of the work of the preceding 
day. Correctioiis and additions are then voluntarily made. The chair- 
man next calls for the topic or problem of tbe day, in order to be sure that 
the subject is dearly in the mindt of the mExnbeis of the group. The dis- 
cussion leader now takes charge. phase of the topic or problem is 
then discussed by the group, under the direction of the le^er. After 
the discussion, the teacher examines or comments on any points that have 
not been clearly brought ouL This ends the socialized procedure, and 
the tea ch er makes the assignment for the investigation or supervised- 
study period. Under such a procedure as this, it is better to keep the 
same rbairman for a Week and to have a new discussion leader pafb day. 

Oral Reports and the Socialized Recitaiion. Oral reports have bera 
successfully used in connection with the socialized recitation. According 
to one plan, topics of importance and interest on the lesson are formu- 
lated by the pupils as the basis of reports to be delivered during the fol- 
lowing day. These reports are discussed by the class. Under such a pro- 
cedure, shout half the time is devoted to the reports and a discussion of 
them, and the other half is devoted to a discussion on the topic of the 
day, under a discussion leader. 

Another plan for using oral reports has sometimes been labeled the 
forum method. However, it seems better to restrict the forum idea to that 
given in the following paragraph. Under this pn>cedure, reports on a par- 
ticular topic or a phase of it are prepared by several pupils and pre- 
sented to the class. After the reports are given, pupils may ask questions 
or voice opinions. Of course, in both plans of oral reports mentioned here, 
the tpu cher as a member of the group may add to the discussion or empha- 
size important points. 

Forums and the Socialized Recitation. A new procedure seeking ad- 
mittance into our secondary seboe^ lends itself aptly to the socializing 
agencies. This is the fonun. The procedure has its roots in the adult pub- 
lic forum which John W. Studebaker, fonner United States Commissioner 
of Education, did so much to promote. In the adult movement, many 
cities school districts opened meeting places where the forums could 
be bplA Important issues were then dismissed under expert leadership. 
Secondary-school educators are beginning to see the possibilities of the 
plan in their schools, and experiments are being conducted. There are 
many waj's in which the forum idea can lie used. Usually, a (^laiiman and 
a panel of from four to eight pupils take charge for the period. A gen- 
er^ topic is then decided on the group, and each member of the 
panel prepares himself on a particular phase of the problem. In the class 
period, half of the panel will sit at one side of the chairman and half at 
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the other side. The chairman wiU introduce the topic and call on them 
for their contributions. After a full discussion by the panel memben, 
pupils of the participate, either by asking questions of the panel 
members or by voicing their opinions. Another means of using this pro- 
cedure is to ^ve the chairman prepare a scries of questions covering 
the topic and then ask the panel members the questions. Class discus- 
sion al^ is an important part of this procedure. The forum is well adapted 
to controversial issues. 

Great advantages are claimed throu^ the use of the forum. It can 
easily be seen that the benefits claimed for the socialized redtation may 
be i^erent in the procedure. Those who advocate it in considering con- 
troversial issues laud its use because the main purpose is not to reach a 
group decision but to give all sides of a question, in a spirit of tolerance. 
Unlike the debate, there is oo attempt to win a personal victory, but only 
to bring as much knowledge as possible to bear on the issue. Of course, 
much of its benefit depends on bow it is conducted. 

Debatea and the Socialized Becitation. Ahhougb debates are cot gen- 
erally classified among socialized-recitatibn procedures, tb(^ axe quite in 
harmony with the objectives of the plan. Preferably, debate should grow 
out of class discussion. For exampK & course in problems of democ- 
racy, the discussion might tom to the topic of social security. Out of this, 
the controversial issue ^ socialized medicine might arise. Here is a natural 
setting for a debate. Three pupils might be chosen to argue for it, and 
three against it The usual rules for debate can be followed. However, 
as the class has received a background in the subject, much discussion 
can follow the debate, with the disputants answering questions and de- 
fending their positions. Out current problems are fi^ of isroes for de- 
bate. 


Teacher Planning in the Socialized Recitation 
The part that a teacher plays in the planning of the socialized rerita- 
tion is most important If one entered a dassroom in which the method 
was being used, be would probably think that the teacher was having 
an easy time of it In its final fonn, the work should be almost wholly 
carried on by the pupils. Even when stage is reached, the work of 
the-teacber is not lightened by any means. The use of the method requires 
giealec leadership and better planrung than most forms of teaching. The 
burden of responsibility for the succes of the procedure rests upon the 
teacher. He must make better preparation and must plan more care- 
fully to insure that the lesson will be of permanent value to the class. 
The aims for each lesson must constantly be before him, lest the recitatioa 
degenerate into just talk. To know when and bow to stop or prevent 
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wrangling or useless debate reqaires intuition and tact. To allow for a 
certain limited amount of circuitous talk, in order that the interests of 
die pupils will not be stifled, requires patience and wisdom. 

This method of procedure demands well-trained teachers. Under some 
of the old ways of teaching, it is possible to preset a subject without 
having more than a veiy limited knowledge of it This is especially true 
in teaching the social studies. One might attempt to tea<^ American 
history by simply asking questions on the material found in the text- 
book. This cannot be done with the socialized recitation. Rarb pupil 
a point of view. Elach has his ideas on the subject and his questioiis to 
ask. The teacher, therefore, must have a broad background in the sub- 
ject He must possess a knowledge of much material and many sources; 
otherwise his defects will be painfully evident to the class. In die assign- 
m^t, the teacher must know where each pupil can And his marprial 
without loss of time. 

A good seating arrangement is helpful in a socialized redtatioii. Many 
plans have been worked out in this regard. In one of them, two rows (rf 
pupils have their backs to the teacher's desk and face two other rows. 
Such an arrangement as this is to be commended, for the tendency to 
recite to the teacher is obliterated. Seating the pupils in a double semi- 
circle is also a good plan- In many schools, however, the facilities do not 
pennit this; for ten or twelve rows of desks face the teacher, and they 
caimot be moved. This is a disadvantage but does not make impossible 
a highly socialized form of procedure. It merely means that the teacher 
must work a little harder to bring about that group consciousness which 
is necessary for the redtadon. 

Advantages of the Socialized Recitation 

Many advantages have been claimed for this method by its proponents, 
anri cotainly it does have its good points. Naturally, when we discuss 
its advantages, we assume that the work has been really socialized. Much 
poor teaching has been done under the name of this method, in which 
die classwork was not socialized at alL In a properly socialized recita- 
tion, however, there are many advantages. During a consideradon of these, 
it is well worth keeping in mind that the aims of education have been 
gradually undergoing a change, so that today we are beginning to stress 
attitudes and ideals even more than knowl^ge. This is espedaDy true 
of the social studies, where the importance of the development of right 
attitudes is being recognized. In ^ the social studies, the demand at 
present is for subject matter that will aid in the sodalizadon of the 
chad. The sodalized redtadon aids in accomplishing this ideal The pupil 
regards as a member of a ^oup and has a sodal modve in doing 
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work. Uodet the stimulus o£ group ooasciousuess, he develops the 
spirit of cooperativeness, with its b)'-products of courtesy and good will 
Training in Leadership. The method also gives training in leadership 
and initiative. In many classroom procedures, the development of these 
traits is almost entirely neglected. The pupil remains passive, with no 
opportunify to develop the latentpowers within him. In the socialized red- 
tation, there is ample opportunity for pupil leadership and pupil planning. 
Each one has a chance to express what he feels and thinks. 

The Detelapment of the Spirit of Cooperation. Ample opportunity is 
^ven to dev-elop the much-needed spirit of cooperation through the use 
of the socialized redtatioiL This is very timely in the generation in which 
we are living. The old ideal of nigged individualism is beginning to break 
do%vn before the new ideal of cooperation and sodal consciousness, hiany 
of the evils of the past generadon have been due to the spirit, 'Each man 
for himself and the devil take the hiodmost,* and this still exists. Any- 
thing that the school can do to break down such a spirit is worthy of 
consideration. The need of feeling one’s dependence on others and the 
willingness to sacrifice self for the group are much needed in our present 
complex society. If the socialized recitation can in any way contribute 
to tl^ ideal, its place in our educational program is evident 
Teaching Pupils to Think Clearty. Then again, there is the aim of indi" 
vidual initiative in thinldng. Under many of our old forms of procedure, 
the pupil is not expected to think at alL All be must do is to give back 
what is in the textbook. On the other hand, the socialized redtatioo of- 
fers the opportunity to discuss, to criticize, and to evaluate the public 
questions that are O’er before us. Clear ihinldDg is our great need today, 
to prevent the populace from being swayed by every wind of doctrine. 
^V^t are our schools contributing to this? 

The Opportunity for Self-expression. One of the greatest values in the 
method lies in the opportunity that it gives the pupil to express his 
thoughts. This is of great educational value, not alone because it develops 
in one die power to talk and express himself, but also because of its im- 
portance in the learning process. Learning is indeed slow if the pupil re- 
mains passive; but if he is given opportunity to express himself, 1^ think- 
ing will become clarified and a better imderstanding will be reached. 

The Problem of Motication. The sodalized recitation helps to solve the 
problem of motivation. The pupil is not reciting to a teacdier but is en- 
gaged in a cooperative task with the rest of the group. Interest is aroused, 
and each feels his responsibility. There is the wish to do one’s best, as 
well as the desire to stand well with die group. Every effort, then, is put 
forth to accomplish the work at hand. Care must be raVpri, however, in 
the development of social relationships that none of the individuals will 
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strive to advance liis o%vn prestige at the expense of the group. It is the 
duty of the teacher to set up and develop the higher level of ideals of serv- 
ice and saciihce to the social group. 

Criticisms of the Socialized Recitation 

Despite the values that can be found in the method, it has its critics. 
Most of the criticism, however, has been aimed at the abuse of the 
method rather than at its use. The method, indeed, has its limita ti cT i s and 
its dangers. It will be worth while to discuss some of these. One great 
danger in the use of the method resides in the likelihood that the lesson 
will be socialized in name only. In other words, we shall have the form, 
but not the substance. Reference has already been made to the evils fbg t 
may result from simply substituting a pupil for the teacher. Yet many 
think that they have a socialized recitabon when a pupil teacher stands 
at the front of the class. Then, there is the danger that the work may be- 
come perfunctory. The procedure may become mechanical, and the pu- 
pils respond not through any soda! urge but through habit or desire to 
please teacher. Under such procedure, the metht^ has less value than 
the old-type redtaUon. NVhen and bow to use the method are of utmost 
importance to the teacher. Although some teachers maipfai'n that every 
lesson should be a socialized recitation, it is bue that such a plan would 
be In danger of degenerating into one of (be worst forms of class proce- 
dures. 

Inadequate ilastety of Subject Matter. One of the decided disad- 
vantages in an exclusive use of the method resides in the fact that it is 
not conducive to an adequate mastery of the subject matter. Viewed solely 
from the point of view of the efBdent learning of subject matter, the use 
of rtiit method can receive little justification, for many other procedures 
are much more efficient in this respect Tbe socialized recitation is waste- 
ful of time. If there is the urgent need for economy of time during the 
class period, other methods should be used. Tbe importance of this method 
lies in the social values involved. 

Tendency toward Desultory Disetission. One great problem in tbe use 
of the socialized recitation is the tendency of the class to wander from 
the subject Careful guidance is required on the part of the teacher. Severe 
repression on his par^ however, will harm the qxjnlaneity of tbe dis- 
cussion and the desire of the pupSs to partidpale. Careful training of 
the pupil leaders will help to avt^ this. Tbe teacher may also find tact- 
ful interference necessary. This is a real reason why the teacher camtot 
be merely a passive spectator of (be lesson. He must at times m a clever 
way lead the to the point at issoe. 

Problem of Futile Discussiott. Ute ledtatira also is in danger of de- 
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generating into futile discussion. There are pupils who will argue for 
argument's Some will argue simply to prove their point, whether 
it has a direct bearing on the lesson or noL The teacher must be al^ to 
prevent useless debate. Then again, pupils left to tbemsdves may waste 
much time in discussing minor points. The overcoming of these dangos 
requires the use of the highest shills in the ait of'teaching. 

Danger of Domination by a Few Assertice FupUs. In a socialized reci- 
tation, there is always the danger that a few pupils will domioale the les- 
son. Such a situation, it is true, exists among all groups. In any oowd we 
see a few taking the lead and doing all the talking. Without careful plan- 
ning, this would be the case in the socialized redtadoo. Sudi domina- 
ticm by a few pupils is not conducive, however, to the full values that 
should result from the use of this method. The teacher is interested in 
the socialization of all the pupils, not merely that of a few. He must plan 
the redtadon period so that the lesson is not monc^olized by the few. 
This does not mean that backward pupils will be made over in a lesson 
or two. Much plaoniog and tact will have to be devoted to such pupils. 
In some of the Ulustiadons of the method previously guoted, various 
means are suggested whereby all are led to p^dpate. Individual pupils 
are called upon to respond bdore there is any call for v'oluDteering. They 
are given topics to discuss in class the statement of which they must de- 
fend. It may be added that any teacher who has trained a redcent and 
silent pupil to the point where he can get up to and defend his 

arguments has accomplished a great service to that pupiL Such a task 
calls for real sldll in teaching This is especially true because pupils are 
different All degrees of mentality are present in the classroom. The slow 
pups feels at a disadvantage among the superior mentalities. He feels that 
his contributioa mi^t be ridiculed. More and more the desire to recede 
into the background becomes evident How to make such pupils feel that 
tbeir contributions are worth while and bow to make the bright pupils 
appreciate such contributions require ingenuity, tact, and patience. 

Danger in Exclusive Use of the Sot^ized Recitation. The extreme 
proponents of the socialized redtation recoounend its emiusive use. This 
is true of almost all methods and their proponents. It has been stated that 
the procedure cannot be exclusively used in the social studies, espe- 
cially not in history. It is a method that should be used at times. So far 
as socializatiOD in itself is conceroed, however, every lesson should be 
more or less socialized in the sense that pupils are givoi a chance to 
participate, and especially not in a stereot)'p^ manner. The socialized 
recitation can well be emplt^ed for review work or for attaddng and 
serving problems. It is sigziificant that many plans for the socialized reci- 
tation base the work on a series of problems or on a series of topics. The 
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problem may be used to advantage with thft metbod. In the plan given 
earlier in this chapter, the method is associated with supervised study. 
This combination has been used successfully in many classrooms. The 
teacher must bear in mind that the accepted teaching aimg of any sub> 
ject cannot be accomplished by ai^ exclnsive use of tbe socialized recita- 
tion. 


The Socialized Recitation and the Pupil of Low Ability 

In the discussion of the socialized recitation, many desirable outcomes 
have been pointed out It is true that socialized rlagg procedures will 
help to break down tbe bars of artificiality in tbe classroom. It will pro- 
mote better pupil-teacher relationships and conform to the latest ideas 
in regard to the nature of learning. However, some of the ainig in th?f 
procedure will bear closer scrutiny. One of these concerns tbe training 
in leadership. For example, in many of the plans outlined, provision is 
made for all to assume leadeisbipu Officers must be constantly changed, 
so that all members of the class will have opportimity to serve. New dis- 
cussion leaden must constantly be cbos4?n. Panel members must be dif* 
ferent each time. One wooden if we are planning too much and missiag 
the mark. Fngitch edocaton w'ho have visited our schools express as- 
tonishment that, in our sjrtem of mass education, we neglect our superior 
pupils. 

Many of tbe plans outlined in oar educational magaanes come hum 
select classes of high intelligesce, quite often from private schools. AH 
their memben ran assume leadership. In the average fla« in public 
schools there are all leveb of abili^. Many pupils will never attain any 
high degree of leadership. Hus does not mean that they should not be 
trained to tbe best of their abilities. However, some emphasis should be 
placed on what constitutes good leadership. In the larger world that th^ 
are about to enter, not all can be leaders; but if democracy is to improve; 
all should know something about the selection of leaders and policy. The 
teacher, then, must plan for the oontribution of sJJ pupils, iodudiag those 
of low ability. In this he has a double task. In the first plac^ he must de* 
vdop patience and understanding in the brighter pupils toward those of 
jt-ycCT ability. Then again, be seeds to encourage tbe latter to express 
themselves and to have confidence in their viewpoints. This is much 
in tbe nnn^igfnriral sodal studics than in histoiy. In these there 
are many prohfems or topics with trhicb he is isatSiar and hi whkh he 
ran rnalrft woith-while decisions. 

Some have thought ^hat homogeneous grouping would aid in the so- 
cialization process, as the pupils in tbe class would feel freer in ezpress- 
isg themselva among of like ability. This, however, does not seem 
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to be the solution of the problem, despite the advantages inherent in such 
grouping. Society is made up of heterogeneous groups and, if our soda] 
studies classrooms can reficct this and still develop those desirable traits 
of the socialized redtation, the school has moved forward in attaining a 
goal in education. However, it is well to keep in mind when planning 
socialized procedures that not all in the classroom will be leaders and 
that not all should be trained with that in view. 

The Importance of* Sodaluation 
It is important to note again the obligation of the teacher in the so- 
cialization of the child. We do not wish to go to the other extreme and 
say that facts are not important The teaching of history and other social 
studies, however, will be poor if the pupil is taught facts and little else. 
Facts are significant when they aid the understanding. They are neces- 
sary for developing the ability to reason and for fonniag impartial fudg- 
meats. However, the matter does not end with that There are by -•products 
of great worth. Attitudes, ideals, and standards are of the utmost im- 
portance. The socialized redutioa has its values in such training and 
can be used with great profit All recitations should be socialized in the 
sense that the work is carried on in an atmosphere of freedom which en- 
courages pupils to look upon their teacbera as guides rather than as auto- 
cratic rulers. 

In the evaluation of the sodalizing function of a particular method, it 
is well to remember that one classroom alone is not the sole agen^ for 
the purpose. Many teachers neglect to take into account what is done 
in otiier classrooms and in the school as a whole. It is true that the social 
studies, especially the nouhistorical ones, oSex better opportunities for 
socialization than do other subjects. However, the school of today is far 
different from that of yesterday. The wide offering of club activity in the 
modem school presents a wonderful opportunity fen the socialization of 
the child. The dramatic program may inttiH a cooperative spirit and de- 
velop a seme of responsibility. The inherent advantages in the weekly 
assemblies, when they are pupil-planned and pupil-operated, are obvious. 
Student government, the progracn of athletics, and other ertracurricular 
activities must be recogn^ed as of great value in this phase of educa- 
tion. This does not minim ize the importance of socializing procedures in 
the classroom. They are necessary in the attainment of the objectives of 
education. It docs, however, draw attention to the fact that the teacher 
must keep in min d the entire school program when he is doing bis own 
planning. 
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Summary 

In recent years there has been a trei^ toward emphasizing socialized 
procedures in the classroom. Many extravagant claimc have been made 
for the socialized recitation. It has its uses, but it is not the solution for all 
classroom problems. The procedure varies, from the plan in which the 
teacher takes no part in the class period to the one in which he conducts 
a class discussion. In any form of thi< recitation, group consciousness is 
essential The organization of the class may be quite simple or it may be 
on a complex, parliamentary basis. Many plans have been evolved in 
using the method. An extreme form is the one in which all the planning 
and all the work are done by the pupils. Current events as a subject is 
very adaptable to the procedure, and many plans have successfully been 
formulated. The socialized recitation has been combined with supervised 
study. The method abo offers opportunity for the presentation of oral 
reports. Debates and forums may be used to advantage with socialized 
procedures. In all plans of the socialized recitation, the place of the 
teacher is most important He must carefrilly plan for its sucxsss and 
exercise watchful oversight A good seating arrangement is of great help 
in conducting the recitation. There are many values in the method, es* 
pedally in the de>-elopment of desirable traits. The pnxedure should not 
be followed exclusively, for some objectives of education are better at> 
fainud hy Other means. The work should not become perfunctory or de- 
generate into futile discussion. Care must be exercised in socialized pro- 
cedures when one is dealing with pupils of low ability, for socialization 
is training not only for leadership but also for iotelh'gent "followership." 
The teacher should also recognize that many organizations in the school 
help in the socialization of the child. 

Questions 

1. iVIiat evilt are inherent ia the ^d^time itolation? 

2. Name the different procedures that ba^e been included under the term 'socialized 
recitatioa." 

3. What is the danger in the popit-teacber orgafuzatkm of the socialized reatatioa? 

4. Desenbe a successful plan of socialized ledtahon. 

5. What are the good and the bad points of the ertzeme t}-pe of socialized procedure 
ia which all the actinty is under group docaiaatioa? 

& What ocha* taetitods can be us^ with (be sa c uhzc d reatAdoa? 

X Pr^are apian of procedure for a forona on a recent control ersial issue. 

3. Why does the socialized recitation require a better trained teacher than the old- 
^pe recitation? 

9. Tn/iifq the importance of a gontt seating airangement ia the soci a l i zed redtatjon. 

10. What are the ^vantages of the socialized recatatioa? 

11. hlentim same of the CTiticasms of the method. 
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1^ Wbaldxsgen are to be avoided wbennsiagtbciseti^widi pupils of low 

13. Sbow tVig co&tzfbBdcas of dissent aspecis cf sdcol Lfe to so c isliy^tVai i 
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CHAPTEB Vill 


THE LABORATORY AND THE 
LABORATORY METHOD 

The Background of the Social'Studies l^boratoiy 
^fodem teaching in the soda! studies has come a long way from the 
time when a textbook was the only equipment considered necessaiy. “Ihe 
teacher of today is becoming more and more concerned with the 
that are requir^ for doing good work. A careful evaluation of the gfmt 
and >*31005 of die sodal studies clearly indicates that mudi equipment is 
needed in addition to textbooks and a few maps. Many aids have become 
a>'ailab]e to the teacher in recent years. Even if no one bad e>‘er thought 
of a sodal-studies laboratory, the modem classroom would have pi^ 
sented quite a dilfferent appearance from the classroom at the beginning 
of the century. Diferent ^-pes of textbooks, pamphlets, and collateral 
reading various kinds of maps, globes, and charts; projectors and their 
supplie; and bulletin boards with their display are no longer unusual 
in the classroom. 

With the increasing number of aids, the idea de>'eIoped of a social- 
studies laboratory. It was unfortunate that the term 'laboratory' was 
used in connection with the social studies, for it suggested a lirA with 
the natural sdeuces. The tenn has generally been associated with experi- 
ment and scientihc observation wltich is foreign to the teaching of the 
social studies, at least in the manner emphasized in the natural sciences. 
The connection also was unfortunate because some suggested a 'sden- 
ti£c laboratory method,' which they expected wxuld revolutionize the 
teaching of the social studies and overcome the difficulties of the old- 
fashioned methods. Naturally, the sponsors of such a procedure were 
vague in their ideas, except that laboratory space and much equipment 
would be required. 

The idea of a sodal-studies laboratory has given rise to farfetched de- 
mands on the part of many teachers of these subjects. Often there have 
been requests for suds a laboratory on no better grounds than that the 
social-studies department is entitled to one if the natural-sdence depart- 
ment has one. This is obviously the poorest kind of reasoning. AD aids to 
education must show their value in the process of education before they 
can be regarded as worthy of ccmsidetatioa. Much evD, without count- 
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12, Wh*t diBgss we to be svoided tkbcn txuig the iscthod with popils of low abibt} ? 

13. Show co&tiibotioas of {LSerexit wpectt of school life to soculizatioiL 
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CHAPTEB VIII 


THE LABORATORY AND THE 
LABORATORY METHOD 

The Background of the Socxal-midies Xnhotutoij 

Kfodon teadiing in the todal studies has come a long way bom the 
time when a textbook was the only eqaipment considered necessary. The 
teache r of today is becoming more and more concerned with the 
that are required for doing good work. A careful evaluation of the afmt 
and values of the social studies dearly that much equipment is 

needed in addition to textbooks and a few maps, klany aids have become 
available to the teacher in recent j'ears. Even if no one had ever thought 
of a social-studies laboratory, the modem dassroom would have pre- 
sented quite a difereot appearance bom the dassroom al the beghmiog 
of the century. DiS^etent ^pes of textbooks, pamphlets, and collateral 
reading; various kinds of maps, globes and charts; projectors and th<»»r 
supplies; and bulletin boards with their display are no longer unusual 
in the classroom. 

With the increasing number of aids, the idea developed of a social- 
studies labozatoiy. It was unfcntunate that the tenn *iaboiatoxy~ was 
used in counectiaa with the snrfal studies, for it suggested a InA with 
the natural sciences. The tenn has generally been associated with experi- 
ment and sdenliSe observation which is foreign to the teaching of the 
social studies, at least in the manner empbasired in the natural sdeaces. 
The connection also was unfortunate because some suggested a 'sdea- 
ti£c laboratory method,*’ which they eq>ected would revnlutionize the 
teaching of the social stupes and overcome the diSculties of the old- 
^shioned methods. Naturally, the sponsors of such a procedure uere 
vague in their ideas, except that laboratory space and much equipment 
would be required. 

The idea of a social-studies laboratory has given rise to farfetched de- 
mands on the part of many teachers of these subjects. Often there hav e 
been requests for such a labcratoxy on no better grounds than that the 
social-studies department is entitled to one if the n a tur al-sc ie n ce depart- 
ment has one. T^ is obviously the poorest kind of reasoning. All aids to 
must show their value in the process of education before they 
/y>Ti t>e regarded as worthy of consideration. &fuch evil, without count- 
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mg the expense, has been done in the name of education tmder the 
guise of an imposing-looking wo^ Facilities and equipment, to be sure, 
are necessary in the teaching of the social studies, but these things must 
be judged on their own merits and not on their values in other subjects. 

Progressive teachen agree that more and better equipment is essential 
in leaching the social studies, but opinion diSers regarding the need of 
a special laboratory for it Some discount entirely the idea of a laboratory 
for teaching these subjects. Even among those who advocate such a plan, 
there are different ideas in regard to its equipment and use. This hazmess 
makes it of the utmost importance to display caution as one studies the 
subject In regard to equipment, we need to ask the question, "What edu- 
cational values does the equipment promote?" 

The literature on the subject shows much variation in regard to the 
equipment that the laboratory should contain. In some of the examples 
of laboratories described by different writers, the tools advocated are al- 
most entirely books, tn other descriptions, books play only a part and 
sometimes a minor part Often, we axe presented with the incongruous 
description of a laboratory stocked with every conceivable item and yet 
a method used that for little more books. Some of the plans 
emphasize the making of maps, charts, graphs, diagrams, and mi^els; 
others reduce these to a raiHimum and emphasize the worldng out of 
problems and topics that require the use of books and references. In select- 
ing equipment for the laboratory, its value in teaching must be the first con- 
sideration. 


The Sodal-studies Library 

Before taking up in detail the general equipment of a laboratoiy, a 
word must be said about the library facilities essential in teaching the 
social studies. Regardless of wbat other equipment is available, booU 
are absolutely necessary. Few schools have an adequate number of the 
right types of books for teaching the social studies. Dtiring the past 
years, we have spent large sums of money on imposing-looldDg build- 
ings but have regarded purchase of books other rhan textbooks as 
a waste of money. Schools have expended much mon^ on the finest 
equipment for chemistry and physics laboratories, yet they often provide 
for their pupils little more than a perfunctory acquaintance with books 
in all subjects. Durmg the economic d^ressioiv lihra^ aj)j)rqpriations 
were among the first to be cut down. Boolu are as important to the social- 
studies laboratory as test tubes and retorts are to the chemistry labora- 
tory. The basic material that pupils require for an understanding of the 
social studies comes from books. Odier facilities and equipment are aids 
toward promoting tbi^ understanding. 
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Naturally, in tie average school it would be impossible to have a sepa- 
rate library for each departmoiL In the main library, however, there 
should be separate shelves for each subject in the social-studies curriculum. 
The teacher should consult with the librarian as to which books and mate- 
rials should be placed on the shelves. Many teachers do not utilize the 
services of the librarian in this respect Yet often she is the very one who 
can give valuable aid in this phase of the work. If pupils have their as- 
signments, they can then utilize the library in a more efficient way, for 
they will have the librarian to aid therm This is especially true if they 
have study ball or unassigned periods when they may use the library as 
a workshop. The value of such an arrangement is evident, for the use and 
value of reading materials increases with their accessibility. If there is 
much labor or difficult in obtaining books, pupils are prone to ignore 
them unless there is some outward compulsion. If pupils see the need 
of consulting references or looking up important topics, they probably 
will do the work if the means are at ban d. 

If the school has a social-studies laboratory, it should include the read- 
ing material necessary for the subject. Shelves should be constructed 
and all the books necessary for the work should be placed upon them. 
This need not include material of a b'^ter nature or books that may be 
read by a few pupils. These may still placed in the main library. How- 
ever, if there are books that the teacher desires many pupils to read, he 
should keep them in the room. Those who have taught realize that when 
books are easily accessible, pupils are more apt to read them than >^hen 
th^ have to go to the library to find them. This is also true for the class- 
room where there is no laboratory procedure. The teacher should keep 
materials available. The number and type of books necessary for a class- 
room bbrary will depend to a great extent upon the teacher and upon 
the subject. Several different textbooks on the subject, certain selected 
reference books, printed source material, as well as current newspapers 
and periodicals carefully chosen, may be essential. Each classroom, of 
course, should have open shelves for these materials. 

The Sodal-sCudies Laboratory Equipment 
The capable administrator tries to get for his teachers as much equip- 
ment as they need in order that they have every opportuni^ of doing 
good work. Teachers should realizr^ however, that excellent work can be 
done with meager equipment. Many teachers have had good results with 
the use of one oc possihiy two textbooks and a few reference books. <3n 
the other band, poor teaching has been done with the best equipment 
A perfectly equipped laboratory does not insure good results. This does 
not imply that teacher should not become aware of the latest aids 
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to teaching and suggest to administrators the need of well-equipped 
laboratories or classrooms. What it does imply is that efficient teaching 
is more important than the abundance of materiaL 
A good teacher uses to the best advantage the equipment that he has. 
For example, many teachers who bewail the lack of maps in their class- 
rooms and find it impossible to secure them should consider that effec- 
tive work can be accomplished by drawing maps on the blackboard. It 
is often the case that pupils in the dass have the ability and are glad to 
have the opportunity to do such work. Incidentally, the activity may 
create in them a deep interest in the subject. The use of the blackboard 
for map work is discussed in another chapter. 

A discussion of the equipment necessary in a social-studies laboratory 
presents many problems. With regard to the natural sciences there is 
more or less agreement as to what should comprise the laboratory. Con- 
coning the social studies there is no such agreement A wide difference 
of opinion prevails over what may be regarded as essential equipment 
From a study of the literature on the subject, N'arying emphasis is placed 
on floor space (generally about one and one-half times as much per pupil 
as in the ordinuy classroom); seating arrangement in which tables and 
chairs, instead of desks and bradtes, are advocated; bulletio board; black- 
boards; filing cabinets; bookcases filled with different kinds of textbooks, 
refarence bwks, and encyclopedias; dictionaries; atlases; maps; pictures; 
and charts and graphs, as weU as the usual vrork materials, including ink, 
pens, and pencils. One writer makes the following recommendation for 
the social-studies classroom or laboratory: 

1. A room larger than the coaventiODal classroom and equipped with tables— 
two pupils to each— -and chain. 

2. A bulletin board extending the hdl length of the rear of the room. 

3. A blackboard across the front and possibly along one side of the mean. 

4. Shels-ing below the blackboard in the front part of the room, with soffi- 
aent cupboard space and a glass display case for objects of value. 

5. A filing cabinet. 

6. Equipment for projectors for tbe use of slides and motion pictures. 

7. Suitable maps.^ 

The most exhaustive study cooceraing equipment for the sodal-studies 
laboratory is that made by Dr. J. W. Baldwin.* His report is based on a 

r }. B. Wi echm a n , 'A Siir\ey of Eqoipmoil and Maloials Used in Social Studies 
paitmeots of the Los Angeles Junks Schools' (University d Southezn CaL fcv ina, 
1&30), unpubluhed Master's Thesis; abstract in Ilisiorical Outhok, 22 (April, ld31}, 
p.174. 

* The Socitil Studiet Laboratory, Ce mti i but ions to Education, Na 371, Teachers 
College, Cohaolu Uni>eni^ (New Yorl^ 1929). 
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careful investigatioa of the equipment necessary for teaching effectively 
the social studies in grades four to twdve. He secured the material for 
his study from social-studies teachers or from those connected with the 
social-studies departments of \’aiiaus schools, &om analyses of courses of 
study and books on method in dre field, and from the inspection of 
equipment used in the teaching of the social studies m many high schools. 
One of the most significant conclusions in his report is the emphasis placed 
on the seating arrangement of the laboratory — tables and chairs or the 
single-unit de^ and rhair being advocated. This i tem of seating airange- 
ment ranks first in importance in bis study for all the subjects of the sodal 
studies. The next item of importance^ tal^g the social studies as a whole, 
is the bulletm board. The third item in order of importance is the black- 
board, althou^ the demand, according to the study, is not for an exces- 
sively large amount of blackboard spacer There is much variation of 
opinion concerning all other items of equipment necessary for a labora- 
tory. A table dictionary and a large atlas rank high for geography but 
low for dvics in the junior high school^ in the senior high schools, a high 
rating is given them for all subjects. An almanac is considered important 
in ail subjects. Naturally, books and bookcases are emphasized, and sup- 
plementaiy textbooks are given a prominent position, ^luch difference of 
opinion, however, is shown as to the ^'pe5 of books and kinds of maps 
necessary in the social-studies laboratory. 

Since the publication of these repo^ new equipment has been put 
on the markA that could find its place in the laboratory. There has also 
been a wider use of equipment already in the market. Some have sug- 
gested that, inasmuch as ^ social studies make most use of the motion- 
picture machin e, it be peimaaentty placed in tbe laboratory and that 
other groups borrow it when they have need. How ever, if there is a pro- 
jection room in the school, the machine w'ould not belong in the laboratory 
the school possesses more than one of them. More filmstrips are 
becoming available for the social studies. If a machine is obtained for 
the laboratory, it will be good policy to start a filmstrip library. These 
fjlmg are inexpensive, and if some are bought each }'ear a fine collectioa 
will soon be accumulated. Improvements have been made in the opaque 
projector, so that all types and sizes of copy can be shown without need 
of mounting or placing in holders. Maps and globes have also been im- 
proved. Charts are becoming better adapted for teaching purposes, es- 
pecially for use in civics and problems of demoexa^. Such charts as the 
organization of the federal gov ermnent and how a bill passes through 
Congress are of great help in teaching such subjects. Some educators 
have suggested that tbe laboratory slu^d contain a pbonograph, radio, 
and television set. However, the inrAionn of these will depend on their 
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use. Certainly they slioulil not bo Included if they arc to bo used only 
occasionally. In buying ci]^>cmivo items the educatioiul advantages must 
be judged in light of t!ic expense involved. Some schoob which possess 
tape recorders male recordings of important speeches such as the Presi- 
dent’s speech on the state of the union. Classes may then hear them at 
their regular periods, and the scliool program b not interrupted. 

The Cost of Equipment for the SociaUtudies Laboratory 
The chief factor that has presented the introduction of llic social- 
studies laboratory b the cost involved. At the present time llicrc b a 
growing tendency on Uic part of scliool boards to spend more money 
on equipment Iloucvcr, tlic admirustrativ o difBcultlcs involved and the 
other needs of tlie scliool often male it impossible to proside laboratories 
for the social studies. The seating afrangement generally advocated b 
often bc)'ood the school budget With the inerrased sccondar)r‘-scbool 
enrollment of the present, and with classes ranging from thirty to forty or 
more, die desk arrangement b economically ncctssax)'. IV'iUi the shortage 
of school buildings and the high cost of building, it seems improbable 
diat many schools viill bo built Uat contain social'Studics laboratories. 
Howei'cr, even if more money becomes available for school purposes, 
much of it should bo used to increase the salaries of teachers, so that the 
standards of teaching may be rab«L 
Eicn though the social-studies laboratory may not bo available for 
the average scliool, the (caclicr should suggest and urge the purchase of 
equipment from year to year so that the classroom will approach the 
laboratory. More bulletin-board space, bools, maps, and Bling cabinets 
may be as'ailabic. An increasing number of schoob have motion-pic- 
turc, filmstrip, and slide machines. Indeed, these arc becoming essential 
in teaching. The small school system should not purchase motion-picture 
films, as in the long run, it will be more economical to rent them, for in 
addition to free films, many may be rented at a Dominal charge. If a two- 
reel rented film b shown to four or five classes, the per capita cost b very 
smaU. Of course, in a large school system it probably would pay to 
start a film library. In all schools, teachers should urge that the rental 
or purchase of films be made an item in the school budget. In the small 
school, it wxiuld not be too much to ask that two to three hundred dol- 
lars be set aside annually for thi^ important educational aid. Forward- 
looking schoob should consider a projection room, and in proposed new 
school buildings thb should be a serious consideration. If the school docs 
not have a projection room or a labrmtoiy, a few classrooms should be 
fitted with the proper shades and facilities. Filmstrip b relatively cheap, 
and if a machine b available the school should start a filmstrip library. 
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Teachers should be more emphatic ia insisting on these and other aids 
In the past, teachers hase been too redcent in asking for equipment and 
school boards have been content to allot very little money for t hem . 

The Commission on the Social Studies reported on the importance of 
proper equipment in teaching in the foDowing succinct manner: “Both 
the content and the organization of the social science program are strongly 
conditioned by the various material aids employed in teaching. Effective 
instruction consequently requires a far more generous and discriminatintr 
provision of these aids, particularly in rural communities, than most Ameri- 
can schools new enjoy * • Mateiiid aids instruction are eswi Hal if the 
aims and objectives of our educational program are to be achieved. The 
subject is one that deserves more careful attenb'on than has been given it in 
the past 

The Laboratory Method 

The form of the laboratory method varies in different schools. The one 
usually employed is a cambination of the elements of other modem 
methods. The task of the teacher generally in this procedure is the super- 
vision of the work of the class. TIm pupils have definite tasks to perform, 
and the teacher works among them, correctiDg errors, maktag suggestions, 
and giving encouragement The work of the class may be stopped from 
time to time, so that the teacher may explain a vague point or emphasize 
an important phase of the work. H. C Hill presents a picture of the method 
as us^ in the Universi^ of Chicago High School in a class in civics: 

The greater part of the students wrO be studying and ^^ridog at their work 
tables. Two or three may be baling a quiet confeTeoce on some moot point. 
Others may be comparing notes C7 outlines of some phase of the work. One 
Student may be busy at the dicticoary, bunting for the explanation of some 
phrase or term; another may be consulting an atlas; a third may be sharpening 
a peiuil cv filling his fountain pen; a fourtb may be making a map or preparing 
a ^ph; a fifth may be conferring with the teacher about some difficulty or 
asking for a criticism on bis notes or outlines. Usually one or tux> students will 
be browsing among the volumes in the bookcases or going through tables of 
contents or indexes to find a clue to some obscure item. Now and then an idler 
or a dawdler will be observed. In general. bowe%-er, the room is a place of quiet, 
disorderly order, in which students are busily engaged in profitable activities 
of one kffid or another.* 

A different type of laboratory procedure is one in w hich classroom work 
and laboratory tasks are so arranged that the activi^ during the laboratory 

* American Histcrical AgocUtioo, Repot of the Cccunisskm cm the Social Studies, 
Cenclcutoru and Recom/nend^taru, p. 62. 

• 'Laboratccy Work hi avScs.~ HiOioiccIOutJook, IS (kUrch. 1925). p 111. 
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period requires but little actual supervision. The group in the laboratory 
consists of tw o or more classes taking the same course. One teacher has 
charge of this period. The pupils here are engaged principally in securing 
materials for themes and reports and in the UTiting of them. The pupils 
work from mimeographed sheets or follow the irrstructions given them 
earlier in their classrooms. They secure (he books and other materials 
necessary for their work at the beginning of the laboratory period. The 
teacher may be callcxl upon, of cenirsc, for aid and advice, but the %vork is 
not carried out in the manner of supervised study. The completed themes 
and reports may be handed in to the teacher in charge of the laboratory 
period. Work in the classroom, which includes the use of various methods, 
supplements the work of the laboratory. 

A much discussed question concerns the amount of time that should be 
given to laboratory work in teaching the social studies. The length of the 
laboratory period is usually sixty minutes. The number of periods a week, 
however, varies from one to five. Some advocate doing all the work of 
the social studies in the laboratory. Th^ maintain that much better u'ork 
can be done in this way; for if the need for some other procedures arises 
—a lecture or a discussion or even a tAfialiT(>rt rccitabon— these methods 
can be applied in the laboratory rather than left to a class period, when 
perhaps the right opportunity would not present itself or when enthusiasm 
might have died down. On the other hand, many individuals prefer hav- 
ing the usual class periods in the regular classroom and one or two periods 
a week in the social-studies laboratory. In znany large schools that possess 
but one laboratory for the social studies, only one or two periods a week 
can be ^ven to each of the classes in the various social studies. 

Assignments and Workbooks 

In the illustrations previously given in the laboratory method, it is evi- 
dent that the assignment for the work must be specific and definite. The 
pupils must be aware of all the tasks expected of them. The maps to be 
drawn, the graphs or charts to be prepaid the problems to be solved, and 
the questions to be answered must be perfectly clear in the minds of the 
pupds. In some schools, mimeograph^ sheets are given to each pupiL 
These sheets contain specific directions concerning the procedure that 
the pupils axe to follow and the nature of the work to be done. In other 
schools, specific oral directions are ^ven. Along with thi'< demand for 
definiteness in the assignment there Km developed a movement for the 
use of laboratory manuals or workbooks. 

The workbook movement really began during the nineteen-twenties, 
but the origin of the idea goes back much further. Toward the close of 
the last century, outline aids were published. In *the early part of the 
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present century, bool:s containing oadine maps to be filled in by pupils 
appeared. Soon other instructional aids were added. The revolt against 
the traditional recitation method gave impetus to the movement espe- 
cially when supervised study and laboratory procedures were emphasized. 
In recent years, the movement has begun to decline. 

Extravagant claims have been made for the workbook procedure. Those 
\\ho have compiled the books make such for their work as: it 

covers more ground, saves time and labor, simplifies study, emphasizes 
the individual nature of study, stimulates the work of the pupik makes 
study more interesting and profitable. One author states that his work- 
book is effective because it combines the outline, laboratory, and problem 
methods. Indeed, it would be hard to discover any worth-while daim for 
the teaching of the sodal studies that could not be found in some work- 
book. 

Workbooks differ considerabty. Some are based upon a particular text; 
others, on a particular course, regardless of textbook. They differ in form. 
Some one t)'pe of materia]; others, an entirely i^erent ^pe. It 

would be hard to find many items that are common to all workbook. All 
emphasize written >^'ork, generally of the ^-pe of fiUiog-in exercises. Usu> 
ally they are organized on the unit basis. Included in the material that 
may be found in workbooks are the following: outlines of the subject out* 
line maps, spaces for pictures to be pasted in, guestioas to be ansivered, 
filling-in exercises, lists of textbook readings, lists of reference books, 
source materials and pictures, overviewT, charts and graphs, things to 
do, and tests. 

It has been indicated that the workbook mo^ ement is beginning to de- 
cline. One factor is the excessive cost that is entailed, because each pupil 
requires a new workbook for each course. Many also critidze the pro- 
cedure. They see in it little more than activib'es of an mconsequential 
nature. It puts all pupUs on the same basis, with little thought of their 
individual needs. It creates in the pupil the attitude of a task to be done. 
Naturally, all such work has to be perfonned under the eye of the teacher; 
otherwise extensive copying may be done. Although this type of pro- 
cedure may be of aid to the be^nning teacher, it should not satisfy the 
experienced teacher of creative abih'ty. Efficient instruction must be con- 
ceived in tenns of the objectives that have been formulated. Teacher plan- 
ning should be superior to any ready-made procedure. 

Dangers in the Laboratory Method 

Aside from the criticism that lahoratoiy work may become extremely 
mechanical, one of its chief dangers lies in its tendency to degenerate into 
Dothing more activity with urumportant results. This charge has been 
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brought agaiost ibe laboratory inctbod many times. When using this 
method, the teacher should ask himself constantly: *^Vhat is the educa^ 
dona] value of the work that my pupils are doing, and hmv docs it con- 
tribute to the objectives I have set up?" Undoubtedly much value has 
been gained by pupils in drawing maps. However, it must be remembered 
that such an activity is not an end in itself, but only a means to an end. The 
desired goal is a ^tter understanding of (he phase of the subject that 
is being studied. It is easy to permit map drawing to become little more 
than aimless activity; it is easier still to confuse such activity with real 
education. Just because pupils are buty and even greatly interested does 
not mean that the activity is purposeful and valuable. 

What is true of map maldng is also true of all the other activities in the 
laboratory. Many problems and topics may be better studied by using 
some other method There may be situations where telling is more eco- 
nomical and just as effective as having pupils waste much time in find- 
ing out certain things for themselves. Occasionally, we push the educa- 
tional dictum Team by doin^ beyond reasonable bounds. Few people 
have learned that the world U renmd by traveling around Ih y^ most 
people know that the world is spbeiicaL There is a place ia the schools 
for the social-studies laboratory in which pupils are gives the proper 
equipment to attack and solve problems, to make summaries and outlines, 
to draw maps, to prepare charts aod graphs, and to carry out all the other 
necessary activities in the teaching process. If we are to extend the social 
horizon of pupils, deepen their understanding of human society, and 
train them to cany out their civic duties, we must utilize all the possible 
aids necessary to do so. 

The Daltoa Laboratory Plan 

A special form of the laboratory plan which has been indorsed en- 
tfausiasticany by a number of educators in Hogland, as well as in our own 
country, was advanced several years ago xmder the name of the Dalton 
laboratory plan. It was first worked out in a private school at Dalton, 
Massachusetts, by Helen S. Farkhurst. It was later adopted in the public 
schools of Dalton and then in schools in many parts of this country. Edu- 
cators of many countries have studied the plan; and at the present time, 
it is in operation in a number of schools here and abroad, generally in a 
modified fonn. 

According to the Dalton plan, the school is organized into laboraton'es, 
one for each subject in the cuiriculiun. The plan hag been utilized bom 
the third grade to the twelfth. E^ch pupil makes a contract for a month s 
work in each subject that he undertake He then receives a mim^grapbed 
assignment sheet in each of his subjects for the work of the month. Alter 
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receiving the assignment, he may enter any one of the laboratories to be- 
gin his work, and there is no Knw limit to his stay. For instance, if he 
desires to begin his work by studying history, be enters the history labora- 
tory. The time that he spends there dq)ends upon no one but himself. As 
he must complete ail his assignments before receiving any new ones, it 
follows that he must distribute his time among the laboratories in the sub- 
jects that he is taking. He may spend more time, however, on the sub- 
jects that suit his taste, although aU his work must be completed before he 
receives his assignments for the next month. 

Since much depends on the assignments for the success of the plan, they 
are rather comprehensive and complete. They introduce the pupil to 
the subject, make definite references to the materials of instruction, give 
definite directiozis on how to proceed, and provide for all the work that 
the pupil is expected to do. In the social studies, this plan indudes the 
working out of problems, answering questions in notebooks, taking notes 
on references, writing themes and papers, drawing maps, and preparing 
graphs. 

^ere is much to commend in the Dalton plan. The pupil proceeds at 
his own rate or progress. He is not retarded in his work because of the 
presence of slower pupils, nor is be lost owing to the proamity of superior 
pupils. If be meets with difficulty, be is free to consult with the teacher. 
Then again, even though there are no regular or stated class periods, oc> 
casional group conferences axe held where pupils who have reached ap- 
proximately ^e same level of progress meet uith a teacher for confer- 
ence or for other group activities. 

Many objecdoos have been made to the Dalton plan. It can be easily 
seen that little opportunity is given for the modvadon of the pupil. The 
work is handed to him, and be performs his part as best he can. Unless 
the p lan is modified, there is little opportunity for the socialization of the 
pupiL The plan stresses the indivtduij and not the group. IVobably the 
chief cridcism of the plan is that it tends to encourage the feverish copy- 
ing from textbooks and reference books, so that often it results in the 
pupil's getting little thought and value horn the printed page. The ex- 
cessive use of the notebook and the pracdce of having textbooks con- 
stantly open before the pupil present the temptation to do much copying 
and to shirk work that requires real coDceotradon. 

In order to avoid some of the evOs and dangers inherent in the plan, 
modifications and special provisions have been made. In many places 
where the plan U used, specuL have been made to permit 

socialization. This is done by devoting some time to group gatherings, 
assembly programs, socialized redtatibns, and socialized activities of other 
Unfit , In order to prevent pupils hom copying too closely from books. 
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others have introduced the problem method into the plan. Thus the weih- 
nesses in the plan as originally worked out can be remedied and over- 
come. 


Summary 

The need for equipment in the social studies has pven rise to the 
idea of a social-studies laboratory. Teachers do not agree that a special 
laboratory is needed in these subjects, although all emphasize the impor- 
tance of equipment The most necessary item is books, but leadiers dif- 
fer concerning the kinds of books. Whether a school has a laboratory or 
no^ the library should contain mudi easily accessible reading material 
for the sodal studies. Teachers differ as to the necessary equipment for 
a social-studies laboratory. Most emphasize a seating arrangement in the 
form of tables and chairs, the buUetia board, and the blackboard. The im- 
portance of other items s-azies with the subject being taught and the 
teacher in charge. Some have thought that a well-equipped laboratory 
should contain various types of projectors, a phonograpl^ a radio, and a 
television set The cost oot only of equipment but also of room space, in* 
dicates that not many schools will have laboratories for the social studies. 
Teachers should urge administrators to buy more equipment each year 
so that the classroom may take on a laboratory aspect Supervised study 
is the method geoeially used in the laboratory, and the v^urk therefore 
is largely indhidualized. In this type of work, the assignment must be 
definite. As a result laboratory manuals and workbooks have been de- 
vised. Educators differ as to ih^ value. These plans have been criticized 
for their lack of provision for socialization. Another criticism of such pro- 
cedures is the tendency of the activity to degenerate into busy work, of 
little educational value. To meet these criticisms, the laboratory proce- 
dure has been combined with other methods. The Dalton plan, which has 
been successful in many places, is a special form of the labmatoiy method. 
In this plan, the entire school is organized on a laboratory basis. 

Questions 

1. \Vhat is meant by a social-studies laboratory? 

2. What is the difference between the methods Qnplo}'ed in the natural-science 
laboralQiy and those used in the sooal-stadies laboratory? 

a. Compile a list of books for use in a subject of the social studies. 

i, . F . valu a t e ihe eynyimeaf .peResaay Jtor.tea'-.h.iiy Ihe fdacein 

order c€ importaoce the various itens for a particular subject. 

5. Show how the teaching alahty of the teacher is more important itian flatrm cnn 
eipiiproent. 

8. What advantages and disadvantages are there in the tabl^and-chaits arrange 
ment of a room? 

7. &ve the facton that prohibit the introduction of socaal-studies laboratories in 
the aveage srhooL 
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8. Discuss tbe relative merits a sodsl-studles laboratory and a well-equipped 
classroom. 

9. Outime a unit of work to use with the bboratory method. 

10. IVliat are the advantages and dtsadtantages in the use of workbooks? 

11. Indicate the values and the dangers in die laboratoty method. 

12. Describe the Dalton plan. Criticize the Dalton plan. 
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CHAPTER IX 


UNIT PROCEDURE 

Oi^anlzing the Couise o£ Study 
In a few American schools, espedalfy those in the larger school sys- 
tems, the teacher receives specific instructions in regard to the coiuses 
that he is to teach and also an outline of each course. In most schools, 
however, the teacher receives no instructions. He knows little more than 
that he is to teach certain courses, sudt as American history or civics or 
economics. He understands that drere is a textbook for each pupil and 
that there are perhaps a few books on the subject in the library. The 
teacher is therefore confronted with the problem as to what subject mat- 
ter to select and how it should be arranged. 

The organization of the course will d^>etul upon the aims and objec- 
tives that the teacher has set up. Under the old memoriter system, the 
drief objective was that the pupil should xneiDorize a number of facts. 
AH that was needed was a teztbMk containing the factual material The 
teaches assigned a certain number of pages. The task of the pupil was 
to memorize the facts presented on the pages assigned. At present, how- 
ever, as far as the social studies are concerned, the nimt and objectives 
center in the imderstanding of facts, events, and movements and not in 
the memorization of them. Of course, even today some teachers lean 
toward the memoriter method; and a few others, even though they have 
set up modem aims and objectives, frequently use procedures that are 
contradictory to their expressed goals. The problem that presents itself 
to the modem teacher of history and the other social studies is how to 
arrange the course so that the pupil wiU understand, as far as he possibly 
can, the meaning of all its phases. 

It is evident that a better undcistaDding of two events wiU ensue if 
they are studied in relationship to eadr other. If other related events are 
studied in relation to those two, a still better understanding will result. If 
it is seen that these events are aS a part of a great movement, that move- 
ment is better understood, as weH as the events themselves. The tendency 
today, therefore, in teaching the social studies, is not to teach isolated 
events but, wherever possible^ to show the relationship of events, es- 
pecially in connection with their a£5iii^ to larger movements. 

The setting up of broader aim» ia the sodal studies has resulted in a 
153 
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marked trend tnwaid the organizatioo of subject matter into larger divi- 
sions. There has, of course, been zmudr difference of opinion in regard to 
the arrangement of the content, and many plans have e>'oIved. Much 
attention has been given to a consideration of topical plang^ to the study 
of die organization of material into problems, to an investigation of the 
“contract’ of the Dalton plan, and to the development of unitary 
plans of organization. Whatever the plan^ the general tendency today is 
to organize die materials of instnictioD into large divisions. 

The Unitary Plan of Organization 

Among the inffuences that have brought about the acceptance of the 
unitary plan of organization. Gestalt psychology, first developed in Ger- 
many, has been importanL The Gestalt psychologists emphasize the unity 
of the human organism and stress the idea that human behavior and reac- 
tions must be considered in complete wholes. This psychology is based 
on the theory that physical, psychological, and biologic^ happenings are 
formed through patterns or integrated units. In accordance with this 
idea, the unlt^ plan provides for arranging the work and activities of a 
course into fairly large units, each focu^ on some significant under- 
standing, which, together with an integrated combinab'oo of facts, skills, 
hab it s , and attitudes, modify a puptTs tfainb'ng or behavior and result in 
developing his personality. It is apparent, however, that Gestalt ccocep- 
tioos cannot solve many of the ba^ problems of psychology, such as the 
mechanism of seosado^ but it has ccmtiibuted much to the development 
of modem psychology. 

Hie organization of subject matter into units has received much atten- 
tion in recent years. Many educatCKS have played a part in developing the 
unit of instruction. The system has bem highly developed by Dr. 
Henry C. Morrison of the University of Chicaga’ Before proceeding with 
a discussion of the plan, it is essential to have a correct conception of a 
unit Although there is no exact agreement as to a definition of the tom, 
there is a general concunence in the idea that the unit emphasizes the 
organization of material in related groups, each large enough to be sig- 
nificant, but ^mall enough to be seen as a whole by the pupil According 

^ The Mocnsce plan has been widelj accepted, but a number of educators have 
the fcnDnlaticm of units from (be cnmculua pouit of vienr. Tb^ insist that 
it is the (be to select tbe suterials of instroctiaa and work out (be units 

on the basis of (be eiperiences tbe pupila. In other weeds, tbe tmhi most be developed 
on tbe of popil readiness or (eeparedness, as weO as pupil interests and needs. 
See W. J. Grinstead, **Ibe Unit of Learning; Its Meaning and Principles,' Educetionol 
Otalook,7 (November. 1832), pp. &-20: A. J. Jodcs, ~Tbe Unit of Learning.' £duea- 
tionol Ouiiooi, 9 (No'-ember, 1934), rv 31-41; A. j. Jones, E. D. CrizzeH and W. J. 
Ciinstead, Pr^tciplet of Unit Comtrvaioa (New Tori; 1939). 
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to Dr. Klorrison, the "laming unit is a comprehensive and significant as- 
pect of the esvironmcnt, of an organized science, of an art, or of conduct, 
which being learned results in an adaptation of personality.'’ * This defi- 
nition, of course, includes the social sciences os well as the natural sciences. 
The unit must be capable of being understood rather tlian of being re- 
membered. 

In regard to the unit in history. Dr. Morrison states: 

Truth to tell, the story of the past contained in great movements 

and abiding achies-cment, v^hich is capable of enlightening the pupil, is com- 
paratively brief. Tbe larger story is full of iociclcnts and even of great episodes 
which bad their day and vanished explaining little or nothing, least of ail our 
present civilization. It has of course much wliich is of concern to the profes- 
sional historian, the economist and political scientist, the jurist and sodoIogisL 
But the secondary school has no concern with professional training. 

. . . What to select in terms of our carriinal principles is a nutter of his- 
torical judgment* 

The unit in history, then, purposes to achieve ur the pupil a scries of un- 
derstandings which help to explain tbe society in whii^ he Jives. As in 
other fields, the unit in history must be comprehensive cnou^ to have 
scope and utility and must contribute directly to the pupil’s fundamental 
adjustment 

The propooents of the unit plan draw a sharp distmetioa between a unit 
and a chapter heading and between a unit and a topic. The unit ha any 
of the social studies, must be a 'comprehensive and significant aspect of 
the environment' A mere division of subject matter which cannot be 
understood except in its relation to other topics or other chapters is not 
a unit Courses in history, then, must be divided into their more significant 
movements. Thus the Industrial Revolution would be a unit whereas a 
discussion of the cotton gin and its effects on the production of cotton 
nnd on the cotton industry would be a topic. 

Examples of Unitary Organization 
To mahe clearer the concept of (he unit organization of subject matter, 
a few examples will be given. It must be kept in mind that these have 
been worked out for particular classes and naturally they cannot be fol- 
lowed by any teacher without due regard to the factors connected with 
each particular class and also to the aims and objectives set up. In one 
of these plans, a course in world histoiy is divided into two parts, each 

* H. C. XtoHBisoN, The Practice ef Teaching in the Secondary School (Chicago. IH. 
rev. ed., 1S30). p. 24. 

*U. C. Mobbuox. The Practice of Teaching in the Secondanf School (Chicagw 
rev. ed., Id3e),pp. 20&-210. 
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of which takes a year to complete. The units for each are outlined as fol- 
lows: 

Pakt One. Sdbvet of Civili2:atiom from Pbqiiiivz Times to the Middle 
OF THE Eighteenth CE3jnmT 
Unit L Primitive Life and Oriental Civilization 
IL Greece — A World Enlightened 

III. Rome — A World Consolidated 

IV. The hliddle Ages — Transitioa to Klodem Civilization 

V. The Crusading Movement 

VL Beginnings of the Modem World — ^The Ejpansioa of Con2men;« 
and the Great Awalreniag 
VEL Colonial Krpansion and the New World 

Pakt Twa Modern Hisiory, Coubininc Eoropeam and Amebicah, since 
THE Middle of the Eichteenth Cenivbt 
Unit L The Industrial Revoludon 
n. The French Revolution 

III. The Era of Mettemicb 

IV. The Development of Natiaaali^ 

V. The Slavery Controversy 

VL The Westward Movement 
VTL Expansioa of the Industrial Nations 
Vlll. The World War and World Reconstruction * 

In a course in American history in the senior high school, the foDowing 
units were organized: 

Unit L Discovery and Settlement of America 
IL The Revolt of the British Colonies 
IIL The Organization of the- United Stales 
iV. The Development of the New Nation 

V. Territorial Expanrion and Sectional Strife 

VL An Era of Industrial Development and National Growth 
Vlf. The Um'ted States and World Power • 

In a course in civics organized in units, the foQowiag with divisions is 
suggested: 

Demoouct Ci Akerjca 
Unit L \Vhat Democracy hieans 

Democracy and Other Forms of Government 
"We the People” 

Gtizenslup in the American ITemocracy 
« IL C. Hnx and A F. Barnaro. Studta m Secondary Education, L University ef 
Chicago Kioitographs (Chicago, 19231, pp- 62-95. lOS-UTT. 

• Forrest Faice. "An Approach to Uruted State* Mistofy u Senior iiigh School," 
Uktonool Ovtiock, 21 (October, 1330), p. 277, 
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TT. living under a Democratic Fonn of Government 
Our National Government 
State Government 
Local Govemmoit 

TTT. Supporting tbe Work and Directiag the Policies of Our Govermneot 
Fmaadog Our Govemment 

Political Parties and ElecHona , . 

Public Opinion 

IV. American Democracy and WotM AEairs 
The United States and Other Nations 
V. Building and Maintaining Demooacy 
The Home 
The School 
Tbe fthnfrh 

I Tbe Community 

VL Making Better Citizms m a Democracy 
Health 

Leisure-time Activities 
Safe^ from Acddents and Fire 
Safety from Crime 

Vn. living and Worldng in tbe American Democracy 
blaking a living 

Lidustiy, Business; and the Covenunent 
Buying and Selling 
Transportation and Coaununicadon 
VUL Improving Work and living in tbe American Democracy 
Using Our Wealth Wisely as a Nation 
Improving Relatians between Employers and Employees 
Pnn’iding Security for the Worker 
Providing Greater Security (or Farmers 
Maintaining Standards of living * 

All tbe unit courses outlined above were organized for certain grades. 
Naturally, a course in Amencan history organized for the seventh grade 
would show marked differences hom one meant for the eleventh. Thus 
the problem of gradation must be considered in vi'orking out tbe units. 
Marked differences are also found among tbe plans of those who have or- 
g anrz ed the same course for classes that are in the same grade, but that 
consist of different types of pupils. 

In 1335, the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools organized a Committee on Experimental College Entrance Units. 
The Committee interested itself in the problem of materials that could give 
bigb-scbool pupils a realistic picture of the way American government 
U. S. M. Hastincs, and C. B. Cosnsz, Democracy tn America 

(New Tcrfc, rvt. l9Si), 
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Operates. As a restilt, the Committee enlisted the services of various in- 
dividuals to prepare units on the subject. The units have been published 
separately, from time to time since 1939, and although some of them 
may not conform entirely to what some would regard as a strict definition 
of the unit, they do contain the material for a well-rounded study of the 
subject. Besides the material of the unit, each contains suggestions of 
things to do and a reading list The units that have appeared are as fol- 
lows: Why Taxes? What They Buy for Us (Knig); CictI Service: Our 
Government as an Employer (Carrothers); Housing in the United States 
(Troelstrup); Democracy and Its Competitors (Kalp and Kforgan); 
Latin America and the World Struggle (Crary); Defense of the Western 
Hemisphere (^p and Morgan); ConseruUion of Hatural Resources 
(Bhyne and Lory); In the Service of Uncle Sam (Kalp); Youth and Jobs 
(Ward and Selberg); The Government tn Business (Keohane). 

Another commendable group of units was issued jointly by the Natfonal 
Council for the Social Studies and the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. This series known as *Troblems in American Life” was 
published between 1912 and 1915. Tweo^-two units were prepared. The 
titles are: 

L How Our Govemmeot Raises and Spends Money. 

2. American Youth Faces the Future. 

3. hfan and His Machines. 

4. Recreatioa and Morale. 

5. Race and Cultural Relations. 

& Democracy Versus Dictatorship. 

7. The American Family. 

8. Agriculture. 

9. Crime. 

10. Economic Problems of the Postwar World. 

11. War: The Causes, Effects, and Control of International Violence. 

12. Making Our Government Effiaent. 

13. Population. 

14. Public Opinion in War and Peace. 

15. International Organization after the War. 

16. Americas Schools. 

17. The Health of a Nation. 

18. Politics in Action. 

19. The American Standard of Living. 

20. The American Way of Business. 

2L Urban and Rural Living. 

22. Motor Vehicle Tiansportatiou in American Life. 
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Problems in Organising Uniu in History 
Evidently it is possible to divide certain subjects into natural units. This 
is true, in generd, for all the social studies except history. For instance, 
in a course in problems of American democracy, there may be eight or 
nine distinct units. It is possible for a group of teachers to come to wore 
or less agreement in regard to the units that make up such a course. This 
is not true of the subject of history. History is more than the most impor* 
tant aspects of present-day life, b^usc it deals with the past ^^Tlat con- 
stitutes a unit in history? We may ag^e with the definition that it is a 
'‘comprehensive and significant p^ or aspect of the en>’ironmeDt'’ Yet 
what is a significant and comprcdicnsive phase of history? It would be 
bard to find hvo historians who could come to complete agreement on 
this. There are certain movements, such as the Industrial Revolution, 
about which some agreement may be reached. The significance of other 
movements is very difficult to ei^uatc. For instance, in the nineteenth 
century, we find that democracy is a political ideal in Europe and also 
that nationalism has become an effective force. Later in the century, the 
power of imperialism becomes obvious. How are we to study these forces? 
Are they three distinct xmits or parts of one? To be sure, they may all 
be con^ved as aspects of the Industrial Revolution, yet the &st twtH- 
demoaacy and nationalism— may also be regarded as phases of the French 
Revohitioa. Can these phases Iw best understood by lumping them to- 
gether in one unit or by studying them separately? 

At bes^ imits in history are but aitifidal divisions which are necessary, 
owing to the limitations of the human mind. Imperialism, territorial ex- 
pansion, national growlh, and the First World War may be conceived 
as phases of the Industrial Revolution. Yet is it wise to study them all in 
one unit? Such a treatment of these aspects of history would confuse the 
pupil, and he would be lost in a maze of factual material The very idea 
of organization would not be achieved. Ideally, of course, it is l^t to 
see human experience as one vast, integrated whole. Anything approach- 
ing such a situation, however, can be viewed only by a few. The majority 
become hopelessly confused among the facts of history. The best we can 
do, especially with high-school pupils, is to create an imdeistanding of 
what we term some of the broad aspects of history. 

In choosing the units for the course in history and the material neces- 
sary to be focused on the unit, the teacher must bear in mind the limi- 
tations of the minds of his pupils. The age and grade of the group, the 
type of pupils, and the time allowed for the course are factors to be con- 
sidered. The teacher must know what understandings be wishes to bring 
about in the minds of his pupils and also wbat material is essential to 
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bring about these understandings. This requires a judicious selection of 
units and of material for the units. Naturally, all irrelevant material is 
omitted, and a careful selection of what is rdevant must be made. The 
amount of reading that may be used is large. Yet the presentation of too 
much material will become confusing to the average mind. Where to 
draw the line becomes the problem of the teacher, especially since some 
of the pupils can assimilate more than others. The number of units vrill 
vary with different teacben. Some teachers, in a given subject; see fifteen 
or more significant aspects; others may see as few as seven or eigbL 
Naturally, this has a bearing on the material to be selected for each unit. 
It is essential, also, that units on the whole be shorter for junior-high-scbool 
pupils than for those more advanced. Otherwise, the younger pupils will 
lose sight of the unit theme in a maze of subtopics. 

Those who have been accustomed to dividing their history courses 
into seven or more main topics will perhaps wonder what the difference 
may be between their topics and the units. There may be no difference. 
Many of the names of the divisions into units are similar to the namftc 
of the divisions of owr textbooks. Some of the exponents of the unit plan 
try to see a difference between a large topic and a unit Indeed, some 
have thought that by rewording a topic one would have a unit This is 
quite similar to the fallacy mentioD^ in the chapter on the problem 
method, where it has been pointed out that some thi^ that the mastery of 
a subject can be insured by changing the wording of the old-fashioned 
topic into the modem form of a problem. Thus if we change the topic 
The Age of Discovery* into the problem “How America Was Discov- 
ered," according to some educators a great advance has been made along 
road to learning. In the same way, many have stressed the wording of 
the title of a unit. We are told that such a title as "The First World War’ 
is a topic and suggests merely a narrative sequence; but if >ve change 
the title and rail it *hlaking the World Safe for Democracy" or "The 
Overthrow of Autocracy," a problem is raised in the mind of the pupil 
that calls for solution in terms of understanding or, as some put i^ the 
mind of the pupil is challenged. 

The mere naming of a topic or a unit has little value in comparison 
with what the teacher aims to accomplish in the understanding of the 
topic or unit, with the materials of instruction contained in the uni^ and 
with the method and procedures that he follows. No intelligent teacher 
today in teaching the First World War begins with 1914 and ends in 
1918. ^Vhat the teacher does is to emphasize the causes and results of that 
catastrophe. To do this, he must go bade at least to Bismarck, to the sys- 
tem of conflicting alliances, militarisni, nationalism, imperialism, diplo- 
macy, and other features. The results of the war were not only the bound- 
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aiy changes but the effects that fi^lowed, including the problems raised 
by the Treaty of Versailles, which tenninaled so disastrously as to be 
one of the major causes of the Second World War. Indeed the catastrophe 
of 1914 to 1918 can better be understood under its old title, “First World 
War,” than by a new title like “Making the World Safe for Democracy," 
unless we wish to change the meaning of the word “democracy.” Making 
the world safe for democracy was a rational excuse for entering the war. 
If we mean by the “Overthrow of Autocracy” the dethronement of the 
German Kaiser and the Russian Czar, we are considering merely results 
of the war. 

An important problem that always faces ns when arranging the history 
course in units is that of chronolo^cal scqucsca This same probl^ con- 
fronts those who would arrange the course in the form of problems or 
in any other way that takes recognition of the larger movements. Should 
the units in history follow largely a chronological scheme, or should one 
ignore chronology and focus attention on the related material under one 
head? The answer to thi« question will help the to determine 

what units should comprise the course, hfost of the courses outlined in 
this chapter show respect for the chronological order, although there 
are minor departures from it For example, in the course on the survty of 
dvilizatioa, the units follow a definite time sequence. However, the rise of 
Islam is placed in the unit on the crusading movement; whereas if 
chronology were the only criterion, it would be placed in the preceding 
unit 

Some think it is a mistake to consider chronological order at all in out- 
lining the units. They would choose their units with little regard for time. 
It b much better to have some respect for chronology. A rule may 
be laid down that chronological c^er must be followed unless it can 
be definitely shown that the violation of the order will produce better 
results. Too many have violated chronology first and have then tried to 
provethatwhattbeyhavedooebrighLln the example on the rise of Islam, 
it may easily be seen that the order was properly violated, when it b 
considered that the teacher was planning to secure certain understand- 
ings, especially the factors leading to the Crusades. The teacdier must 
constancy bear in mind that there is such a thing as continuity in his- 
tory, which sets history apart from the other social studies. Each move- 
ment and each event of a period bear the mark of that period and can 
best be understood in the light of (hat age. 

The Content of the Unit 

After the unib have been chosen for a course, the next task b to select 
toe material for ca^ unit that w01 be necessary for its understanding. 
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lliis Is where the careful discrimination of the teacher is needed. No 
material must be included that does not bear directly on the unit and aid 
in the understanding of it Nothing can be added merely because the 
teachCT thinks that the pupil ought to know it The material must be 
selected and arranged from the point of view of the interpretadoa of 
the unit 

Obviously, it would not be hard to follow procedure in writing out 
units on such topics as crime, edocation, and race;. Most dif5culty is en- 
countered with the study of liistoty. Many of the examples git-en in edu- 
cational literature on the history unit really violate the unit idea. An ex- 
ample will be given to indicate the organization of a unit, mth a criticism 
of what is sometimes done. The period following the Civil War may be 
studied under the unit “A Period of Industrial Development" The prob- 
lem now is to find the major topics of this unit that will enable the pupil 
to imderstand it After some study, the topics may shape up somewhat as 
follows: 

L The Agricultural Problem 

2. The Backward South 

3. Transportation and Commuoicatioa 

4 Crow^ of Big Business 

5L Organisation of liSbor 

& Covemmeat Regulation 

7. The Financial ^blem 

8. The Tariff Problem 

The next step is to work out suitable subdivisions for each topic. This 
is where most of the difficulty in organizing the history unit arises. Often, 
the attempt is made to include too much material. In working out this 
unit, frequently the period of reconstructicni is treated in relation to the 
Civil War lat^ than in relation to industrial development The plans 
of reconstruction, the unpeachment of Johnson, and die politics of the 
period are emphasized so that the idea of the unit is lost What should be 
pointed out is that the refusal to follow the plans of Lincoln and John- 
son and the inauguration of the congtesaional plan created such condi- 
tions that the South was held ba^ economically for a generation. 
Nothing should be included unless it aids in the understanding of the 
unit 

To bring ^hu out more clearly, the material selected for one of the 
units in a course on the survey of civilizat^ is presented. In a unit on 
The Ancient Romans — Consolidators of the World," the foDowing have 
been selected: 
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1. The early Romani and their home: the site of Rome — the se%-en hills, the 
Tiber, the M^terranean; the position of Italy and its advantages — trade cxm- 
quests; conquest of Italy. 

2. How the Romans conquered the Meditcmnean world: the Roman army, 
Spain, Carthage, and the Punic wars; Greece and Macedonia; Egypt and West- 
ern Asia; Caul and Britain. 

3. How the Romans organized and governed their conquests: government 
under the Republic — Senate, consuls, tnbunes, assemblies; government under 
the Empire — ^he city of Rome, Italy; the provinces; the Roman peace; roads 
and gn mmuni catinm; land and citizenship. 

4. Roman dvilizab'on: industry; slavery; religion; attitude toward Christian- 
ity; education; games and amusements; bmnes; art and architecture — Forum, 
Colosseum, Circus Maximus, triumphal archer palaces; literature — poetry, ora- 
tory, history, philosophy; our debt to Rome. 

5. \Vby R^e declined: sbvery; luxury; carruption; tamfinn; decrease in 
population: incoming of barbarisnt.* 

The Morrison Plan of Instruction 
Inasmuch as many teachers who use the unit organization follow the 
Morrison plan, that system will be ccosidered. Dr. Morrison has set up 
a procedure whereby be proposes that the pupil shall accomplish what 
he calls the mastery of the unit This procedure consists of five steps. In 
some respects, they are like the five Herbaitian steps, which played so 
important a part in the United States for almost a generation. However, 
in other respects, the Morrison plan is very unlike the Herbartian method. 
In order that the likenesses and differences between the two procedures 
may be seen, a brief description of both will be given. 

The five formal Herbartian steps are: 

L Preparation: The aim of the lesson is stated, and the pupils are given 
a clear idea of the trend of the lesson. The related knowledge of the 
subject that the pupils already possess is recalled in order to provide an 
apperceptive ba^ for the new material. The emphasis upon die aim of 
the lesson, the idea of proper sequence, the importance of a pp erception, 
and the effectiveness of inductive teaching are the elements of this step. 

2. Presentation: The new material is presented. This may take the form 
of a variety of ways — ^lecturing, studying, reading, conversing, question- 
ing, or discussing. In the mind of the teacher must be the imjxirtant gen- 
eralization that will be ultimately rea<died in the fourth step, and the 
new material is presoited with this in ^ew. 

^ H. E. WiLsow, “Systeiiiatic Teaching t£ High School Histcoy,' HUtorical Outlook, 
19 (hlarcfa. 192S). p. m. 
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3. ComparisoD: This step is intended to bring together related ele- 
ments so that the fourth step will proceed out of it in a natural and force- 
ful manner. Common features are lecc^oized, and contrasts, which make 
likenesses more real, are also involved. 

4. Generalization: The rule, definition, or principle that was arrived 
at as a result of step three is now stated. The climax to the inductive 
process is now reached. The general^tion must be discovered by the 
pupils as a result of the work of the previous steps. The difficulty of hav- 
ing a class of indinduals whose abifities vary greatly arrive at the gen- 
eralization at the same time is obvious. Another diffi culty is found in the 
expression of generalization by pupils. Such must necessarily be abstract 

5. Application: The generati^tion is now applied to new particulars. 
This is done by a review of the application of the rule, definition, or prin- 
ciple to the material learned or by applying the generalization to new 
problems or situations. 

The Herbartian method of instruction required the formal planning of 
lessons, each lesson proceeding from induction to deduction. As a care- 
fully planned procedure, it has had an important and valuable influence 
on the development of teaching technique. It came to be applied, how- 
ever, to all lessons, even where inductive-deductive logic could not func- 
tion. Owing to this and also to its abstractness, to the devotion to the 
one method to the emphasis upon the work of the teacher rather than 
upon that of the pupils, and to the r^ of new methods, the Herbartian 
plan as a whole Im been largely discredited. 

Morrison’s five steps of procedure for the unit are: 

1. Exploration: In this step, the teacher ascertains what background 
the pupil has for starting the new unit This is done by a written lest, an 
oral quiz, or a class discussion. The step brings out the apperceptive 
background of the pupil in the subject and prepares him for the new 
materiaL 

2. Presentation; The teacher presents to the class by lecture or talk the 
major essentials of the unit After the presentation, a test is given to 
discover if the material has found a place in the minds of the pupils. If it 
has not, the lecture is presented again- The pupils must show compre- 
hension of the unit before proceeding with the next step. 

S, As-similation: The pupils now assimdate the material necessa^ to 
give them an understanding of the unit. We find the pupils reading, study- 
ing, writing, talking with one another, and consulting the instructor. The 
method may be classified as a combination of supervised study and labora- 
tt»y procedure, with stress placed on the “supervision of study." Indi- 
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vidual differences are provided for by pennittiQg those who complete 
the unit first to engage in other activities. 

4. Organization: The class is brought together again, and each pupil 
is required to write a logical and convincing outline which de mon strates 
that he understands the unit 

5. Recitation: In this step, there must necessarily be a difference be- 
tween the ideal and actual practice. According to the ideal, each pupil 
will present the unit to the class much in the same manner as the teacher 
presented it in the initial le<Aure. In actual practice, however, time does 
not permit such a procedure, not to mention the boredom for the c la ss 
that %\'ould result Hie usual procedure is to have floor talks by five or 
more and then have the remainder of the class make written recitations 
on the unit During the final $tep in the next unit, another five or more 
pupils are given the opportunity to recite. 

Ko exact time limit can be placed on each of the steps necessary in un- 
derstanding the unit Indeed, the unit itself may be long or slwrt, de- 
pending on the land of subject, the nature of the unit, and the ability 
and background of the class. The division of time among the steps will 
depend on the progress of the class. Ordinarily, one or tivo peri<^ are 
required for exploration. The presentation lec^e is generally less than 
twenty minutes; but with testing and representations, many class sessions 
might be taken up by this step for some pupils. The assimilation phase 
is the one tiiat will occupy most of the time. This period may occupy from 
four to six weeks on a unit in history. One or two periods are sufficient 
for organization; two are generally enough for the recitation in the social 
studies. 

Attention should be called to the fact that these five steps of Dr. Mor- 
rison were not intended to be the procedure for all types of learning. They 
were outlined for the science-^pe uni^ which included ^Kj» unit in the 
social studies. Other procedures are outlined for other types. The teach- 
ing of appreciation, for example, requires an entirely different approach. 

In evaluating Dr. Monison's procedure, one easily see that be has 
utilized the best in modem educational practice and theory. The ^’stem 
may be far from perfect, yet it does provide for individu^ differences, 
remedial procedures, a scientific system of testing which allows for 
foUow-up work, the use of the sound method of sspernsed stosdy \mder 
laboratory conditions, and, to some ertent, socialized procedure. 

Under the Morrison plan, complete mastery of the unit is claimed if the 
pupil has achieved the five steps of learning. The question arises as to 
whether or not complete mastery can be reached in the social studies. 
It is a falla^ to think that what can be done in one subject be done 



in another. In arithmetic, one either leams a process of addition or does 
not learn it By studying the various processes in addition, an entire unit 
may be completely mastered. The same cannot be said of a unit in the 
sodal studies. The question centers in what is meant by mastery in the 
sodal studies. No one can define mastery in these subjects, for it is a 
purely relative term. For instance, suppose that a pupil studies all the 
elements outlined in the unit. He wo^ have an understanding of the 
imiL Yet that imdentanding is uot static; it is subject to change. If more 
material was given on the same unit or a more intensive study of the 
material assigned was undertaken in which added events came to the 
knowledge of the pupil, his understanding would undergo modificab'on. 
Hie amount of material that could be brought to bear on the unit is be* 
yond the power of a higb-school pupiL On the other band, suppose that 
one element in the material of ^ unit were omitted from the study, 
wcRild the pupil have no understanding of it? On the contrary, he would 
have an understanding that would be modified by adding the missed ele- 
ment 

The Umtary Plan and the Teacher 

The preceding discussion of the unit makes it evident whether we 
use Morrison’s procedure or not that its use in teaching requires a superior 
type of teacher. The idea that anyone can teach the sodal studies so 
longer exists. The teacher must be thoroughly grounded in the subject 
or the unit will have little meaning for him- To accept the units of some- 
one else in a haphazard fashion and begin to teach would be not much 
better than to t^e a textbook and tea^ from it alone. The unit must 
be understood and felt to be a unit by the teacher himself. Its rela- 
tions to the course must be dearly seen. The teacher must then consider 
how the pupils are to be brought to an understanding of the unit He 
must solve such questions as what assimilative material is necessary, what 
should be eliminated, and where the necessary material may be found. 
He must know hew that material is to be presented to bring about the 
most pconpmip.aT results. This calls for real leaching skiU. 

One of the most important factors that the teacher must take into ac- 
count when teaching by units is the amount of assimilative material 
available. It would be useless for a teacher to select a series of units for 
a course and then find that the material available was so meager that 
an understanding of some of the units would be vague. In choosing the 
units, reference must be made coostanlfy to the material available. This 
does not mean that one must have a preponderance of material in a 
given unit. Attention has been called to the fact that in the sodal studies 
uiylerstanding is a relative term. The understanding of significant phases 
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and movements mi^t be obtained to a satisfactory degree, despite the 
fact that the materi^ on the diHerent aspects of the unib is not so much 
as we would like. 

Another factor that needs special attention is the discarding of ir- 
rele\’ant material Teachers are prone to include in the unit extraneous 
material merely because they thmV that it is important to know it A 
phase of good teaching consists in the ability to eliminate irrelevant facts. 
The trouble with much of out history teaching in the past has been the 
inclusion of too many isolated facts which had no significance to the 
pupils. It is indeed more important to have pupils know the relations be- 
tween facts, especially the relation of the facts to a significant movement, 
than to be lost in a maze of factual materials. 

The Extreme Topical Method 

Before closing this chapter on the unit, it will be well to mention an- 
other plan of teaching history by means of large topics. There are many 
differences between this plan and the unit plan. Mowes'er, as the unit 
was considered a result of the movement to teach subjects in Urge divi- 
sions in order that a better understanding might be obtained, we can 
compare the two. According to this plan, history is divided into nine, tea, 
or eleven significant phases, such as govermnenl religion, and iDdastxy> 
Each phase is then treated separately. When the pb^e on government 
is taken up, the pupil will study government Uom the beginning of the 
period to the eo^ as for example, in a general coune in American his- 
tory, from Jamestown to the present, or in a course on the recent history 
of the United States, from 1S65 to the present Consequently, when the 
phase on religion is begun, it will be ^ven a like treatment All the divi- 
sions are taken up until the whole series is completed. Undoubtedly there 
is 3 close rebtion of material in each topic. Material is grouped accord- 
ing to specific heads. There are, however, serious objections to this sys- 
tem of organization, although many teachers who have tried the plan 
have reported success. In the first place, the phases are not so significant 
as the units and do not lend tbem^ves so readily to the understanding, 
ebiefiy because they cover too long a period of time. Again, there is 
greater vioUtion of the contiauity of history than with the unit plan. 
Enough has been said of the value of realizing the continuity of history 
for one to form his own conclusions, now'cvcr, the extreme topical method 
has value for review puipcses after a section of history has been taught 
in its proper chronobgical order. 

Sununary 

In most schools, the teacher is responsible for the organization of the 
courses that be teaches. The organization of each course will depend 
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Upon the aims and objectives. It must be borne in mintl that events be- 
come significant when they are seen in relation to one another and to a 
large movement The trend today, tfierefore, is toward larger divisions of 
subject matter, and this trend been greatly influenced by the accept- 
ance of the general principles of Gestalt p^-chology. In accord uith this 
tendency, the disision of subject matter into units is receiving much atten- 
tion. I)r. Henry C. Morrison bag done much toward developing the 
unitary plan of instructiorL From the teachers point of view, the two 
important tasks in organizing a course on the unit basis are the deter- 
mination of the natural divisions of the subject and the selection of the 
materials necessary for the understanding of each unit Most subjects 
readily lend themselves to a division into units. History is a subject of 
continuity and, therefore, the divisions are harder to make, chiefly owing 
to the difficulty caused by the overlapping of the units. In teaching 
secondary-school pupils, it is necessary to divide history into its broad 
aspects. The choice of divisions and of the materials essential for under- 
standing the unit depends upon the pupils. Such factors as age, ability, 
and time enter ia The division of subject matter into units raises the 
old problem of topical cenus chronological amngemeot In hi^-scbool 
courses, the organization upon the basis of units should follow the chrono- 
logical order as much as possible, unless the violation of it produces bel- 
ter results. Dr. Morrison has set up five steps of procedure in order to 
master each unit These are similar, in some respects, to the Herbartiaa 
steps, although they difler in other respects. Moiriscn’s plan merits care- 
ful consideration, ^though it should be remembered that in the social 
studies, the mastery of the unit is purely a relative term. Many other 
unitary plans have been devised which have gained more or less ac- 
ceptance. 

Questions 

1. Sh0whjwtheaT^taizatioaol»covnedepeDdjt2^oalhe»jinjaaiicbiecti>es. 

2. Haw has Ccstalt jsjicbobgy mflatiiced uiutu>- organ i ra tvan? 

3. VVbat does the study of the unit briog about that older fonns of organizatioa d 
subject matter often failed to achieve? 

4. What is the di£eT(XicebeC»eei> a unit and atomic? 

5. ClMOse units for a course that yon cipect to teach, and compare jour list with 
these of others in the same field. 

6. Why is the problem of gradation so ODportanI ID the unit plan of organization? 

7. Cbocse a unit in your speoal field, and select the mat»ial necessary for the 

rTTvter^tan^in r uf the UUlt. 

Q, vvT^ylszrdi&ailrtomriait naitsin bisto^? 

9 . why is it impossibk to have oomplete agreement as to «hat constitutes units in 

^' 2 ^ What is the jsoblon of chronolDgical oerwr topical order? 

11. What is the b— ♦ plan to follow m cfaooring bet»een the chronological and the 
to^ral approa^ to tlK erganizatioo of the tnaleiials of iastiuctia&? 
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12. Compare contrast tbe Habartias and the ^fonison steps c£ piocedurt 

13. Name tbe advantages of die Morrison plan of instruction. 

14. Show why the mastery of a nnit in the tooal studies is purely a relative tem. 

13. Why is the problem of selecting and discarding matwial so important in the 

unit of the social studies? 

16. What are the advantages and ehsadvantages of organmng a history course on 
tbe of signihcant such as gosonment, reli^on, and iadnstiyi rit hg than 

on the unit plan? 
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CHAPTER X 


THE MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 

The Place of the Soctal Stndies io the Cumculum 
In considering the place of the social studies in the curriculum, 
one is confronted H-ith the time element The problem of what should 
be omitted in the curriculum is just as important as what should be in- 
cluded. The amount of knowledge is large, but the time of the pupil is 
limited. The average pupil takes an equh-alent of five major subjects a 
year. The social studies must be considered in relation to the rest of 
the cunriculum — English, mathematics, science, language, and other sub- 
jects. In considering the high school of grades nine to twelve, one finds 
that there is more or less agreement as to what should constitute the 
bulk of subject matter for the various curricula. If a pupil wishes to pre- 
pare for a sdenCific course in college, he is advised to complete four 
units in English, four of higher mathematics, four of science, two of lan- 
guage, and, in addition, physical education and some minor subjects. 
Such a program would not allow more than four units of the social studies. 
The time element would be just as stiiageot for those in vocational courses 
and probably almost as much so for those in the academic course not 
majoring in a scientific field. More time might be available for those 
in the general course. However, io the modern high school provision is 
made for many of these to take majors in music, ait, mechanical draw- 
ing, shop, home economics, typing or other subjects. This means that un- 
der the organization found in most of our high schoob, those elements 
of the social studies which should be given to all pupib must be con- 
fined to one unit in each of the four years. 

^Vhile the general practice has been to limit the sodal studies to one 
unit a year, many educators believe that thb b insufficient if we are to 
attain the objectives of education. Much thought has been given to 
the subject Some have urged that college-entrance requirements be 
changed so that more time can he given to those subjects which aid in 
the socialization of the child. Others have argued that there has been too 
much specialization in alf the courses in the high school especially in 
the vocational field. As a result, many plans have been devised, especially 
along the lines of fusion or core subjects, which place more emphasb on 
the social studies. At the present time the question of the place of the 
175 
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social studies in the school curriculum is receiving much attention both 
as to time and as to content 

The Social Studies in the Schools Today 
During the early years of the twentieth century, the emphasis in the 
social studies in the schools was almost entirely on the study of history. 
This was largely due to the influence of national committees such as 
the Committee of Seven of the American Historical Association whose 
report was published in 1899. The effect of this report was immediate, 
and school after school adopted its suggested program. The emphasis 
on history continued for the first two decades of the twentieth century, 
when another committee issued a report whicli began a trend toward 
the nonhistorical social studies. This was a committee of the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, created by the National 
Education Association. 

Largely as a result of the activity aroused by these and later com- 
mittees, many changes have occurred in the social-studies curriculum. 
The study of history in the schools has been carefully scrutinized. Ancient 
history and English history as separate subjects have been taken out of 
the curriculum. In the hi^oty courses now taught, the trend has been 
away from the political and military toward the social, economic, and 
cultural The emphasis also has been on the more recent aspects of his- 
tory rather than on the earlier phases. The nonhistorical courses have 
bera gaining more favor. Civics, goverument, social and economic prob- 
lems, and international relations are coming in for more attention. At- 
tempts have been made to find out what knowledge pupils need most in 
a democratic society and to use that informatioa as a basis for building 
the ciuriculum. Some have gone further and have introduced the pupils' 
own personal problems as a concern of the social-studies curriculum. 

Although schools may vary in their offerings in the social studies, cer- 
tain subjects dominate in the various grades. There are many reasons 
for this, one of which is the stale course of study. State courses of study 
vary, yet they show much similarity. The tendency today is to have one 
social-studies course in each year for all pupils. If it is not mandatory, 
it is at least recommended. From a ^dy of many surveys, the usual 
secondary-school program for the social studies is as follows: 

Grade Seven. IVorld Backgrounds of American History. 

Grade Eight American History. 

Grade Nine. Civics. 

Grade Ten. World History or World Civilization 

Grade Eleven. American History. 

Grade Twelve. Problems of Democracy, Economics, or Sociology. 
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In many schools geography is tau^t in the seventh and eighth grades. 
Naturally, world backgrounds would be studied with world geography. 
Similarly, American history and AmeiicaD geography are studied in the 
same year. Some educators have criticized the separation of history and 
geography. As a result, a few schools have inaugurated fusion courses in 
these subjects. On the other hand, many teachers of geography believe 
that the subj'ect is more than a back^ound for history and advocate its 
retention as a separate subject in the curriculiuo. 

The present discussion has assumed a required course in social studies 
in each of the grades of the junior and senior high schools. This is not 
always the practice. In some senior high schools, social studies is a re- 
quired subject for only one year. Electives are offered during the other 
years. Jfost schools, however, have a zo^d^toiy course for each of the 
grades. A few schools, especially those with a large enrollment, have 
electives in the social studies, in addition to the one required each year. 
State history is offered in some as an elective, while in others it may be 
required. In various parts of the country, electives are offered in ancient 
history, Latin-Americaa history, Canadian history, or a limited period of 
European history. In the other social studies, sociology or social problems, 
economics, and government dominate in certain sections of the country. 
In some schools they are elecb'ves; in others they are required in the 
twelfth year. Commercial or economic geography is offered as a required 
course in the tenth or the eleventh grade in some schools, Instead of hlS" 
toiy. In others it is an elective In some schools, in addition to the regular 
offering, electives in the social studies are offered to general pupils, 
esped^y to those of low abihty. As already pointed out, ciurent events is 
usually offered in one or more of the social-studies courses and sometimes 
is given as a separate subject 

Curriculum Revision 

For many years curriculum revision has been gaining momentum. Much 
of this in the secondary school has been due to the fact that many educa- 
tors have thought that subject bouadaiies have been so well set that 
pupib cannot see the relationships among them or the relationships of 
two aspects of the movement treated in different subjects. In recent 
years, many educators have demanded that less attention should be given 
to subjects and a greater emphasis placed on material that answers pupil 
needs. They would evaluate the material, regardless of subject, on tbe 
functional value to tbe pupil As a result, much work has been done on 
the curriculum and many experiments have been attempted. Many of the 
plans evohed have had to do with correlatfoo, fusion, and integration, 
and today, the plan known as the core curriculum is gaining in importance. 

Correhtion. Correlation is nothing more than the attempt to tic up the 
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Imowledgc that the pupil is studying with the knowledge in a related field. 
Correlation in the sdiool may be of two types: incidental and subject 
corrdation. In the first, the Icadicr tries to tic up the topic or the event 
that the pupil is studying with the related knowMge that he has learned 
elsewhere. Naturally, the extent of this type of correlation will depend 
on the teacher. If be understands his pupils and has investigated the 
courses that they have studied, be may find many means of correlation. 
Teachers have used this type for motivation. Subject correlation has often 
been the topic of curriculum revision. Attempts have been made to cor* 
relate history and literature. For example, American history is studied 
at the same time as American literature, and teachers of both subjects 
confer frequently to prepare the program that will help the pupils to 
tie up the l^owledgc of iMth subjects. Flans have been made to correlate 
history and geography. Attempts have also been made to correlate art and 
mttsic courses with the social studies, or at least with phases of the course. 
Another plan of correlation may be found in the single correlated course 
in which first a unit of geography is taught, then a reblcd unit of history, 
and finally a related unit of dries. An extreme plan of correlation is one 
In which an attempt is made to find relationships among all the subjects 
in the curriculum. Forcing such relations has often resulted in a loss of 
attainment in the real objectives of education 

Fusion. A trend that has made some headway in the secondary school 
and is receiving attention at the present time can be seen in the attempts to 
break down the dividing lines between subjects and organize the materials 
on a difierent basis. The term 'fusion' has been used to describe the pro* 
cedure. A fusion course, then, b one in which subject boundaries are dis* 
carded and the materiab of instruction are taken horn any of the social 
studies and welded into units, or divisions, of learning. Proponents of the 
plan claim that, under such a procedure, the selection and arrangement of 
material can be based on social objectives and not on the traditional con* 
tent basb. 

Fusion courses vary to a considerable extent The earliest courses at- 
tempted to blend the material in two or three subjects. Hbtoiy, geography, 
and dvics were the fields generally chosen for the fusion experiments. 
Such a procedure was natural, for long before the term 'fusion'* bad been 
used in education, teachers bad talked of the importance of a geographical 
background for the study of hbtoiy, and often hbtory and civics were 
dosely related. 

The fusion movement gained impetus throu^ the appearance of text- 
books for fusion courses in the junior high schooL At one time, such text- 
books were adopted by many schools. Undoubtedly the fusion movement 
would not have made much progress had it not been for the work of Dr. 
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Harold O. Rugg, who prepared a series of sudi bools for the junior high 
school The fiirt of the series was published in 1929. The remaining five 
appeared at various times during die fallowing years. However, in later 
years the use of the fusion textbook declined. Some of those who experi* 
mented with the procedure througbt that the wealth of material coursed 
the pupil rather than enlightened Itim. 

IniegratioTL The idea of iotegratioo is closely related fa correlation and 
to fusion. To avoid misunderstanding a definition of should be ma/i^ 

Cowelation means the seeking and otiliziag of points of contact and re- 
lationships among subjects in order to bring about association in the 
general field of knowledge and, to some degree, among the \’arious parts 
of the curriculum. Fusion implies the breakdown of subject bound^es 
and the selection of material from v-arious fidds, to adiie^'e the objectives 
that have been set up. Integration means the creation of units of under- 
standing that consist of integrated matoials of instruction from se\'eral 
fields, in order to present a whole [uctuie of a phase of knowledge rather 
than a part. 

Inte^ted courses based on the preceding definition present many prob- 
lems. Since they are devised fa give a cross section of a period, th^ are 
difficult to organize and require teachers \dio have had a broad trainiag 
and who possess a wide range of interests. For example, in presenting a 
unit in CMental civilization, not only would history, government, and 
geography be taught, but teachers of (he special subjects would teach the 
art, literature, and music of the period, in order to give a complete picture 
of the unit The objectives of such a course, however, make it desirable 
that the various fields of knowledge should not be taught by several in- 
dividuals. A single instiuctor of wide txaloing would be better if the 
course is to have unity - However, the work may be successfully carried out 
if the social-studies teacher assumes full charge of the course and directs 
the work of the other teachers. Integrated courses present many ad- 
ministrative problems. 

Core Curriculum. In recent years, a revision in curriculum bar em- 
phasized what has become known as the core curriculum. Much con- 
furion has arisen in defining the program. As it is generally practicetk one 
Tnain couTSC, the core, occupies two or three periods a day. This 

course is taken by all pupils of the grade. Specialized courses are added, 
to round out the sciool day. The ™in course, or cca-e, has been variously 
defined the content has shown considerable variatfan. 

In what some have termed the “on'ginaf core,” no course of study is 
previously outlined. The teacher enters the classroom with no prccorr- 
ceived except that of a background of experience with other classes. 
The and the pupils then plan the work cooperatively. The work 
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to be undertaken arises sponlaneousiy from the needs and interests of 
a class. It may seem that imder sudh a scheme the work for each class 
would be different. However, pupils in the various classes have s im i l a r 
needs and interests, even if there are differences. 

From the preceding paragraph the young teacher might gather the im- 
pression that the original core is the work for a superior, experienced 
teacher. However, inasmuch as there are coounon needs and interests, the 
young teacher ran use an outline of the material of these as a point of de- 
parture in dealing with a new class. The work of many committees of re- 
vision are obtainable, and these indicate in a general way the needs and 
interests of pupils. 

In many of ^e core programs offered today, the course is nothing more 
than a correlated or fusion experiment In some of these, English and the 
social studies are combined. In others, music and art are added. In one 
of these programs for the ninth grade, a series of eight units was offered. 
Four of these were similar to those found in most civic courses for the 
ninth grade, dealing with the community, the state, the federal govern- 
men^ and world government The English work consisted of units in read- 
ing oral and written work, grammar, spelling and vocabulary enrichment. 
The pupils met for two periods a day. The same teacher had full charge 
of all the work of the course and, therefore, was with the pupils during 
the two periods. On the other hand, it was evident that the teacher in 
this partiailar case was not as well versed in English as he was ia the 
social studies. The title of the course was: 'Living in an Ever-widening 
Community.” 

Core programs of varioxis kinds have been mostly confined to the junior 
high school, although some have advocated their use in the senior hi^ 
school The demands of the various subjects have made it difficult to in- 
troduce any type of core course in the senior high school College and voca- 
tional requirements have also worked against any extensive plans for 
such courses for all senior-higb-school pupils. Many experiments have be^ 
tried in recent years in this field, and numerous articles have been written 
concerning plans that have been proposed or put intn operation. 

Fexsonal Problems in the Curriculum 

In recent years, under the impetus of finding pupil needs, some educa- 
tors have advocated the introduction of courses that will help pupils solve 
their own personal problems. Th^ state that if a pupil is to attain a well- 
roimded personality he must livo ooxnpetently within himself and also 
live harmoniously with others. The background of this movement is quite 
s im ila r to that of the original core program described in the preceding 
division. However, its proponents lave confined the course to a single 
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period meetiag five limes a week aod generally found in the senior high 
school Experiments have been conducted in order to find out the prob- 
lems that face pupUs and what the schoob should do to help solve tbem. 
As a result, classes have been started that discuss such topics as personal- 
ity development and social competence. Such problems as how to make 
friends, how to gel along with the opposite sex, how to avoid friction at 
home, and how to obtain and hold a job are considered. 

Some schoob have started Family Living coiuses, which use a textbook 
on the subject but also allow the pupib opportunity for introducing any 
personal problems, hlaoy of these courses have a unit on sex education. 
Usually, the course is taught by a social-studies teacher. In some instances, 
the Family Living course has been substituted for problems of democracy 
or for world history. However, such a course b closely related to guidance, 
and the selectioa of a teacher should tale into consideration more than 
a mastery of social-studies mateiiaL To teach such a subject, one must 
possess traits that enable him to get along with others and must be ex- 
perienced in social competence. Abo. the introductioo of such nuterial, 
whether through a course or through a tystem of guidancev should be 
studied in the light of the entire curriculum. The substitutioo of a course 
on Family Living in place of world history, on the grounds that it is 
easier for the pupib and reduces class failures, b a poor way to build a 
curriculum. 

The social-studies curriculum has often been oitidzed because it has 
to do with materiab that are far removed from the life of the pupils. In 
additioa to the personal problems that are social in nature, some would 
include material that wifi aid the pupil more directly in developing his 
growth as a citizen and as a worker. Of course, such a movement u old, 
but in recent years it has received much emp ha sis. In some schoob a start 
has been ma^ by an intensiv e study of the local copimunity. Then the 
study is used as a point of departure for attackmg the problems that the 
pupU meets and wiU meet as a citizen of the community. Thb would in- 
clude such topics as voting, commum'ty unprovement, working in the 
community, union membership, juvenile delinquency, educational and 
recreation^ facilities, and welfare agencies. In other schoob the emphasis 
has been on the material most iveeded to aid the pupil in preparing for 
home membership in the community. As a result, such topics as home 
ownership, social security, various ty'pes of insurance, inv estments, and 
the practical aspects of consumer educatioa are studied. The foregoing 
dt-yn^ fo n does not imply that aU sdioob have neglected entirely the 
problems mentioned. la many of our sdioob, some of the problems have 
been studied in such courses as general business, consumer education, 
civics, and problems of democracy. Howwer, quite frequently the work 
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has been fragmentary, and the knowledge lias been imparted to but a 

portion of the student body. 

Opposition to the Formal Study of llislDry in the Curriculum 

Recent plans for the reorganization of the social studies insist that the 
material should be function^ and based on pupil need. An uoderstandiog 
of present-day ailairs is stressed. It is easily seen how some educators 
might fail to see the immediate functional value of history courses and 
minimize their impertanco in the curriculum. As a result, some plans have 
been organized that call for no formal study of history in the school A 
main topic, or center of interest, is devised for each grade and this finally 
is divided into a series of units that arc based on pupil needs. Inasmuch 
as the pkns cover the six grades of junior and senior high school the 
curriculum makers can place the units in the various grades according to 
their ideas of grade placement 

A few plans have been worked out for organizing the sodal studies on 
such a Imis. In one of these, whidi has been put into practice, the work 
of each grade is built around a “center of interest'’ For example, the cen- 
ter of interest for the clevtmtli grade is: Tbe Effects of a ContiDuously 
Plarming Social Order upon Our Living.” Activities for each center are 
then based on eleven functions of social life: protection and conservatioD 
of life, property and natiuul resources, produ^on of goods and services 
and distribution of the returns of production, consumption of goods and 
services, communication and transportation of goods and people, recrea- 
tion, expression of aesthetic impulses, education, extension of freedom, 
integration of the individual exploration. 

In another study, there is a main topic for each three ^ades, from the 
first to the twelfth. For example, in the senior high school the topic is: 
“Individual and Croup Rclatiou^ps in Contemporary Sodetj*.” In the 
junior high school it is: “Adaptation of the Inividual to the Modem 
World tl^ugh Sdentific and Social Development” Each topic is then 
treated tmder nine “areas of human experience.” The areas are: protecting 
and improving life and health, earning a living, making a home, expressing 
spiritu^ and emotional impulses, expressing aesthetic impulses, securing 
an education, cooperating in social and civic action, adjusting to and 
improving the material environment and engaging in recreation. Each 
of the areas is then subdivided into a number of items, which are to be 
organized into units. In the area of “earning a living,” the following items 
in the senmr-hi^-school division are suggested: 

L Control over the production and distribution of goods. 

2 , The ^vemment and labor; 
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3. Hie econoimc mdepecdence of women. 

4. The govenuDent and private industiy. 

5. Stabilizab'oQ of industry and emplt^ToenL 

6. The social responsibilities of industrial and banking institutions. 

7. Economic securit)’ — adequate income and continuous empIojinenL 

8. Public works and direct gm-enunent aid. 

9. Employer and employee relationships. 

10. Price levels and wages in rebttioa to tecbnolo^cal development. 

11. The quest for wealth in America. 

12. Vocational opportunities in our own and other communities. 

13. Social progress in relation to technological development 

A simpler plan than the two (ust presented, but with similarib'es as 
to aims and objectives, is the one in which the entire school program for 
the social studies is divided into a series of units or problems. In 
plan, no formal lustory is taught. If it is nedbssaiy to get at the antecedents 
of any event, they are traced, preferably brom the present to the past. 
The curriculum makers decide what units of knowledge the pupils should 
master in order to understand the complex world in which they liv& The 
units are then placed in the various grades according to the grad^ 
placement ideas of the curriculum makers. 

In recent years, the idea of displadng history courses in the curriculum 
has received much crib'crsm. The American people insist that their chit* 
dren be familiar with their history. Stale laws !^ve been passed, at the 
insistence of the people, to teadi not only American history but also 
state history. Flans to discard history have been frowned upon and, when 
put into practice, severely criticized. This seems rightly so, for pupils 
should be made aware of the struggles of their nation to grow and im- 
prove. That is part of the teachiog of democracy. The same may be said of 
world history. How can a person today be a good citizen without a knowl- 
edge of the other peoples of the world? It is true. bowe\’er, that the beat- 
ment of world history, as of American history, in many schools can be 
criticized for its emphasis on detail. ^Vorld history should be treated in a 
way that pupils may see its large movements that have Eliminated in 
the world as it is today- It should be studied so that pupils may leam from 
the past the need for better world organization and brotherhood. It is 
true that a pupil should be acquainted with much current material if he 
is to be aa intelligent citizen in a democracy. However, that inlonaatioo 
need not 5e o6Cmi«iafc4eexpensiriJ^issto7'. TiemiropJcoe/arivilf 
in th e curriculum. 
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An Eraluation of the Social Studies Today 
Tlic beginning teacher may gel the impression Uiat the social-studies 
curriculum is in a very confused state today. However, despite all the 
work done, actual changes in the schools have been gradual, for history 
still occupies an important place in the curriculum. Most schools teach 
liistory in the so’enth and eighth grades. Civics is usually offered in the 
ninth grade. Even in schools using some typo of core program, the offer- 
ing is usually some kind of civics, correlate with other subjects. World 
history has been replaced in a few schools by other subjects, but still 
holds its own in most American history is required in practically all 
scliools. Problems of democracy, or a course of similar tjpe, lus received 
wide acceptance. 

The problem before us concerns tlie best way for attaining the aims of 
. tho social studies. A knowledge of both history and current problems is 
necessary. The social, economic, and political problems will ncs’er be 
solved unless they are backed up by an informed citizenry. Training for 
better citizenship is an objective in tho schools. It is a sad commentary 
on our schools that so many of our citizens arc unaware of tho problems 
that confront the nation, or at least have so superficial a knowlrage that 
they are open to accept ill-advised schemes to solve such problems. If 
.the mass of the citizens were familiar with them, there would undoubtedly 
be a greater effort really to solve them. 

The main purpose of history councs is to provide the background to 
enable the pupil to undentand better the present world in which be lives. 
The history teacher who closes his course with the end of the First World 
War has failed to realize the big aim for his subject Yet in many of the 
schoob, teachers dbregard ainu and teach bbtory for the sake of the sub- 
ject, with DO thought in mind except that they will slop at whatm’er period 
they have reached on the last day of school. The emphosb should be on the 
recent period of history. An understanding of our complicated interna- 
tional situation demands a knowledge of what has transpired during the 
last quarter of a century. 

The great danger in teaching the Donhbtorical social studies b that 
they may become too theoretica] and neglect the functional aspects. There 
is much material that b interesting, but the teacher must realize that the 
time of the pupil b limited. So much time could be spent on economic 
theory that a pupil would have a very meager understanding of the 
economic problems that confront Americans today. So much time could 
be spent on theories concerning the family and a hbtorical survey of 
the family that a pupil would have little knowledge of the dbruptive in- 
fluences in present-day sode^ that tend to lower the stability of family 
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life. The course in problems of demooaty could easQy degenerate into 
a purely theoretical and academic course. A teacher ignorant of world 
problems, using a text that is ei^t or nine years old, would be in no 
position to prepare his pupik to understand intelligently the problems 
before him today. The labor problem cannot be understood without a 
knowledge of the big issues that have arisen under the National Labor 
Reladoos Act, the Taft- Hartley Ac^ and other labor laws. 

The twelfth-year course in problems seems to be an appropriate cli- 
max to the social-studies program. Here the teacher can gather up the 
loose threads of pupil thinking and tie the pupils knowledge into a pur- 
poseful whole, so diat he will be able to evaluate the problems that he 
must face. The wide-awake teacher will demand much freedom in chang- 
ing or modifying his procedure to fit the times. He will have the oppor- 
tunity to bring in the materials of the social studies that he thinks most 
essential to the pupil’s growth. If he has read well, participated in cur- 
riculum revision, or observed the practice of others, he translate what 
he has learned into class procedure. By such means, he can develop bis 
course so that it appronmates the Deeds of the pupils be teaches. He 
will be able not only to bring the real problems of life before his pupils but 
also to work out a program that will enable them to understand this com- 
plex world. Such problems as unem^oymeot, taxation, the public atti- 
tude toward the various 'isms,* prc^ganda in its various forms, and 
the various problems that Americans face or that may arise in the de- 
fense program will become intelligible Co them; and as they go forth into 
the world, they will he better prepared to help in solving these problems. 

Concroveisial Problems in the Classroom 
The question of controversial problems in tbe classroom bas caused 
much discussion. In recent years there bas been a more favorable atti- 
tude in regard to including such issues in the cuniculum. A few people 
still object to bringing into the school any material of a controversial na- 
ture. Some have gone so far as to object to such terms as communism be- 
ing mentioned in the classroom. In teaching democracy, they would have 
the teacher follow tbe method of tbe propagandist of using slogans em- 
phasizing the superiority of tbe democratic form of government In other 
words, ^ey would have democracy taught by the same methods that 
the dictator uses in advocating his form of government Real democracy 
cannot be taught in such a way. It must be taught by democratic methods 
—giving each one the right to question, to find out, and to evaluate. 
Democracy does not need any false supports; it can stand on its own 
pillars of truth. Democracy ooates into its own when its electorate is in- 
tdligent and well informed. In our form of government each citizen 
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mast play his part; but if he is igomant, be plays a poor part. When the 
numbCT is large, the way is paved for demagogues and for mass hysteria. 
Democracy demands an electorate that is able to choose wisely. Herein 
lies a challenge to the social-studies program. 

Bringing controversial material into the classroom demands much care 
and foresight on the part of the teacher. If pupils must be given a chance 
to view all sides of a question, the teacher must plan and prepare so 
that his pupils will really sec all aspects. It is for this reason that leath- 
ers should be well grounded in the social studies. The idea of some edu- 
cators that anyone can teach a social problem and learn with the pupils 
is fallacious. If a teacher is discussing a controvenial problem on labor, 
he certainly should know his subject well in order to present all sides 
of the question fairly. It is surprising how much misinformation is given 
in the classroom and how many wrong conclusions are drawn because 
of the inadequate background of the teacher. In one classroom that the 
writer visited, the teacher tried to show the class why the United States 
should have annexed Canada in 1666, as if it were a problem of the 
British and United States govenuncots alone, with utter disregard of 
the Canadian government azkl people. However, even the most learned 
teachers must guard against bmming propagandists. It is easy to be 
wen versed in a problem and then seek to lead pupils to the conclusion 
one has in mind. The teacher must assume a neutral position. It is the job 
of the teacher to bring to llg^t the various phases of information on 
the problem and then allow the pupil to come to his own conclusion. It is 
no reflection on a teacher if, after a thorough discussion of socialized 
medicine, the members of tbe differ in their conclusions. It is a 
reflection on tbe teacher if tbe informatioD upon which they have built 
their concluacns is meager, through either ignorance or deliberate in- 
tent 

It is true that in some school districts the study of controversial prob- 
lems is curtailed. However, when one considers the attitude a generation 
ago, be must be surprised by the progress that been made. More and 
more favor is given to such a study in the political, social, and economical 
fields. This trend will increase, for today more bo^'S and girls graduate 
from our high schoob who see the value in such procedure. Teachers, 
however, should be careful in pving all sides of a question, so that criti- 
cism can be met If a pupil has digested all aspects of a question, be him- 
self will be the best reconunendatioo, for he will be able to bold his own 
when the problem is discussed in the home or on the street There are a 
few controversial problems that may not be taken up in the classrtwm. For 
exam ple, in the field of religion, it is still not appropriate to study objec- 
tively the present-day situation of the various sects in their entirety. 
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Most communities frown upon such a study, especdaily when it affects 
them individually. Also, teachers do not have sufficient knowledge to 
evaluate objectively the conditums within the various denominatioits, 
nor do they have the emotional background to discuss in a detached man* 
ner many of the issues invoIvecL However, there are some reh'gious is- 
sues that may be discussed if all ndes are given. The sepenMon of 
church and state, for example, may be studied and the attitude of the 
courts toward weekday religious education. 

Most controversial problems can and should be brought up in the class- 
room. If the teacher docs his work well, he will find the fair-minded peo- 
ple of the community with him, especiaUy if be has gain ed the respect of 
the community through the years of his teaching. 

The Curriculum for Pupils of Low Ability 

One of the problems confrouting the cuiriculuin maker that has re- 
ceived increased emphasis for many years concerns the pupil of low 
abili^. This has become more acute in recent years because of the in- 
sistence on the part of many educators that high-school education should 
be for all Amerioui youth. The number of pupils who drop out during 
the high-school years is large. Undoubtedly, a greater effort should be 
made to retain these youths in the high scl^Is as long as they are edu- 
cable. Many courses have been cridd^ as being too difficult for most of 
these pupils and also as not being meaningful to them. Fault has been 
found with history courses, especially as tbi^ have been presented and 
taught. Whether or oat other social-studies m2tenal should be substituled 
for history is quesdooable. If history is taught, the question of material 
and method must be faced. Undoubtedly, most of our present-day text- 
books are too difficult for such pupils to master. These are the pupils 
whose reading ability is generally low. Probably much of the storytell- 
ing method, with a liberal use of visual aids, is needed. In the consider- 
ation of the objectives of the social studies, it is evident that the school 
has failed to measure up to its AiD responsilffii^ in giving these pupils 
an insight into history according to their ability and an understanding of 
social and economic problems. 

It is true that, under our present organization in the schools, the pupil 
of low abibty does much b^er in the nonhistorical social studies than 
he does in history. There are many reasons lot this. In the Bnt place, the 
teacher is dealing generally with present-day material and the pupil 
Visually knows som^iing ataut vL Tbeu agiiia, quite frequeutly what is 
wntten on the subject is more understandable. Pamphlets are often avail- 
able on a topic which present the matter in a much easier style than 
does the average history (cxtboola Of course, even these courses may 
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become so tbeoretical as to preset the same problems as found in bis« 
tory. Howm’er, it is possible for the wide-awake teacher to introduce 
problems or topics that will touch the present knowledge of the pupil 
of low ability and challenge his thinkiDg. The teacher may bring to the 
class a problem whereby pupils of different capabilities may all profit, 
each according to his ability. Naturally, the brighter ones may get a 
deeper understanding from the study, but even those who find studying 
difficult may attain a degree of ooasteiy commensurate to their abili^. In 
regard to the reading, the teacher may obtain material from many sources 
to meet the differing needs of pupils. Of course, there will be some 
whose reading al^ty is extremeiy kfw and tor whom little can be done 
in raising it. Even these may profit much by an anima ted pupil discus- 
sion and by the use of the storytelling method. 

Revision Committees 

Klore attention is given to the curriculum at the present time than 
ever before. School systems have committees working on revision for 
their particular schools. Even in a single school the problem of the cur- 
lictilum has quite frequently become the subject of facul^ meetings. 
Often curriculum revision goes be)'ODd the school district, to involve a 
larger area such as the county. In some sections the movement has at- 
tained state-wide proportions, with state committees functioning and in- 
dividual schools making their contributioas or aiding by experimentation. 
Indeed, colleges and assodatious have held workshops with committees 
working on various phases of the problem. 

Teachers may be overawed by the amount of effort expended on the 
subject and may believe that they are out of step with the modem trend 
unless many changes are taking place in their own schools. However, it 
is well to remember that permanent dianges come slowly, despite the 
vast amount of experimentation tha t goes on. ^Vhat permanent results 
ensue will be for the future to decide. The teacher should welcome the 
opportunity to work on committees and should keep up with the literature 
on the subject. The begirming teacher, especially, should not be led 
astray by the leader who takes on extreme position. On the other hand, he 
should not fall into a rut and fail to see better ways of educating his pu- 
pils. 

Many of the committees working on revision have advocated pupil 
cooperation in establishing the new curriculum. Th^ a1gi^ welcome sug- 
gestions from lay citizens of the community. It is an excellent idea to 
find out the viewpoints of those outside the s^ool and of the pupils within. 
However, care must be exercised, for lay people may see the problem 
from their own narrow points of view rather than from those of the 
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broad aims of education. In the final analysis, the f^ln rafpr is tbe expert 
in the field, receiving suggestions, eipeiimentiDg, and evaluating. 

Of all the subjects in the cuiziculius, the social studies have reeezted 
more attention in the revioon movement than any other subject This is 
natural when the aims and objectives are considered. Most of the em- 
phasis has been on dvic training. Tbe schools have been critidzed quite 
sev erely in recent years because of tbe conduct of many of the j-oui of 
school age. Tbe problem has been linked with juvenile delinquency and 
crime. £\-en wh^ the censure does not go far, many have com- 
plained of the poor dvic behavior of many of our youth in their com- 
munity relations. These problems as6 of much concern to tbe schooL 
However, the teacher must remember that attitudes and ideals go be- 
yond the curricolunL Perfect knowledge does not msure good 
This does not mean that the teacher shoold not seek for the knowledge 
that will aid him in securing the higher aims. It does indicate that the 
curriculum is only one means in our program of aiding pupils to become 
fine American dtizens. 

Saminary 

What should be taoght constitutes one of tbe most important ques- 
tions in tbe sodal studies. It has gained in finpartance in recent yean 
because of the increasing emphasis on the soda] studies in the curriculum 
and also because of the lack of agreement among educators as to uhat 
to t«af-h i The problem must be recognized as part of the mm-ement to- 
ward revision of the entire schod program. One aspect of the problem 
in the studies concerns the lelath'e importance of history, on the 

one band, and the nonhistorical socaal studies on tbe other. The trend has 
been toward the nonhistorical social studies. In tbe field of history, cer- 
tain trends are mident Ancient history and E n g l ish history as separate 
subjects have almost passed from tbe curriculum; American history is 
entrenched, and world history is gaining in favor. In all history courses 
there has been less emphasis on tbe political and military and more on 
die and pronornit? phases. For many years, there h^ been a trend 
toward fusion, correlation, integration, and the erne curriculum. How- 
e\-er, many of the core-curriculum courses have been fusion or corre- 
lation courses. The emphasis today is on subject matter which is practi- 
cal and winch meets pupil needs. Some educators have suggested that 
a course in the personal problems of the pupil be introduced into the cur- 
nodus:. However, the introductioa of such a course should be studied 
in the light of the entire school program. Indeed, tbe whole sodal- 
shidies program must be studied not rally in the light of its objectives 
but also from the point of view of tbe entire schooL In view of tb^ ob- 
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jecdvcs, a program of both history and the nonhistorical studies is 
needed. The work must be functional and answer the needs of pupils. 
The trends and problems of the day must be understood. Pupils must 
form their own opinions on controversial issues as good citizens. The 
teacher should not indodrinate but should see that pupils understand 
an sides of pcitiocnt questions. Pupils of low ability should be given mate- 
rial in such a way Uiat they can assimilate It, so tlut they may develop 
into good citizens. The teacher should be alert to what is b^g done 
in the Scld of curriculum revision. 


Questions 

L ^Vll)' it the pnblem cf cumcolmii rexuioa inaeating in imporUacc? 

2. Get copies of courses of study froot a number of high schools and c om pare the 
offerings in the social studio. 

3. What axe the arguments for and against butosy at a separate subject in the 
curriculum? 

4. What would be }ocr oilidsms of the usual pro gram in the social studies toda)? 

5. Look at a numbCT of core programs and see which lend tow-ard fusion, correla- 
tion, or integraboo and which are original core ptograms as deCned in this chapter. 

6. How do you aconiot for the core progtaas malung but liltle headway is the 
senior high school? 

T. How should a course (a personal {soblenis be taught? 

8. What are the most important ptoblmns that should be taught in a course tn 
probiens of democracy? 

9. Compare a hist^ textbook of the early part of the century with one <i today 

in regard to their emphasis the tnihuiy, political, economk^ and cultural 

aspects. 

10. Of w-iut salo# ii it for a teacho' ta portidpaie in ctxjuauwty actitib'es? 

IL NVhy should control errial problems be introduced into the dassioom? 

12. What would be yoor program for the popd of low ability? 

13. Wbat timutd be the attitude of th«» teacher toward cuzricalam revision? 

14. Obtain a recoit revision in studies. What changes does it 

advocate? 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE TEACHER Of THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

The Importance of the Teacher of the Social Studies 
One of the outstanding phases of modem American life has been the 
rapid growth in the field of education. The American people of this gen- 
eration show an unswerving in the need and eificiency of educa* 
tion. As a result of this belief, we see on every hand fine school buildings 
with elaborate equipment Money has been spent lavishly in many ways. 
Old school buildLigs have been discarded. The curriculum has b^n en* 
liched. Extracurricular activities have been provided. Quite often, bow-* 
ever, the most important means of education is neglected. This is the 
teaching staff. It is safe to say that a good teaching st^ with poor equip' 
ment will accomplish infinitely more than a poor one with much maters 
aid. In other words, the key to the success or failure of the whole project 
of education is the teacher himself. The teacher is the soul of the s^iooL 
Much neglect has been shown in not providing adequate teaching staffs 
in our hi^ schools. Salaries have been so meager that the superior have 
not been attracted. Standards have been so bw that the inferior have been 
able to qualify for teaching positions. As a result, many of our hi^ schools 
are turning out fine footbs^ teams but poor future otizeDS. 

Of all the subjects in the curriculum, (he social studies have suffered 
most from poor teaching. When history first crept into the curriculum of 
the schools, it was generally held that anyone could teach the subject. All 
that was necessary was a textbook and the ability to read iL The teacher's 
task was merely to see that the pupils knew the facts presented in the 
book. This attitude toward the teaching of history is still prevalent bv 
day. A history class is frequently ^ven to the En^ish teacher, in order 
that it may round out his schedule; or worse still, it is turned over to 
the teacher of mathematics. In one of our larger towns, the school super* 
intendent recently wanted a good football coach for the high school He 
wanted one who was certified to teach history. The sad part about it was 
that he was imconcemed as to what land of history the coach could leads 
or whether or not he was eifident in the teaching of history at alL \Vbat 
he did want was a good coach; and to fit in with the schedule of the 
sdsool, he wanted one who had met the state requirements to teach his- 
tory. When one considers the and objectives of education and the 
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part that the social studies should play in accomplishing those ainn, he 
wonders why the teaching of the soc^ studies h^ been thus dealt with 
in so many of our schools. 

If the social studies are to aid pupds to understand this complex world 
in which we live, in order that they may better adapt themselves to it and 
prepare themselves for an intdligent citizenship, does this not require 
a well-trained and a superior ^pe of teacher? Do not the social studies, 
more than any other subject, demand well-prepared, consdentious men 
and women of sound knowledge and training, whose personalities rank 
high among men? The teacher of the social studies deals with attitudes, 
ideals, and appreciations to a larger extent than is the case in other 
branches of study. The study of algebra, the appredatioa of a poem, the 
knowledge of the natural world, important as they may be, cannot be 
compared with the teaching of pupils to live together in a democracy and 
wiA raisin g the tone of that democracy by developing an intelligent 
electorate. , . - . . • 

The Motive for Entering the Teaching Profession 

Keeping In mind the importance of the teacher of the sodal studies, 
one is fa(^ with a fundamental problem before even considering teach- 
ing the social studies. This concerns the motive that prompts one to enter 
the profession. ^Vby do we wish to teach anyway? The answer to this 
quesdon is a determining factor is the success or failure of teaching. 
For successful teaching, the keynote of tbe answer to this quesdoa should 
be service. There must be the desire to aid in the molding of human mate- 
riaL The teacher must not be so much concerned with what he gets as 
with what be gives. Yet in actual practice, the motives under which many 
enter the teaching professioa are in contradiedon to this. Some have 
used it as a steppingstone to the other professions — ^law, medicine, the 
ministry. Others have entered it under (he delusion that teachers work 
short boims and have a long summer vacation. With such motives, teach- 
ing falls far short of the ideal, for it is only when one conceives his task in 
terms of self-sacrificing service that the objectives of education can be 
attained. 

The teadiing profession offers little material inducement to the per- 
son seeking to enter. ^VhiIe amditions have been improving for many 
years, the salaries are still low in comparison with those of other voca- 
tions.* Only a snull number obtain financial remuneration in keeping with 
the importance of their work and their prgaration for it If the work were 
easy and the hours short, there mi^ be some justification for the poor 
material nrward But contiaiy to the public view, the work of the teacher 
is bard and the hours are long. Aftw Uw dass periods are over, the teacher 
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finds himself confronted with many tasks. Ripil conferences, routine 
work, and extracurricular activities keep him busy at the close of the 
school day. In the evening, he has to plan for the next day and probably 
go over pupik’ work. The rewards of teaching, then, are found in a 
higher sphere. In a sense, teaching is social service. It appeals to the high 
ideals of ser\ice and sacrifice. A great share of the reward in teaching 
comes from the satisfaction in the work of developing boys and girls. 
The greatest joy of the teacher is found in the success of his pupils. 

Scholarship and Teaching 

It cannot be overemphasized that to become a successful secondary- 
school teacher scholarship is not only desirable but essentiaL This docs 
not mean that scholarship is the most important factor. It may be said 
that there are three essentials necessary for success. Many other factors 
enter in, but these three are basic. In addition to mbolarship. profes - 
persogalitv are necessary. Much dispute has arisen 
over the relative importance of each of these. Some have emphasized 
jound knowledge, othen have stressed proficiency in methods, while many 
have thought personality plays the most important role in successful teach- 
ing. Regardless of uhich is most essential, scholarship is a lequiremenL 
For the teacher, this means two things— a sound Imowledge of the sub- 
ject or subjects he teaches and a general, liberal education. His knowledge 
must be broader than the subject matter that he teaches. This is especially 
true of the social studies, with its vast amount of materiaL The teacher of 
these subjects requires a broad cultural and factual background. 

In recent years, there has been a definite trend toward minimizing 
scholarship. Administrators have become mentally entangled mth the 
slogan: *\Ve are teaching pupils, not subject matter." The tendency has 
been to disparage the scholarship of the teacher. All %vill agree that we are 
teaching pupib, but the question still remains, "Hmv are we teaching 
them, or with what are we teadiing them?" In order to obtain the de- 
sirable changes in pupils, we must be well grounded in the materials that 
win aid to produce those changes. It would be foolish for a teacher to 
attempt to lead bis pupils to an understanding of the labor problem if he 
did not himself have a thorough knowledge of the movement. It would 
not help in any way to inform the instructor that he was teaching pupils 
and not subject matter. 

If conditions in the teaching profession were ideal, the problem of train- 
ing the high-school teacher would be greatly simplified. His college would 
aim to give him a sound knowledge of the subject that he is to teach, a 
hberal education, and an adequate professional training. Conditions, 
however, are fax from the ideal in actual practice. Many teachers who 
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Lave prepared to teach the sodal studio find that they must teach, at 
least in the beginning of their careers, one or more other subjects be- 
sides. Indeed, many who leave our teachers’ colleges equipped to teach 
the social studies &d that, for their first year or two, they must teach an 
entirely different subject 

The prospective teacher is, therefore, at the outset face to face with 
a problem. Even if his heart and soul are in teaching the social studies, 
he must also prepare to teach one or more other subjects. This is a glaring 
illustration of the inconsistencies of the whole educational program. We 
spend miUions for new buildings and equipment yet are apparently un- 
concerned as to whether or not teachers are well ground^ in the sub- 
jects that they teach. In this matter, the teacher is face to face with actual 
practice and not with theory. Under present conditions, the teacher must 
be prepared to teach two or more subjects. He must ask himself what 
subject or subjects he will teach besides the social studies. Klany con- 
siderations enter into the answering of this question. In the first place, 
there is the question concerning which combinations of subjects have 
the most in common and which would mutually aid one another in their 
study. On the other hand, there is the question coDceming which com- 
bination would be more likely to secure a position for the teacher. It is 
evident that English forms a very desirable combination with the sodal 
studies. The study of hterature often throws a new fight on historical 
movements. From the point of view of securing a position, however, such 
a combination is often far from ideal Generally, there are more oppor- 
tunities in mathematics or science than in EngUsh. 

In the foregoing discussion, we have taken the social studies as a unit 
It must be considered that they comprise several subjects. Yet, it is true, 
no teacher of any of the sodal studies is properly trained until be has 
been well grounded in history, because history provides a background 
for them aU. The conception of the teacher of history alone tn the sec- 
ondary sdiool is rapidly passing away, and the teacher of the social studies 
is taking his place. Preparation must therefore E>e made to teach civics, 
economics, political sdence, sociology, and problems of democracy, as 
well as history. 

The requirements for teaching in our high schools have been gradually 
risingduringthepastfewyeais. At the present time, the usual r^juirement 
is college graduation. The content of the teacher-training college course 
varies in the different colleges but is largely determined by the legal re- 
quirements of the state in which the college is situated. Usually, from 
eighteen to twenty-five semester hours are required in profcssibzia] sub- 
jects. Colleges require that students take one major subject and one or 
more minor subje^ The majot is generally the subject that the prospec- 
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tive teacher is planning to teach; the minors are those which he is pre* 
pared to teach in case of necessity. If his major is history, he takes about 
twenty-four semester hours in the subject and about nine to eighteen 
hours in such allied subjects as political science, economics, and sociology. 
If the emphasis is on the social studies as a whole, addidonal hours of 
the alhed subjects are taken and less of history. Hie number of minors 
that the student will take depends on the state requirements. If the state 
requires eighteen semester hours in order to teach a subject, the college 
will usually require the same number for a minor. Probably one minor 
is all the student can take. If the state requirement is only twelve semester 
hours, he svill probably have two minors. The remainder of the college 
course will be in the nature of general education. 

In the training of a teacher for the social studies, the nature of the 
academic courses that be takes is more si^iificant than the number of them 
that he completes. A number of colleges err in this regard. It is possible, in 
many of our teacher-training imtitutions, to complete the required num- 
ber of hours in history and yet be very inadequately prepared to teach 
the subject in high sdiooL For example, the student teacher may spend 
most of bis time in such highly specialized courses as 'Hie French Bevo- 
lutioo,* "The American Revolution,* and ’TTbe Federalist Period.* The 
sdiedule is, therefore, so appoztiooed that he has no time for general or 
survey courses. This is a great mistake, for it does sot pennit to get 
a broad view of history, not does it put him in touch with the type of mate- 
rial that he will require in his teaching. 

There is a great need for our colleges to plan their courses with a view 
to preparing the prospective teacher to teach the subject matter of his 
respective fields. Two or probably three survey courses should be given. 
A survey course in American histmy, a genera] course in European his- 
tory, and probably one in ancient history or in world history axe highly 
desirable. Such courses should be so organized as to hdp the student when 
he begins to teach. This does not mean that highly specialized courses 
are not essentiaL These are necessary to pve the teacher some training 
in the use of sources and an insight into the scientific method in history. 
However, the emphasis should be on the survey courses. General courses 
in the other social studies are esseotial to the training of the teacher. 

One of the chief criticisnis of secondary schools today is that the pu- 
pils know little about contemporary problems, in spite of courses designed 
for that purpose. It may reasonably be asked if teacher-training insti- 
totions prepare teachers for this la^ hfany the introductory college 
courses in economics and sociology are largely theoretical. Political sci- 
ence often emplusizes organization. The be^nning teacher goes forth 
with little basic knowledge of the present complex world that he is to 
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help his pupils tmdentaud. It wmt that a college course or courses on 
a subject like problems of democracy, on a college level, for prospecti%e 
teachers is a real need in most teacher-preparatory institutions. 

La considering the extensive trainuig required of a high-school teacher, 
the question arises concerning the length of that training. It has been 
previously stats! that a four-year college course is the usual requirement 
for teacdiing in the high schools. Today the amount of training neces- 
sary for entrance into the teaching profession compares unfavorably with 
that required in other professions. However, it is not a question of compari- 
son of training in other occupations: The concern of the question is es to 
whether or not the four-year college work is sufBcient training for the 
teacher, hiany educators have answered this negatively. When we con- 
sider the professional training, the specialization, and the liberal educa- 
tion that are required, the four-year term in college is rather short. Many 
have advocated that one year of graduate work in a recognized college or 
univenity be required for higb-s<i»ool leaching. A better plan, however, 
is the one that reorganizes the work on a five-year basis. The first four 
years of this period is given over cluefiy to college w'ork with its spedaliza- 
tion, sad the fifth is devoted largely but not entirely to the teadu'ng tech- 
nique, including practice teachhag. This five-year plan has much merit 
and is worthy of coosideratioa* 

Professional Training 

The second essential mentioned as requisite to successful teaching is 
professional training. How much of this a student should have in pre- 
paring and equipping himself to teach is a moot question. On the one 
hand, some would give it little place in the cunicrulum; on the other 
hand, many would give it a place out of aH proportion to the subject mat- 
ter. In a four-year course, probably one-sixth of the time could be profita- 
bly given to Ais phase. If the course of study is lengthened to five years, 
it would not be too much to have the last year devoted largely to profes- 
sicmal training. However, the questkm of the amount of time devoted to 
this is not nearly so important as the kiod of training given. It is proba- 
bly true that an evaluation of the courses in education might be piofica- 
bly undertakoi in many of our institutions. 

Undoubtedly, if one were to ask the average teacher for his greatest 
criticism of his college training, be would mention his courses in educa- 
tion. Quite firequentiy we hear such criticisms as tie foZfowing: "If you 
lake one course, you have taken them all*; Tt was the same old stuff in 
all the courses'; *^Ve were given a lot of theory that could not be put into 

I A five-jtar plan s m opwatioD at tbe Sdwol cf Fiiiucatinn. Univenily of Peansji- 
vtoia, anl «t a ntmibo^ of other tea(i>er-tiaiaiDg colleges. 
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practice.’* Many reasons might be ^ven for such a condition. Often the 
college teacher has had little experience in the secondary-school field. 
Frequently, he has been away from it too long to be an authori^ from a 
practical standpoint. Sometimes a theory tl^t he advances might be 
practical, but it is beyond the comprehension of bis students and needs 
to be demonstrated in a laboratory sebooL AU this points to the need of 
a more practical training of prospective tcaidiers. 

Professional courses vary in their value. This is generally on account 
of the nature and the content of the subjects. Occasionally it is due to 
the methods of teaching such courses. Many a course that, at the outset, 
has seemed to offer great values for the student has proved almost value- 
less on account of in(^dent teaching. From the point of view of the 
nature and content of the coorses, there is more or less agreement as to 
which are worth while. From an examination of the literature on the 
topic, teachers regard the fallow*iog three subjects, ranked in the order 
named, as the most helpful to them after beginning their teaching careers: 

1. Practice teaching 

2. 'The observation of teaching 

3. Coxines in methods (gener^ and special) 

'The potential -values in these courses are suggested by their names. It 
is evident that actual teaching by the student under competent critics 
is of the highest educational value. It is learning by doing. Likewise, the 
obseivatioa of successful teachers, and of medioexe teachers as well, is 
productive of great value to the beginner. Prospective teachers should 
have the opportunity of observing the various methods of teaching in or- 
der to evaluate them from a practical viewpoint and not from the 
theoretical aspect alone. Many teachers resort to one method and one 
general form of procedure, for the simple reason that they have never 
seen any others in operation. It is one thing to read about a different 
method; it is quite another thing to see that method in actual practice. 
For this reason, courses in methods are more significant when taken in 
conjunction with the observatioD and practice of teaching. 

Among the other courses listed under the professional subjects the fol- 
lowing might be mentioned: 

L Introduction to education 

2. History of education 

3. The organization of the high school 

4. Public education in the United States 

5. Principles of secondary education 
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6. EdiicaHnnal py rKn Ingy 

7. Educational sodolog;^ 

8. Educational hygiene 

9i Educational zneasuremsQls 
10. Fhllosc^hy of flHut'raKnn 
IL Problems of the beginning 

These courses possess different degrees of value for the teacher. Some 
of them prove of little service and could better be nmiHf d for more worth* 
while subjects. Quite often, however, die title does not rev'eal the entire 
nature of the content of the course and much value may be obtained from 
it, despite the name. Some of these courses will prove of more worth 
to prospective teachers of one subject than of another. For tbe 

history of education might be cd great value to the tportw of history 
and yet be of little utilitarian value to the teacher of mathpmarw or 
ence. One great complaint that mai^ students male of professional 
is the definite overlapping so oftm found. There is an urgent need of 
evaluating these courses, of rejectzog those which have proved of htCe 
service or value to prosp e ct i ve teadiers, of adding othm that will be 
of service, and of organizing tbe whole, to prevent overlapping. This has 
been done in some teacher'Cramiag iastitutioDS, but much more remains 
to be done. 

The discussion so far has centered in the fonnal training of the fgarTw 
during his college years. This is only one phase of the teacher's prepara- 
tion for service. The training that be obtains after he begins bis teaching 
career is just as significant as that of his college da)'s. Teaching is a progres- 
sive occupation, and the teacher must ever be a student Although this 
is true for all teachers, it is especially true for the one who teaches the 
social studies. It is be who interprets this present ever-changing com- 
plex world to the pupil To do this, however, the teacher must understand 
tbe present with its multitudinous perplexing problems. In college, this 
phase cf study is often largely oeglected, because the students time is 
h:iV *»n up with the mastery of subject matter, although it should not be 
so. It cannot be oeglected in service if the tfarher wants to be a success- 
£id teacher of the social studies. He nnist be a student of tbe daily news- 
paper. He must follow the drift of events in weekly journals like Neics- 
iceek. Time, The Netn Republic, and others. Such monthly magazines as 
ffarper’s Ma^acme and Current Huier^ mast be read. 

Many other tasks have to be taken op after college days are over. The 
novice, after be begins to teach, will find numerous weaknesses in his 
preparatkm. These must be overcome bjr further study. The more espeti- 
grvwt tparhPT win wish to prepare for greater service ce to foUcw spcdal 
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interests. Then again, educational thought is not static^ it is e>'er progres- 
sive. The teacher trained twen^ years ago is lost today if he has not kept 
up with the times. In history, espeoally, we have witnessed a decided 
shift of emphasis during the past two decades. It will require diligent 
study and careful planning on the part of the teacher to ke^ up with 
the changes. 

There are various ways whereby a teacher can train himself when in 
service. Only the most important win be listed here; 

L Heading 

2. Afternoon and evening college courses 

3. Summer-school courses 

4. Institutes 

5. Woikshc^ 

6. Travel 

Beading is a means of self-improvement that all teahers can use. In 
reading in his subject field, the teacher will be guided by both his needs 
and his tastes. He must become ^miliar with the best books and maga- 
zines in his field. A professional magazine of high caliber whidi gives 
the best thought in the teaching of the social studies is The Social Stupes, 
formerly The Histcrieol Otdlooh (McKinl^ Bublishing Company, Phila- 
delphia). Social Education, die publication of the National Council for 
the Soc^ Studies, is also an excdlent magazme for social-studies teachers. 

Many professional periodicals of a general nature will prove helpful 
to the teacher. Among the best of these are the following: 

The Clearing House. New York University, New York. 

Education. The Palmer Company, Boston. 

Educational Leadership. The Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, National Education Association, Washington, D.C. 

Educational Otalook. School of Education, University of Pennsylvania, 
Fhiladdphia. 

Educational Record. American Coundl on Education, Washington, 
D.a 

The High School Journal. Universily of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hi]l.N.a 

Journal of Education. New En^and i\iblishing Company, Boston. 
Journal of the National Education Association. Washtogton, D.C. 
The Notion’* Schools. The ^lodem Hospital Publishing Company, 
Chieaga 

Progressix>e Education. American Education Fellowship, Champaign, 

HL 
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School and Society. The Society for the Advancement of Education 
New York. ’ 

The School Review. University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

Teachers College Record. Cohimbia University, New York. 

The number of professional books on the teaching of the social studies 
is very limited A list will be found on page 333. number of profes- 
sional books of a general nature is large. A selected list on the general 
technique of teaching is given on pages 333-335. 

College courses for teachers offer an excellent opportunity for training 
when in service. Afost of the larger colleges and universities situated in 
cides offer afternoon and evening courses during the school year. Teach- 
ers who have such opportunities should take advantage of them. The 
greatest barrier to this is lack of time. The teachers load in most sec- 
ondary schools is exceptionally heavy. However, by a careful scheduling of 
his activities, the teacher may find that some th^s can be curtailed or 
omitted for the more important task of self-improvement The summer 
s^ool offers a good opportunity to the teacher. It is a great mistake for 
him to think of a summer period as one long vacation, or solely as a means 
of adding to his income, ^ther, it offers the greatest opportum'ty for fur- 
ther training. 

Institutes and conventions may he of great worth for the Improvement 
of the teacher. In some sections, the teachers of a county meet for a period 
of one to five days each year. In a large school district, all may occasion- 
ally meet. Some of the institutes that are held are of little value because 
they are poorly organized and consist of a series of addresses that are 
almost entirely theoretical hfaoy institutes are worth while. Inspiring 
talks are given, and sectional meetings are held where teachers can dis- 
cuss proc^ures and what is done in (he classroom. 

A recent development in the in-service training of teachers is the work- 
shop. Colleges and educational associatioos have done much in organiz- 
ing this aid to education. The workshop generally consists of a group of 
teachers and educators who have come together to study one or more 
problems of educational interest In one of these workshops, now in oper- 
ation, the teachers decide during the school year what problems they 
wish to study. At the close of the year, four of the problems that are 
agreed upon are made the basis for study. The workshop is organized to 
meet for several days after the end of the school term. Four groups are 
formed, each with its own chairman and each with its own problem. At 
the close of the session, each member has studied one problem intensely 
with his group and, through coofaences, has learned much about the 
other three. There is much ^ucational advantage in the plan, as the prob- 
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Jemi chosen are the more pressing ones, and men and vvemco actually 
engaged in teaching arc helping to solve Uicm. If Uic workshop is con* 
ncd(^ with a college or a univenity* aQ the advantages from such an as* 
sociation are awilablc. The library Is at the disposal of the group and con- 
sultants may be as-allable. The uwkslwp may last from a few days to sev- 
eral weeks. Tcaclicrs should avail tltcmsclvcs of tliis means of improving 
their work. 

Travel is always a great educator. Many of the colleges have organized 
summer Held courses, uhcrc travel arsd formal education are combined 
to advantage. Tliis is especially true of the subject of geography. Proba- 
bly there will be considerable dcvclopmcot along this line in the future. 
The teaclicr, liowcvcr, can organizo-his own trip during which he can 
combine pleasure and education. Mot only may be be able to visit points 
of historic interest, but he may gather first-hand information on some of 
the government projects in our country, and on the economic conditions 
of groups siich as the shire-croppcr. the miner, and the steclu-orkcr. Cer- 
tainly such knowledge on the of the teacher will vitalize his teaching. 

The PctsonaUiy o£ the Teacher * 

T he third essent ia l for successful tftnchtng mentioned in the early part 
of this cliaptcr is p ersonality . This Is perhap s the most s i gnificant factor 
in tcachmg. .Sfore depends upon this essential than upon any other. There 
nm 1}^ much discussion about the elements that make up pcnonality. 
Ko attempt will be made to enter into such a discussion in t^ chapter. 
NVhat we arc interested in arc those traits and characteristics the posscs- 
aon of wlucb means success for the teacher. 

To what extent one can modify bis natural traits is a debatable question. 
We have all been bom with native endowments that diEcr to a greater or 
lesser extent It must be bomo in mind, liowever, that the traits we possess 
today are, in a measure, the result of a process of development which is 
still going on. Our native equipment Im undergone much modification 
and change since the day that we were boro. On the other hand, it must 
also be k^t in mind that a j'oung person may have so ingrained into his 
being certain negative traits thaC O'cn before be begins to teach, be is 
destined to failure. If a young man or a young woman stands at the thresh- 
old of the teaching profession and has no broad love for children, there is 
little hope for his or her success in this field. 

It would be impossible to list and analyze all the qualib’es that enter into 
the make-up of a pcisonah'ty. Even if it were possible to list them, it would 
be exceedingly h^d to evaluate them all at the same time. Some would 
be general and others spedfia Mai^ would naturally either indude or 
imply some of the others. So far as the teacher is concerned, it is exceed- 
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in^y worth while to consider s ome of the outstapfiing trg»< ami yirtues 
that determiae,_iQj arge measure, fais suc c^s or failure in thelSdimg 
professio n. These el emmts nattirally fall'iDto three m a]'or ~(li'vjaom r'(l)' 
^ysicai aspSG= Rhose aspects which .mve us onr fiTrjmprSsions of 
i ndividu alsrfST passive vi^es— jhio ^ virtu es which attract us to those 
who posses them; (3) executive a bJities — thos^abilities whi'ch are"piK^ 
sessed by leaders and without which leadership is impossible. 

Physical Aspects. The physical aspects of personality are os’erlooked 
by many teachers, yet they a rejpt.utiDostJmpprtaDc&.tO- the iniviHua^pot 
T^y because of the impression that they create, but also l«caiise^ the 
respect or lack of respect that engender in those with whom the person 

who has them may come in contacL Among the most important of these 
aspects we list: 

1. fenional appearanc e. This includes dress, carriage, fadal expression, 

mannerisms, and personal cleanliness. These items impress people and 
largely determine their attitude toward one. The teacher must take care 
to dr^ neatly, to cany himself well, and to care well for teeth, hair, and 
nflilt. These are evidences of gentihly. ’ ■ — — - 

2. Becognldoo of the amities of life. This includes good^Lanners, 
observance of social forms, courtesy, and refinement. These axe attributes 
of good breeding and marks of supeiion^. 

8. Yoice. Some people are bom with rich, mellow v-oiccsrOtherrare not 
so endowed. One thing is certain, however, a poor voice can be greatly im- 
proved if given attentioa. If one has a shrill, monotonous voiceriris his 
duty to try to correct it as far as possible. This is important because of its 
effect on children and its relation to successful teaching. 

4. Good En glish. This includes pronundadoo, enundadon, and gram- 
mar. There are many reasons for meodooiog this item. It is a mark of the . 
educated man. It is also an example for the pupils, and the lack of it tends 
to bring about disrespect. 

5. fiealth- This item affects many of the aspe^ and traits of a teacher. 

It often causes him to grow careless. It is even likely to show in his-voice. 
Good health is condudve to a cheerful disposition and to an intelligent 
optimism. Many troubles in the classroom can be traced directly to the 
poor physical condition of the teacher. 

Passive Virtues. The passive virtnes include those qualities which male 
a teacher a power in the lives of his pupils. The possessor of these is re- 
membered long after roost of what he taught has been forgotten. It is he 
whose inspiring influence goes oolong after school days are over. The most 
important in this list are: 
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L Fripnr^1{np«^ This implies ha\'Uig good will toward one’s pupils and 
a deep interest in their welfare. It is the very antithesis of the taskmaster 
spirit 

2. S ympathy and understanding. This means that one must enter into 
the feelings of the pupils and must appreciate their problems and diffi- 
culties. It implies the ability to think and feel as the pupils do. 

3. This entails moral earnestness in the task of the teacher. 
It means the dedication of ones life to his work. It is being exactly what 
one appears to be and is the exact opposite of hypocrisy. 

4. Tact. This is nothing more than doing the right thing at the right 
time under the most trying circumstances. Children and young people 
are sensitive beings and must be handled in a skillful manner. 

5. Faimfxs- The teacher must plsy the game fairly with each pupiL He 
cannot affiord to harbor grudges against certain ones or show favoritism to 
others. Children are quick to detect anything of this character. 

6. ^ oL This means keeping a level bead under all eircinnstances. 

The person who can remain cool under the most trying conditions wins 
the ^y. 

7. 9ritfr'<^ *11^ requires a belief in the goodness of humanity. Chil- 
dren are full of latent idealism and tliis must not be quenched by the 
chroaic-cotnplalner. There is no place for the pessimist in the training of 
children. 

& Enthusiasm. Ge nuine enthusiasm is contagious. The teacher must be 
enthusiastic about Cfe, about people, and about bis subject — — 
g. Teaching is a trying profession and calls for endurance and 

petseverance. it requires a forbearance toward the weaknesses and ffiults 
of others. 

Executice Abilities. Executive abilities have been de£ned as-thos&fbund 
in leaders. They are absolutely essential in a teacher, who is a leader of 
the first order. The most important of these abilities are: 

L f^elf-confidenc e and self-reliance. The teacher must hare- faith in 
himself and in his abili^ to carry out those of education which he 
has set for himself. 

2. This means the abili^ for independent action. The teacher 

is primarily a leader and not a follower. 

^ anff resouiccfuibess. The reaf leader is fie who can 

adapt his plans to actual drcumstances and who the ability to meet 
the most trying experiences. 

4. OrganiziDg ability, hlany people have the initiative to plan but can 
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never put tbeir plans into worlutble form, because they lade the abiZi^ to 
organize. 

5. Directive ability. M any are able to plan and organize in a theoretical 
way but fail became they kdc the ability to direct their ptan^ ia antiial 
practiceL They are lost when face to face with the human factor of life. 

6. Industry. Leader s are always hard workers. Thty have large a?m« ia 
life and work diligently to accomplish those aims. 

Teacher-rating Sheets 

Many attempts have been made to list the qualities necessary for effec- 
tive teaching. Most of these have been based on studies of the causes of the 
failure or success of teachm. The educational literature of the past few 
decades contains many lists. One of these was compiled by Cuhberly, a 
number of years ago.* This rating sheet contains seven divisions: soimd 
knowledge, professional preparation, health equipment, personal qualities, 
life experiences, social understanding, and educational philosophy. Fifty- 
four qualities are mentioned under these seven heads, but some of these 
are subdivided so that there are, in reality, sixty-eight items. 

The great fault with many rating sheets is that the itens are too general 
in nature or too vague in meaning. The list found on pages 206-207 can be 
applied to the sodal-shidles teat^er at work in the dassroom. Mast of the 
items shown are based on the meanings ^ven them in this chapter. 

With such a sheet as this in hand, the teacher can go down the list, 
checking each item with his own estimate of himself. Better still, if he is 
not oversensitive, he can check it with the aid of another teacher or of some- 
one else who is in a position to judge his worL Either plan will bring to the 
attention of the teacher the qualities and abilities that he should possess, 
and it should at least stimulate thinking and provoke thought about the 
requisites for successful t e a chin g. 

One of the evils that has been assodafed with a sheet of this sort is that 
it has often been turned into a score sheet. Many people in the educational 
field still like to see all data and results in terms of percentages and figures. 
For instance, in the accompanying rating sheet, a perfect score would be 
200. Each item would then count a number of points. The teacher, after 
checking the list, would count up fais points. Such a procedure is faulty in 
many ways. It is obvious that some of the items are more important than 
othen. Many of them overlap. It is impossible to assign a specific score for 
aJs£» that this ^vrcediixe is ix^h^xul^iectixe- 
The diief value in such a list as the one suggested below, togeth^ with 
the procedure of rating, is that the teacher may see more spe^cally his 
* E. P. Cussswr, Ao Introduction to Educettoa (Boston, 1925), pp. 163-10^ 
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{aults. Some teadiers do not improve for ihe simple reason that their spe- 
cific faiiin gT have not been brought to their attention. With a rating sheet 
in hand, however, the teacher can see just wherein he falls short and can 
therefore taaie provision for correction. The rating shee^ then, may be 
mfififf a great aid in the improvement of teachers and teaching if it is used 
is a sase and reasonable manaer. 


f> ixmirtw Batins Sheet for SoQAL ^r i vuo Teagbebs 


Items 

Excel- 

lent 

Good 

Avs- 

age 

poor 

L SchoUnhip 

1. SoiHidlmowktigeof Ribiect uug^ 

2. BacV^ond of a liberal edocatioa 

S. Acquaintance problema of pteaoU-^y 

Ue 

4. Reader ol ne«Tpapcr and cugaziaef 

5. Reads «f books on subject uu^ 

IL ProfeaBOtul background 

L fMfestonal attitude 
^ Sound profesaonal training 

3. Reads of educational 

4. Reads of professional boob 

5. Desiie for unproven^at 

UL Pertaathey 

L ffi}-slcd aspects 

0. Pssonal appeanoce 

b. RecogmtKm of ibe ampuitifa of Ue 

c. Quality of s-oice 
<L Good Enghth 

e. Coodbealib 

2. Passive virtues I 

a. Friendliaess 1 

b. Syropaiby tmA^rxlaTi/tm^ 

c. Sincerity | 

d. Tact 

f. Self-control 

g. OpHmfem 

h. F-nttinriaCYp 

L Patience 

8. Executive abilities 

0. S^-cOQ&dsice and s^-rtliaace 

b. Initiative 

c. Adaplaldlay and resoartefnlness 
dm Organizing ability 

e. Diroctlve alslity 

f. Industry 

1 

1 

! 

1 
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Ercd- 

lent 

Good 

age 

Poor 

IV. Classroom Procedure 

1. Clear-cut aims for lessou 

2. Aim of lesson is m relation with aim of 
topic of course 

3. Materials of subject well selected for 
teaching 

4. hlaterials of subject well mganized for I 

teaming ' 

5. Pupils weQ motivated for study 

6. Carefully planned asxignmmil 

7. Variety of methods used to accomplish ainu 

8. Skillful questioning 

9. Ability to 'hold' the class 

10. Becognitioo of individual differences 

11. ESdency in routine work 

12. Ability to accomplish aims io dUss 

13. Ahihty in presootatioo <S subjetA 






Teacher*aod'PupQ Relatioas 

The good teacher is vitally toterested in the development of his pupils. 
To iiirther this desirable en4(he should plan cofltiouall/ hr the welfare 
of the boys and girls under his care and should welcome every opportunity 
to guide and counsel them. To become a power in their lives requires 
cordial teacher-pupil reUtionships. The teaser, therefore, ought to wel- 
come every means that may cultivate pupil good will and friendship! This 
cannot be done in any formal manner. The clock watcher who is looking 
for the earliest moment to lay down his school tasks and head for home 
loses many golden opportunities to understand and know his pupils, hfany 
pupils like to remain after school and “just talk' with a sympathetic teacher. 
Much of the talk may seem trivial, but it does create a bond of friendship. 
Also, much of what seems petty to adults may be very important to the 
pupa. Social-studies teachers are often called upon to take charge of a 
club or some other extracurricular activity. A history club, a current-events 
club, or a debating team is often given over to the history teacher to 
sponsor. One of the values in such activities is the better relationships 
that they engender. (Tl ie teacher should also make it a point to attend 
pupil functions whenever possible. Many disdplinary problems and much 
of the lack of cooperation would disappear if teachers would do more to 
understand and Imow their pupils. 

The hardest place to have good teacher-pupil relabons is in the class- 
room. Even teachers who have tried to work their way into the lives of the 
pupils through the means mentioned in the preceding paragraph some- 
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is the biggest problem that faces the new teacher. Some beginners h^dle 
the problem in such a way that success is assured bom the start; others 
continually create situations that tend toward a disorderly classroom. Dis* 
ripline rests largely on the teacher himself — his personali^, tact, patience, 
and resourcefulness. After a behavior cpiestion has arisen, the teacher 
should ask bim^lf why it arose and whether he bandied it in the best pos- 
sible way. Kfany rlatg periods result in disorder because of lack of planning 
and failure in antidpating the needs of the ^up. Disdpline problems 
are few when pupd interest is hi^ and when the class is busy at work. 

Occasionally, disdpline problems arise which the teacher must meeL 
Qmte h-equently, a word &om the teacher if it is said in the right way is 
suSdenL For example, be might say: "I am sony, William, but I do not 
thfnk this is the place for what you are iJomg’ or ^t seems, ifary, that we 
have more important things to do now.** Often the teacher can make the 
recalcitrant pupil feel that he is out of step with the Pupils like to 
have the approbation of their classmates, and when a pupil is not getting 

becanse of his outlandish behavior, be soon stops. If the teacher can 
secure the confidence of the dass, so that the problem pupd feels alone in 
his conduct, he will soon change. If, on the other hand, it becomes a battle 
between teacher and pupil, with the rest of the class as spectators, the 
problem of disdpline may spread to include other pupOs. 

The Teacher and the Faculty 

The srhool is an institutioD in wbtcb pupils axe learning how to live. In 
the scheme of thin^ the teacher occupies an important place. He is, how- 
e>'er, oz>s of a group engaged in the same kind of work The entire faculty 
have a common task and, of necessty, there is uni^ in the work. Teachers 
can leacn much in conferring with each other oser thdr mutual problems. 
The beginning teacher tends to keep silent on school topics vthen he is in 
the presence of other members of the faculty. Howes'er. he may learn 
mudi about the pupib and the problems of the school if he will 
them with the staS. Especially can he learn ftom those teachers who work 
with the same pupils that he does. He may find how they react m other 
dassTOoms and in their attitude toward sdioolwoik. At any rate, be will 
discover how ^her teadrezs face the problems with which he is con- 
fronted. 

ifsny schooh emplc^ a guidance counselor. Fart of the work of this 
member of the staS is to find infoimation about pupils that will be of help 
to the teacher. Records are kept vdrid) give mndi infonnatioa on the 
pupiTs home life, his past scholastic record, his attitude toward school, his 
health, and his behavior. Test records such as intelligence quotient; read- 



ing ability, \-ocationaI interests and ability may be available. Tbe teach er 
should avail himself of the counselor’s service, for he will understand 
better the pupils in his classroom. He may find out some of the conditioas 
of the home life of the pupils that affect study and school attitude. This is 
important today, for after-school hours are often taken up with other ac- 
tivities. Some pupils work several hours after school is over; others practice 
music and take lessons. Television is occupying a larger place in lives 
of pupils. A study of these problems aids in the evaluation of teaching. 
Even in schoob that do not employ a counselor, the teadier should try to 
get as much infonnation about his pupils as possible, for it will help him 
in his classroom procedure. 

The teacher should work in cooperadon with the administration. Un- 
fortunately, there is often a feeling of tension between the teaching staff 
and the administration. Frequently, principals assume a dictatorial atti- 
tude toward teachers, not realiziog that the teacher is an expert in his field 
and that both are engaged in a task that requires cooperation and the best 
that each can give. Somedmes teachers assume an employer-workman at- 
dtud^ with no undentaoding of the professional aspects of the task. If 
there is cooperadon, good work can be done in improving the school pro- 
gram. The principal is responsible for running the school In general terms, 
be Imows what he wants done and how it ^ould he done. He is the one 
who can evaluate the school's pro^am in its entirety. The teacher should 
constantly confer with him. If be visits the classroom, that should not be 
the dme to put on a good show and to feel relieved after he leaves. It 
should be a dme to follow the natural procedure of the cUsswork and 
then to invite bis criddsm of what be has observed. The beginning teacher, 
especially, leam much from these conferences. The principal has seen 
many succeed and many fail He can give valuable hints on what to do and 
what not to do. The teacher should go over his plans and his methods with 
him. He should confer with him about the problems be has met and how 
he has attempted to solve them. The principal can give valuable advice 
and cite the experience of other teachers in meeting similar problems. 
Nearly all administrators are glad to see such an attitude on the part of the 
teacher. It is an indicadoo of the desire of the teacher to improve his work. 

The Teacher and Academic Freedom 
The teacher of the sodal studies not only is frequently in danger of 
being misunderstood by the public but he is also suspected if he differs 
bom their viewpoints. Quite often, it is the better type, well-infonaed 
teacher who runs the gauntlet of public susptcioa. It aim depends to some 
extent on economic conditions to determine the pressure of the attacks. 
When times are good, schools are bdd in high esteem and teachers are 
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generally respected. When economic conditions are bad, schools quite he- 
quently are the first to receive the bnmt of public displeasure. During the 
1^1 depression, schoob in smne communities were the objects of bitter 
attacks. Many of these were in small toums where a shallow provincialism 
existed. Teachers were howned upon if they did not belong to the domi- 
nant political party or if they mentioned something favorable about the 
minority party. Teachers were condemned for explaining communism in 
their classes. \Vhile some of these conditions have passed away, the teacher 
must still be aH'are that by virtue of his position he is constantly being 
evaluated by the community, espeoally if it is a small town. 

The teacher should always remember a few basic principles when he is 
cenfronted with this situation. In the fint place, he is an authority on the 
subject that he teaches. When he is dealing with the facts of the course, he 
has full academic freedom. If the objectives of the course are aided by a dis- 
cussion of a controversial issu^ the public has no right to interfere. On the 
other hand, the teacher has no right to use sdiool time to convert pupils to 
his opinions. There may be occasions when pupils will desire the teacher’s 
c^inioQ and he, of course, should give it Yet the teacher should be careful 
to let pupils know that there are ^er views and that his is only one. The 
attitude of ridiculing the opinions of others has no place in the classroom. 
The teacher whose radical views of govenunent cause him to ridicule the 
reli^ous beliefs and moral standards of his pupils and their community 
has no place in American public education. 

Outside the classroom, the tcadier’s c^inion is a different matter. He 
may have complete freedom to express himself as be pleases. Howes'er, 
the wise teacher will remember that to the community he is still the school- 
teacher. If he is zealous about being an infiueoce in the Ih’es of bis pupils, 
he will be careful not to do or say an^-thing in the community that will 
destroy that infiuence. This does not mean that the teacher is to be a 
negative character. It does mean a teacher may so build himself into 
the life of the pupils and the community that they will respect his views 
and opinions, cs-en if they do not always agree. 

The Teacher and Community Relations 

The teacher should always remember that the school is the agent that 
society has set up to instruct its young members. He therefore has a defi- 
nite relationship to society. He has an obligation to the parents of the pupils 
he teaches and to the community at large. Too often school people regard 
any interest on the part of the parents and community as interference in 
the school program. All have a right to know what is being done in the 
schooL The teacher should encourage conferences with parents. Xot only 
will he Icam much about the pu^ but also wiU be leam that home and 
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school are engaged in a cooperative task. Tlie home-and-sdiool meeting is 
a valuable aid in promoting this. In some schools a period is set aside before 
the formal meeting for parents to meet the teachers. The faculty members 
should take the initiative in these meetings, for the parents are usually 
somewhat reticent Many schools encourage visitation during school hours 
or at the end of the school day- If probims arise, teachers may write to 
the parents and ask for replies or conferences. A telephone call may be 
appropriate. In some places, the teacher may do a htde home visitation. 
Teachers should welcome contacts with parents and encourage the tie-up 
of home and school in promoting better relations in the interest of the 
education of the pupil 

Teachers can become a greater force in the classroom through closer 
community relations. Much of the antagonism that develops occasionally 
between the teacher and the community or between the school and the 
community is due primarily to the lack of understanding that exists. The 
best way to secure a more cordial attitude is for the mem^n of the facul^ 
to culti>'ate better relationships. There is much to be said in favor of ones 
living in the toMH where he teaches, especially if it is a small locality. 
Chui^ activities, club affairs, and soda! work offer opportunities for one 
to work his way into the heart of a community. Quite frequently, the social* 
studies teacher is called upon to speak at dvic or community functions. 
Such service not only enhances the people’s regard for the individual but 
al<n creates a better attitude towaM the school The teacher, however, 
should be careful not to overdo this ^rpe of work, to the ne^ect of his 
school duties. He should also discrioiinate between giving helpful service 
and becoming a social butterfly. The better he understands and serves the 
community and its people, the better be will be as a teacher. 

Summary 

The most important factor in education — the leatffiiog staff — has often 
been the most neglected part of our educatiraal program. This has been 
especially true in the teaching of history and the other social studies. The 
compelling motive in entering the professi«Hi should be service. The three 
in the make-up of the successful t eac her are scholarship, profes- 
sional training, and peisonalify. The relative importance of each of these 
is disputed, but personality is the background of all gocxl teaching. Schol- 
arship demands a mastery of the sub/ect taught and a general, hberal edu- 
cation. The actual practice in schocds is far ftom satisfactory, because often 
the teacher does not teach the subject for whicdi he is prepared and, in 
many cases, be must teach one or two other subjects besides bis own. The 
requirements for teaching have been gradually rising, although there is 
still much to be desired in the type and quality of the training. The nature 
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of mADy of the professional courses proves of little value to the teacher in 
practice, and some of the content cottrses have given him but little help. 
The training of the teacher in service is just as important as his training in 
college. Personality, however, is the determining factor of failure or suc- 
cess in teadnng. It is well for the teacher to rate himself on those qualities 
which are necessary for successful teaching. 

The teacher should constantly strive to improve those traits and abilities 
which lead toward success. He should strive at all times to cultivate good 
relations uith his pupils. Sponsoring pupil organizations is of great worth 
in promoting good will, as is an interest in all pupil activities. The teadier 
should constantly cooperate with the other members of the staE, for all are 
engaged in a common task. Espedally should be work closely with the 
administration. He should enjoy academic ^eedom, but should be careful 
not to do anything that will reflect on his position as a teacher. He should 
develop close community relations, because that will improve his standing 
as a force in the community. 

Questions 

1. Sbtnr haw the teacher ij sure importaat in the ttaloing of pnpili than is the 
equipment of a school 

2. Why do the studies require the highest type of teachers? 

3. Discuss the \'arioui motives Cor entering the teaching profession. 

4. Discuss the slogan: '^Ve are teaching pupils, sot subject matter.* 

5. ^Vhy is a gener^ Llseral educatioa oeceasary for a soetahstudies teacher? 

6. Show bow a studeot may complete the requirements for teaching and yet be iQ 
prepared to teaclt 

7. Why is the traioing of the teacdicr who is in service so important? 

8. >Miat are the various means that the teacher-in-service can iiKTir..- in improving 
himself? 

9. \Vhat IS the relation of habits to penonahty? 

10. Go over the list of qualities and characteristics that enter into personality found 
in this ebapts, and write down those which yon ihinV could easily be improved in your 
own life and those which would be diScnlL 

11. Use the rating sheet foond on pages 206-207, and rate yourself as a teacher. 

12. Choose a good teacher and a poor teacher and rate them according to the rating 
sheet. 

13. What are the evils of a score sheet? 

14. flow can the t e acher cultivate betls relationships with his pupils? 

15. Indicate bow the teacher may cooper a te with other manbm of the faculty. 

16. What factors should the teacher consider in the problem of freedom? 

17. Enuinerate the various ways in which the teacher ran cultivate better cominuni^ 
relations. 
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CHAPTER XII 


TEACHER PLANNING 

The Importance of Careful Planning 
Careful planning is one of the essenti^ features of good teaching. A 
teacher may know his subject well, may be acquainted with all the meth- 
ods necessary for successf^ teaching, may have a telling personality, and 
yet ma y fail because he has neglected to map out the road toward the 
goal for which he is striving. Naturally, some teachers are able to plan 
more easily than others. Yet all teachers must plan. Indeed, careful plan- 
ning is essential to any successful undertaking, whether it is the building 
of a bridge, the staging of an opera, or the preparation of a public speech. 
The training and devdopment of a child is an important undertaking the 
complexity of which calL for greater plaiming and deeper thinking than 
all other tasks, if the results are to be successful. 

Teacher planning, naturally, is determined largely by one's objective. 
Under the old memoriler system, the problem was comparatively easy. 
In the history course, it was necessary only to divide the textbook into 
daily assignments and then to formulate factual questions for the daily 
recitation, in order to discover whether or not the facts had been memo- 
rized. With the changed aims of today, lesson planning is a much more 
complex procedure and may take a variety of forms. Many means may be 
used by the teacher to accomplish his aims . Consequently, no de^te 
form can be given for any teacher to follow exactly or to pattern after. 

In some of our larger city schools, the course is organized and ready 
for the teacher to use. The topics and subtopics have been outlined, and 
the time required for each is specified. Most of the planning of the teacher 
is concerned with how to accomplish die daily task that bag been set be- 
fore him. In most schools, however, the teaser knows little more than 
that he is to teach certain courses. He must, therefore, organize the coune 
in terms of the time allotted for the subject: In the chapter on unit or- 
ganization, it was suggested that the course he organiz^ in some such 
system as units, large topics, or problems. ^Vhatever plan is used, the 
course should be outlined in large divisions. The divisions then may be 
divided into subtopics. The teacher should know the content of the 
courses that his pupils have had in the social studies previously and what 
they may have in the remainder of their high-school program. 
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It might be well to emphasize that the time a teacher spends in plan* 
ning is time well spent. It is bue that the conscientious teacher is already 
overworked and has difficulty in finding time for careful preparation. 
However, it is better to neglect other phases of the work than to ignore 
p lannin g. If the teadier is required to make two or more daily prepara- 
tions, it might be wise to plan carefully one course and to arrange the 
others as best he can. Then, the following year, one of the other courses 
can be carefully planned. In a few years, teacher will have plaimed all 
his courses in a careful mann er This does not mean that the work of one 
year can be used in ezacdy the same way, year after year. Each year, the 
plans will have to be revised. The teachers experience and knowledge 
will have grown. Old ideas will be Pranged somewhat. New illustrations 
will be used. However, it is not difficult to review and revise one's plans, 
year after year. 

The Place of Objectives in Planning 

In all planning, the dominant note must be the objectives. The teacher 
must bear in mind that there is a hierarchy of objectives, among svhicb 
there must be no contradictions. This hteianhy extends from the general 
and proceeds to the specific. It includes: 

L The general objectives of the educational process 

2. The subject, or course, objectives 

3. The unit, or large-topic, objectives 

4. The specific teaching obje<^ve for the daily lesson 

CeneraJ Objedices. More or less agreement pre\'ails in regard to the 
general objectives of the educative process. Educators have stated them 
in different forms, but the substance of all is much the same. Ever since 
the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education gave its 
report on the ‘Cardinal Ptindples of Secondary Education,' many others 
have issued statements of general objectives. These have been discussed 
in a preceding chapter and indicate that, despite differences in emphasis, 
the trend is the same. The teacher roust focmidate all his objectives in har- 
mony with these general principles. He must be careful that the nrore 
specific teaching aims he sets up are not in disagreement with the general 
objectives. 

Subject Objedices. The subject or course, objectiv es consist in the con- 
trCbi^ion. that the patticulax subject, or course^ makes to the general objec- 
tives of education. This is of vital concern to teacher. He needs to find 
out why be is teaching economics, for example, and why that particular 
course in economics. With the general goals of education in mind, the 
may well ask himself at the dose of the school year what advance- 
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meat Kis pupils have made toward these goals by taking the course. If no 
advancement has been made, the teadier has failed in his task. The subject 
objectives, or the contributions of each subject have already been outlined 
in the chapter on aims and objectives. The teacher must keep these con- 
stantly before liim in all his work. 

I7m'f, Of Topic, Objcctioes. With the unit, or large-topic, objectives, the 
teacher is more vitally concerned, because it is he who must formulate the 
objectives for the units of subject matter. At the beginning of the school 
year, teachers are assigned certain courses and given textbooks to use in 
these courses. The teacher must then plan the course, £rst dividing the 
subject into its large divisions. There must, however, be a governing aim 
for each unit, or division. The teacher must know his purpose in teaching 
the unit He must see that his purpose is in harmony with the objectives 
for his subject. The objective of each division of the course is important, 
for it governs the material that will go into the division. In teaching the 
social studies, especially history, what one omits in the course is just as 
important as what one includes. The trouble with much of our history 
teaching is that it includes too much material, for no other reason than 
that it might be interesting or that it ought to be known. If one has definite 
objectives for the unit or topic, nothing should be included unless it is of 
service in accomplishing those objectives. 

The Specific Objeciioe of the Daily Lesson. The specific teaching objec- 
tive concerns what the teacher expects to achieve during the class hour. 
He should have a definite end to view as to what be expe^ to accomplish 
each day. For example, he may set up the objective to have the pupils un- 
derstand the chief causes of the First World War. All his efforts are then 
bent to the task, that the pupils may, at the dose of the lesson, have an 
understanding of these causes. As with all the other objectives, the specific 
teaching purpose miut be in harmony with the hierarchy of objectives. 
Especially must it be in harmony with the uni^ or topic, aim. Therefore, 
when the teacher draws up his specific-lesson objective, the former should 
be kept constantly in view. Both should be written out in order that there 
may be no confusion. An example of this relating to the origin of the gov- 
ernment under the Constitutioa is as follows: 

Unit objective: To develop an mright into how the new nation was 
formed and how an adequate government was inaugurated. 

Specific objective: To develop an understanding as to why the central 
government was weak under the Aitldes of Confederation. 

It is easily seen in this example that the unit objective is the aim of a 
unit that will take many lessons to accomplish, whereas the specific objec- 
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live is one of a part of that uni^ wbldi should be accomplished by the 
close of the day’s lesson. 

It is of utmost importance that ihe lesson aim be specific. Many teachers 
who are consdentious in planning tend to ignore the specific objective 
and use only the general one for the series of lessons. For example^ the unit 
objective just given can be used aloite for the series of lessons until the 
unit of work is completed. The danger in this is that it might result in 
much loose work, that much extraneous material will be included in the 
topic, and that the pupil ^vill have but a hazy idea of the topic at the con- 
clusion of the study. An important value of the daily aim lies in the fact 
that it gives one a standard by which he may judge his work at the close 
of the day. The daily objective is a statement of what the teacher intends 
his pupils to accomplish for the lesson. For mstance, in the specific objec- 
tive just given, the teacher intends that his rla^w, at the close of the period, 
will understand why the central government was weak under the Articles 
of ConfederatioQ. At the close of the period, he is able to estimate in some 
measure whether or not die pupils have attained the goal that be has set 
up for them. 

Another danger that the teacher must aroid lies in having too many 
alms in a single lesson. This danger Is very acute in the hi^ry lesson, 
where there seems to be so much important materiaL The human mind is 
not built in such a way that it can gra^ the significance of many unrelated 
events at once. The singleness of aim is far superior to the scattering of 
aims in many directions. Good teaching should result in the mastery ^ a 
few major ideas, rather than a hodgepodge of many ideas which are not 
thoroughly tmderstood. 

The Teacher’t Objectices Expressed in Terms of Pupil Desire. Many 
articles found in educational auQsnnes emphasise the pupils aim. This 
is the same as the teacher’s specific objective, except that it is expressed 
in t er m I! of the pupil’s desire and acti\ity. Ideally, it states something that 
the pupils desire to do and will do. In the example given abo^'e, the pupiTs 
aim should shape up something like this: T-et us see why the government 
was weak and inefficient under the Articles of Confederation.' A real de- 
sire to know and undentand the difficulties of that period constitutes a 
good example of a pupil’s aim. 

After all, the pupil’s aim is a matter of motivation. It is unwise for a 
teacher to think that he «in set up an aim for the pupil without motiva- 
tion and then expect the pupil to accept tt as his own. On the other hand, 
it is not impossible for a pupil to beccrme interested in a problem set before 
tiim by his teacher and to achies-e important results. So far as the pupil aim 
is conoemed, however, it is the teacher’s task to motivate the work and 
develop interest, so that the pupils will desire to take up the task or prob- 
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lem as tM r owa This does away vrilii the attitude that they are pleasing 
the teacher or woriing for grades, and it gives them a deBmte aim and an 
incentive to accomplish for themselves. Such motivatioa on the part of 
the teacher calls forth the highest elements in the art of teaching. 

The Harmonizing of Objectices^ In this discussion, we have emphasized 
the need of harmony in the objectives — general, subject, unit, and lesson. 
There must be no contradictioo between the remote and the immediate 
objectives. We have made diis emphasis because quite frequently much 
of our teaching presents the sad spectacle of a wide difference between 
general and specific objecrtives. Teadieis will nod approvingly at the gen- 
ial educado^ goals and then frequently teach in contradiction to them, 
hiuch of the confusion often found in teaching the social studies is due to 
rhit very fact. For instance, in htstoiy, our major g»mc center in the under' 
standing. Yet we enter many classrooms only to find the eiact opposite 
being emphasized. In one class, an assignment consists in the memoriza- 
tion of a series of names. In another, a list of dates has to be memorized. 
In view of our aims, is this le^timate? It may be true that a pupil should 
know that Andrew Jackson became president in 1S29 and looow something 
of the sequence of the events of his administrations, but should this not 
come through an understanding of the ev'ents, rather than a meaningless 
memorization of successive dates and events which are remembered today 
and forgottes tomorrow? The teaching of history is still suffering from the 
old evils of the Tjiemoriter system, and many still thinlf of it in terms of 
names, dates, and events to be remembered, and not in the broad under- 
standing of movements. It is no wonder, then, that pupils encounter so 
many difficulties io their study of die subject and learn to hate the most 
interesting of all studies. 

Procedures in Flanning the Daily Lesson 

Daily-Iesson planning involves three procedures. Many elaborate plans 
have been set up for the daily work, but they all have these three essentials 
as a basis: 

L Defining and stating the aims and objectives. 

2. Selecting and arranging the subject matter. 

3. Determining the meth^ of pio^dure in teaching the subject matter 
wherd^y the alms and objectives will be achiev ed. 

We have already discussed the defining of aims and objectives and will 
DOW consider the other two essentials in planning. 

The Selection and Arrongement of Sublet hi otter. The second aspect of 
p lan ni n g the daily lesson concerns selecting and arranging the subject 
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matter. The selection of material requires careful discrimination in all the 
social studies. So much material is interestiiig or seems important that the 
teacher may be tempted to forget his aim and introduce some of this ex* 
traneous material in the lesson. Nothing must be included in the lesson 
that does not contribute to the aim. Another thing to remember is that 
much material on the subject cannot he used. The understanding sought 
can be easily lost in a mass of detail, even though the details are r^ted, to 
some extent. Much pertinent material, therefore, may have to be sacrificed 
because it does not aid the specific purpose in view. 

The teacher must take great care in his use of the textbook. There is a 
tendency among many instructors to belje\'e that pupils should know 
everything that the textbook contains. The teacher must bear in mind that 
the textbook writer has merely made a selection of material and that this 
selection is often made without any knowledge of the learning process or 
of the higher aims of secondary education. Various textbook writers also 
show wide divergence in their selectioo of subject matter, despite the 
fact that they are aware of what others who have preceded th^ have 
done. The material of the textbook must be regarded as subject matter to 
be used in the light of specific aimt, not as something to be closely followed. 
The teacher may see the need of rearranging the material A part of it 
may have to be eliminated, and some of it may be so meager t^t it will 
have to be supplemented by means of assignments in other books and 
sources. 

This does not mean that the teacher must entirely rearrange the text- 
book. Too often teachers move along on the assumption that the more 
they depart from the order of the textbook, the better teachers they will 
be. If a textbook is used as the basis of study, the teacher will find it profit- 
able to depart from its order only when be can see clearly that it will profit 
the pupils to do so. Many pupils have been hopelessly confused in their 
studies because the teacher h^ insisted on making a hodgepodge of the 
text 

The selection and airangement of materials for a history course is a much 
harder problem than selecting and airanging them for the other social 
studies. Many plans have bera worked out. The usual way is to follow 
the chronological order for the course. Another arrangement is the topical 
plan, in which the course is organized on the basis of about twelve or 
more topics, each of which cuts through the entire period of the history 
studied. A modificadon ol the plan is to organize tiie course partly on the 
chronological scheme and partly on the topical For instance, in a course 
in American history, the organizatioa wbuld follow the chronological order 
to the Civil War and then be treated in a topical way to the present The 
course after the Civil War might indude such topics as Big Business, 
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to be inserted later. Today, no one cf teaching history in such a 

manner. It is therefore essential in teaching the social studies not to ignore 
the logical arrangement of subject matter, but it is necessary to base that 
arrangement on ^e experience of the pupiL Hus constitutes a true psj’cho- 
logical basis. 

Selecting the Method of Procedure. After one Has selected and arranged 
the material, the next step is to determine the method of procedure whereby 
this material will accomplish the alms that have been set up. The teacher 
must plan the activity for the entire lesson. He must determine what meth- 
ods and devices be will use during the period. He may select the socialized 
reatation, supervised study, the discu^on procedure, or other methods. 
The place may be found where the lecture method will be advantageous. 
De\ices such as the blackboard, map making, and illustrative material 
may be used. Pupil reports can occupy part of the tim& Outlining or sum- 
marizing may be required. Nfany teachers in their planning formulate 
from six to eight thought-provoking questions cm the lesson. It is essential 
that the teacher know how be is going to proceed during the class hour. 
Of course, there >^ill be deviations from the plan in the dassroona, but it 
is more effective and meaningful to deviate a set plan than to trust 
to chance, with possible disastrous results. 

The P-saentlal Paxu of the Lesson 

In a ctual practice it would be difficult to outline a pattern to follow in 
the daily work. Teadiing cannot be put into a mold. Lessons vary with tbs 
method used and the content of the subject Generally speaking, however, 
there may be four essential parts in the lesson. These are: (1) the review, 
(2) the advanced lesson, (3) the summaiy, and (-1) the assignment No 
time limit can be placed on any one of these parts. The time spent will 
vary with the lessons. Occasionally, an entire period can be given over to 
the review of the previous lesson or lessons. OccasioDally, an assignment 
will take up a large part of the period. Naturally, however, in most lessons, 
the advanced work will take up most of the time. 

The Rcciew. There are two main purposes in the review part of the 
recitatiocL In the first place, the review will bring out the broad m ean i n gs 
of the previous lesson. Probably some of the pupils have acquired many 
facts that th^ have not related to movements and to deeper m e a nin g. 
The teacher can then lead his class to discover these broader aspects. In 
sense, the review is entirely different from reciting the facts learned 
during the previous lesson. The second purpose of the review is to give an 
apperceptive basis for the new lesson. The new material must be built 
upon the old in order to become intelligibl& This donands such a selec- 
tion of material for review that the new will grow out of the old. 
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la lus lesson plan, Ihe teacher will indude just what he expects to ac- 
cotnjJish by the review. He will then outline the material that he will use 
to acCOTipIish end. Next, he will determine what method of procedure 
to follow. This may be done in a variety of ways, depending on the nature 
of the review. The usual way to do it is by skillful questioning, bringing 
out the thou^ts that tbe has in mind. The review may also be 

made by giving short tests at the beginning of the period, having fore- 
warned the pupils on the previous day. Brief class discussions, carefully 
directed by tbe teacher, often serve as excellent forms of review. These 
procedures will not only aeoamplish the general purposes of reviewing 
mentioned in die preceding paragraph but also reveal tbe weaknesses of 
the pupils or the class. Another procedure, which if well done will produce 
effective results, is a short review lecture by the teadier. If carefully 
planned and adequately accomplished, this procedure not only will achieve 
the purposes of reviewing but also will produce motivatioa. The impor- 
tance of brief, daily reviews and attn more elaborate resiews at long in- 
terval^ including l^e phases of tbe subject, cannot be minimized, for tbr 
importaiice and value systematic reviewing are established facts in the 
psychology of learning. 

The Adccnced hewn. After the review has provided the apperceptive 
basis for the new work, the advanced lesson is begun. If the review has 
been properly conducted, the pupils will have the *mental set* to begin 
the new nuteriaL Tbe teacher must outline the topics to be considered 
and note what parts are to be emphasized. Tbe method of procedure must 
be thought out in detail It has already been stated that many teachers, in 
their planning, work out six to eight pivotal questions on important phases 
of tbe lesson. Tbe teacher must include in this part of the lesson plan the 
activides that he and the pupils will be engag^ in during the entire pe- 
riod. Plans can be made for developing discussion; schemes for motivat- 
ing the work must be attempted; dif&cult parts of tbe lesson will be 
explained; certain important wordls will be simply but clearly dehoed; 
special devices must be worked out to arouse and stir the dull and unpre- 
pared pupils: nnd provision roust be made for the use of maps, graphs, 
diagrams, pictures, source material, and other aids at the right time. All 
these preparations must be made in the lesson plan before ^e lesson. If 
they are intelligently planned and carried out, there should not be any 
difficulty in achieving the aims and objectives set up. 

The Summary. One of tbe inost eSective phssa of good iesdiiag is tbe 
summary at the close of the new lesson. This serves to ^stemadze the 
knowledge gained in the lesson so that tbe meaning becomes significant 
and the fundamental points stand out distinguisbed from tbe inddentaL 
This is muds tbe same procedure as that of the fint part of the lesson — the 
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review. However, tbe two may invtJve entirely different procedures. The 
summary may take the form of an outline worked out by pupils and the 
teacher on the blackboard. The review the next day ran then take a new 
viewpoint of the material, in which other relationships are shown. The 
summary may be made by the teacher in brief lecture form, or certain 
pupils may be called cm to discuss the main points of the lesson. Too much 
stress cannot be placed cm summarizing and reviewing for even though 
the fads are important in the social studies, the relationships of the facts 
are much more signi£cant. 

The Assignment. The final part of the lesson concerns the assignment 
Many educators consider this the most important part of the I^sotl If 
teaching is to be regarded as directing the learning of the pupil, its signifi- 
cance is apparent Yet many teachers negled important phase of the 
lesson. Quite frequently the teacher gives no further directions than the 
statement: “Take the next five pa^s /or tomorrow.’’ He very rarely con- 
siders what meaning the pupils wiQ attach to such a co mman d. Some 
of the pupils will think thi« to m<>an fhaf thfy should memoilze the facts 
in those pages. If the teacher assigns reading at all, be should make it 
quite plain as to what he expects tl» pupils to get out of the reading. 

There are several requisites of a go^ assignment In the first place, the 
teacher should discuss the new lesson upon the background of the lesson 
Just completed. In other words, the assignment should naturally grow out 
of the lesson, and enough should be said about it so that the pupils will 
know where th^ are going and what tb^ are going to do. If this is done 
right, the curiosity of the pupils will be aroused and tbe motivation for 
pursuing the study will result. For example, if tbe previous lesson dealt 
with the problems facing the new govenunent in 17^ and tbe new lesson 
consists in some of tbe measures taken to solve them, tbe teacher might 
proceed thus: 

We have seen the tremendous problems facing tbe new government 
when Washington tcxik charge. Tomorrow we shall see some of the meas- 
ures taken to overccsne diem. Especially will we take up the policies of 
Alexander Hamilton, who was made Secretary of the Treasury. This man 
is one of the most interesting in American history. His views were opposed 
constantly by Thomas Jefferson, whom Washington made Secretary of 
State. The fricrtion that developed between these two master minds over 
tbe solution of the many national problems makes an ezcating story. The 
ziteasurss taken byHamUton, innate of much opposition, placed the coun- 
try on a firm financial footing. We are gcwg to see what these were. 

The acognTn fmt must be definite. The pupil must know exacdy wbat is 
required of him. This may be accomjdisbed by giving questions, exercises, 
or problems that the pupils can solve. It may include wntten work; the 
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mastery of parts of the textbook; or the making of an outline, a map, or a 
graph. The type of questions, exercises, and problems will depend upon 
Sie age and the grade of the pupils. The more intricate problems will come 
in the higher grades; the more concrete questions in the lower grades. It 
must be remembered that written work is not an end in itself, but only a 
means to a belter understanding. Probably, more emphasis should be 
placed on reading, in the average school. 

The assignment must also smooth out the dilBculties that the pupil may 
meet when he is preparing the work. This does not mean that learning must 
be made too easy. It does mean that unoccessaiy difBculties that binder 
understanding and cause the pupil to lose interest must be banished. 
DiScult passages must be expired. Important words and idiomatic 
phrases must be made clear. Methods of outlining must be presented, and 
the means of interpreting pictures, maps, and graphs must be carefully 
given. Suggestions about the best procedures should be made. In making 
the assignment, teachers should show their pupils how to study and how 
to master their assignments. 

Another element that must be considered in the assignment is the time 
that the pupil can use for doing it. Many a teacher assigns work as if his 
own subject were the only one in the s^ool, hoping thereby to make a 
showing in the results acUeved by his pupils in the course. Too long as 
assignment is worse than one that is too short. A long assignment makes 
the pupil disgusted and careless in his work. The length of the assignment 
will depend on many things, such as the maturity of the pupils, individual 
differences in the pupils, the amount of extracurricular work in which they 
engage, and the amount of dassxrwm work required. On the average, the 
preparation of the assignment in high'Sehool subjects should not require 
more time than the class redtatioD period. 

In any dass, it will be found that a few of the pupils will complete their 
work outside the classroom in a comparatively short time; whereas a few 
will proceed very slowly. Roughly speaking, as has been shown already, 
diete are three groups of pupils— bright, average, and slow. The usual 
procedure is to make the assignment fit the average group. The slow pU' 
pils are therefore penalized for their innate dullness, whereas the bright 
pupils have an easy time because of their superior ability. Such a proce- 
dure is unfair, because it imposes a burden on the dull pupils and fails to 
challenge the latent abili^ of the bright ones. To meet this situation, 
teachers have prepared differentiated assignments which are adjusted 
to the various capacities of the pupQs. These are usually classified as fol- 
lows: (1) mintTnum assignment, (2) average assignment, and (3) maxi- 
mum assignment With this method of assignment in use, the slow pupils 
complete the minimum, the average pupils complete both the Tninimtim 
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and the average, and the bright ones wiQ master the three g^rignm i^nK, 
Such an anangement as this is excellent. It must also be remembered that 
when extra work is provided for the blister ones, those who nan work 
the most rapidly are generally those of higher intelligence and who can 
do work of a more difficult and more abstract nature. 

It has been implied in discussion that the assignment should come 
at the close of the period. There is no general agreement that this is the 
best time. Some insist that the assignm«^ should come at the beginning 
of the period; others mainfam that it should be given at the most oppor* 
tune time in the lesson. That is to say, situations will arise during the les- 
sons at which time it will be best to ^ve the assignment Although in cer- 
tain subjects it is not important when the assignment is made; in the social 
studies it should grow out of the lesson. Indeed, it should be the natural 
outgrowth of the lesson. The chief objection to making the assignment at 
the dose of the period is the likelihood that teachen wiD not regulate the 
time element to give themselves suffident opportunity to a proper 
assignment The teacher needs to train hims^ to give £ist considmtion 
to the time necessary for the assi^unent 

The Lesson Plan 

An through the discussion in this chapter, it has been emphasized that 
p lannin g cann ot be a stereot)ped affair in the social studies. What has 
been said is suggestive rather than finaL It might become monotonous to 
follow a similar plan day after day. Some of the methods mentioned in 
the earlier chapters of the book also call for a different fype of planning. 
Certainly, in a course of problems, provision should be made to disctiw 
the questions that arise in the minds of pupils over the issues of the present. 
Also daily planning would be different in history than it would be for the 
nonhistorica] social studies. The review in a problems course would neces- 
sarily be different from that of one in history. Under a supervised-study 
procedure and those procedures whidt involve laboratory worl^ elaborate 
daily-lesson planning by the teacher for the dass as a whole is e limina ted. 
Under such plans, assignment sheets, guidance outlines, or workbooks 
axe used and most of the planning has already been done for each pupil, 
who is proceeding at his own rate. However, in most sdiools careful and 
detailed daify-Iesson planning is necessary*. The following, therefore, is 
given as a suggestive plan: 

I. Teacher’s aim 

A. General — aim of topic or unU: i 

B. Specific — aim for the day’s w<^ 

n. FupO's aim — ^what pupils are expected to do 
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m. Daily lessoa 

A. Review 

1. CoDteot 

2. Method of procedure 

B. The new lessoa 

L Content 

2. Method of procedure 

C. The summary 

D. The assignment 

The Movement towanl Tcacher-Puptl Planning 
During recent years, under the impetus of the idea of pupil activity, 
some educators have advocated pupU participation in the planning of the 
woilc to be done. Many plans have been proposed, arranged for diUering 
degrees of participation by the pupils. In an extreme plan, the pupils with 
the aid of Ihe teacher choose the problem or units that they wish to take 
up during the semester or the school year. Many days may be spent on this, 
h^use much discussion may take place over the relative importance and 
interest of the various topics. The teacher may also be called upon fre> 
quently to explain some of the items, so that the pupils may more intelli- 
gently choose what they wish to study. After the choice has been made, 
the dass organizes for the first assignment Pupils and teacher plan how 
they are going to study the unit or solve the problem. Time and thou^t 
are given to loosing the books and magazines to be studied, as well as 
to a consideration of what other activities are necessary. In the actual 
work, much time will be spent on a supervised study basis. Provision will 
be made for discussions, class trips, films, or any other devices necessary. 
In all of pupil planning has an important place. In another plan, the 
teacher comes to the class with a general idea of the unit to be studied, but 
the pupils organize the details. Id a plan, similar in some respects to the 
foregoing, the faculty decide oa the units and the pupils under the guid- 
ance of the teadier, detennine the method to follow, the topics to be in- 
vestigated, the bibliography, and the plan of procedure. 

It is difficult to evduate pupU planning in the classroom, especially 
when one considers the entire program of the school. It is true that the 
procedure develops initiative and self-ieliancs, and it also gives the pupils 
'a technique for studying a problem. However, whether or not it should 
go so far as some of the plans mentioned in the preceding paragraph is 
another question. Many who have experimented with the idea believe that 
pupils, especially tiiose in the lower dasses, are too immature for extensive 
planning and that the procedure often resolves itself into a question of 
motivation of the units that the teacher wants studied. Pupil planning has 
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also been criticized as time-consuming. It is evident that a pupil will ac- 
quire much less knowledge under su(^ a f^stem than imder some other 
methods. However, those who advocate such a procedure insist that the 
values inherent in it greatly offset the loss of material that might be learned. 

The pupU-planning procedure that has been presented here has not 
made much progress in the sdmots. Under die present setup, teachers to 
be successful must carefully plan the work. This does not mean that the 
procedure must be so rigid that no deviation is permitted. The problems 
that are vital and meaningful to the pupil should be taken up in class. 
Pupils should have the opportunity of bringing up their questions and 
problems. The development of traits inherent in pupil plamung should not 
be neglected. However, it must be kept in mind that there are other phases 
of the school program that aid in achieving such aims. This does not mean 
that the classroom should neglect diese activities, under the supposition 
that they are developed by other o/ganizarions of the school Tb^ may 
be a real need for activities such as pupil-planned forums or discussions 
in the classroom. 


Summary 

Careful plaoniag is essential to good teaching. The course has to be 
planned, as well as the daily lesson. In all planning the end in view takes 
the significant place. There is a hierarchy of objectives — general, subject 
unit, and daily-lesson objectives. Care must be taken that ^ere is harmony 
among them. The aim of the daily lesson must in no way contradict the 
other objectives. The pupil aim is die teacher’s daily objective, expressed 
in terms of the pupil’s desire and activity. This is really a matter of motiva- 
tion. Daily-lesson planning involves defining the objective, selecting and 
arranging the subject matter, and determining the method of procedure; 
No subject matter should be included that dxies not contribute to the aim. 
It is best not to depart from the logical order unless the deviation is shown 
to benefit the pupU and is based on his experiences. In the ordinary les- 
son there may be four essential parts: the review, the advanced lesson, 
the summary, and the assignment. The review will bring out the broad 
meanings of the previous lesson and provide the apperceptive basis for 
the new. 'The summary is important in tying up the loose ends of knowl- 
edge into a meaning^ whole. The assignment is significant in accom- 
plishing good work. It should grow naturally out of the lesson and be 
definitely stated. Care must be t^en that the assignment does not present 
any insurmountable difficulties. To meet individual differences, the as- 
signment should be differentiated. In recent years, there has been a move- 
ment toward pupil paitidpatioij in planning. It has been difficult to evalu- 
ate the results; for while desirable traits are developed, pupils do not 
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learn so much subject material The benefits of pupil p l a nn i n g, however, 

should not be neglected. 


Questions 

1. Whj is teacher plaxmiiig so important? 

2. What is the relation of objectis'ea to planning? 

3. Give reasons for having a dady-Iesson aim. 

4. TeO the diEerence betu'eea the teacher's aim and the pupils aim, 

5. ^Vhy is it important for a teachg to ascartain whether there is harmony among 
his hierarchy of objectives? 

6. Name the three procedures in daily-Iesson planning. 

7. I^evelop a gcnoal unit for a unit in history. Work nut a few specific daily a i ms . 

8. Why is the selection and arrangement of material for a history course harder 
than for courses in the other social studies? 

9. AVhen should the tea^ier depart from logical arrangement of subject matter? 

10. What are the essential parts of the lesson? 

IL Name the purposes of the resiew. 

12. Why is the summary important? 

VI 'Nbat are iae re 9 [QJsites of a good aangnmen^ 

14. Give reasons for a differentiated assignmeiiL 

15. What are the advantages and disadvantages of pupil planning? 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AND 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

The Place of the libraiy in the School 
The libraiy has becxme aa indispensable part of the stncture of the 
secondary sciiooL Modem methods of instruction, which emphasize the 
need for training pupQs to thinV mdepeodently, require die provision of 
a varie^ of materials. The modem library, working in ^se cooperation 
with other departments of the school, undertakes the administration of 
these materials, their acquisition and organization, and guidance in their 
use. 

The physical appearance of the scdiool library vrill be determined by 
die size aod nature of the school If the budding is of recent construction, 
the architect has probably given due consideratioD to its needs in his plan 
and has provided a room, or suite of rooms, that has good natural and arti- 
ficial light, is well ventilated, is easily accessible, and has the possibili^ 
of expansion. Every school library should have a reading room large 
enou^ to accommodate a reasonable number of pupils and a librarian's 
tvcrlnoom. The amount of fioor space for the readLig room has been esti- 
mated at twenty-five square feet per reader. 

The books shmld be on open shelves where they will be available to 
the pupils. The location of the Readert Guide to Periodical LUerature, 
reference books, card catalogue— indeed, ex-ery tool that receives constant 
use — should be determined by the ease with which it may be used in that 
particular situation. If the Renders' Guide is placed as near as possible 
to the section of the library in which back issues of magatines are kept, 
much unnecessary nurving about the room may be avoided and the maga- 
tines will probably be replaced more promptly arxl accurately. 

The aze of the libraiy is detenniDcd in part by tbe kind of study-haB 
facilities offered by the school If adequate provision is made in the study 
balls for all pupils not attending cla^«*s, the library may well seat a 
smaller number of pupils. If it must be used to relieve crowded study- 
ball ccpditions, addititmal space wiD be required. 

bfost Lbraiians feel that the comhination of library and study ball is 
to be avoided, if possible, because of the distinctly d^erent functicms of 
the two. Ihe study hall must have foimali^ of airangonent, atmosphere, 
230 
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and dudpUoe. Attendance is cominilsory. “nie libraxian attempts to pro- 
vide the pupil with the maximum amount of freedom in which initiative 
and guid^ce are combined. It is highly desirable that the library should 
he readily accessible to the study hall; it may well be adjacent; but the 
treatment of the two as entirely separate units — each supervised accord- 
ing to the functions that it is organized to perform — will usually be the 
more successful arrangement 

Equipping the Library 

The modem school library should be an attractive room, but those re- 
sponsible for selecting its equipment must consider the importance of 
convenience and durability, as well as appearance, in the selection of 
fumishlngs. Essential equipment for any library consists of shelving; ta- 
bles and chairs; a librarian s desk; filing cabinets for atalogue cards; and 
vertical files for pictures, pamphlets, clippings. The shelving must be 
adjustable if valuable space is to be oonsen ed; tables should be of proper 
height and siz^, and the chairs comfortable and sturdy. Cabinets for cata- 
logue cards should be purchased from a hhrary supply bouse in order that 
drawers be of regulation size to accommodate catalogue cards. Most 
school libraries will also need magaziDe and newspaper racks, a display 
case, one or more bulletia boards, and a book truck Lock maga^e cov- 
ers are very desirable, because they present a xieat appearance and pre- 
serve the magazioe from soli and thefL They may be placed in a display 
rack or on pa^el shelves. Newspapers may be placed on rods in a special 
frame or may be stapled in four places along the folded margio and kept 
on a table. Bulletin boards have many uses. If bulletin-board space is 
available elsewhere in the school, in a corridor, study hall, or even the 
cafeteria, a portion of the space allocated to the library may be used to 
display book jackets and thus advertise new books to those who do not 
regularly frequent the library. 

The workroom should contain a table on which such tasks as mending, 
mounting pictures, and preparing new books for the shelves may be done. 
There should be adequate closet qiace for the storage of supplies and for 
books awaiting the bindery. Placing the table in the center of the room 
enables two or three people to work at one time. The workroom should 
be connected with the library if possible. Another door leading into a cor- 
ridor is very desirable, thus making possible the delivery of books and 
supplies without disturbance. The workroom is the natural locatioa of 
the library typewriter. Here the librarian may ^pe her catalogue and 
shelf-list cards and letters, bibliographies, reports, and bulletins to teach- 
ers, without fear of disturbing the readers in the library; yet she may be 
near enough to be available if need arises. 
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The primary futtcUon of the modem library is one of service. Whether 
it be a public, college, or school library, it is organized wit/> the purpose 
of making available to its borrowers the best material in Uic most coo> 
venient form and in the most accessible manner. The school librarian de- 
pends upon the members of the faculty to help her accomplish Uiis aim. 
It is through them that she should develop her library, for they unden tand 
the needs and interests of the pupils. The librarian has little contact with 
the pupils, and only in a general way docs slio knosv tlie goals towrard 
whi^ the teacher is striding. This docs not mean that the librarian is 
merely the agent of the teachers. The librarian knows most about the gen- 
eral field of the library the teacher understands a great deal about the 
needs of his partieular subject. Togctlicr they complement cacli other. 
The hbiarian can give valuable aid and w-orth-whilc suggestions to the 
teacher. The latter knows tlic needs and interests of his pupils. Together 
they can work in achieving tlic aims of education in tills particular area. 

The Social Studies and the l-ibrary 
The hbraiy scrv-cs all Uie departments of the school Naturally some 
subjects require more of the library than do others. The English dqiart- 
ment, for example, requires much material The very nature of the social 
studies demands a wide reading pro^am. The budget, then, that the li- 
brarian receives must be divided in many ways, according to needs and 
use. This necessitates cooperation on the part of the faculty. The social 
studies should get their share. Each subject must receive its due appropria- 
tion. Often, many desirable bools cannot be obtained immediately. Plans 
mustbc made for a growing bbrary. Books must be added when funds are 
available, based on the needs of the dcparlmcnls. 

The aim should be to have a working library. Many school libraries 
rank high on the number and tjpc of books that they possess, but low on 
the use of the books by (he pupils. In selecting bools, care must be so 
exercised that they are what the pupils need, and plans must be made for 
their use. The hbraiy should be built on the courses that arc taught It is a 
waste of money for a school to have two sets of encyclopedias if they are 
rarely used. It is a waste of space to have a book on the shelf that is not 
read. 

The teacher of the social studies should work in close cooperatioa with 
the librarian. His subject is oi>e that requires much reading if it is to be 
rich and jneaningfiiL Bealizing that the ^dget is limited, he s})ail3 see tt> 
it that his course gets its rightful share. He should prepare a list of what 
be needs and Ind ic ate on the list the order of import^ce of item. 
Some books may be obtained immediately; others may be bought at some 
future time. Naturally, the teadier should be familiar with those already 
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in the library. Too often in many schools, material that could be used is 
never utilized because the teach^ does not know that it is is the library. 
He should find out what he can use in his particular course and then base 
his future needs on this material. Of course, he must insure that the new 
books that he obtains will also be used. It is provoking to a librarian to 
buy a hook at the request of a teacher and dien find that the book has very 
litde circulation. Librarians are usually glad to cooperate with teachers. 
If the pupils make demands on the libtaiy that cannot be met unmes 
diately, the librarian will work ddigently to meet the need. 

The teacher should appraise the reference books, the source books, and 
tbe collateral texts and then estimate what his needs are in supplementary 
reading. He should plan for wide reading on the part of his pupils. If the 
course is based on units or large divisions of subject matter, he should have 
a reading list for each unit or division. It may be best to have a large, 
comprehensive list of the useful books on the subject. Then he can indi- 
cate which ones are in the school library, so that the pupils may know that 
these books can be obtained there. Prom the same l^t, be can inform the 
librarian which ones he would like her to obtain next, in tbe order of their 
importance. Another advantage of a large list is that the pupil may get 
some of his books from the town or some other hbraiy. This is especiaUy 
important if the school library is poorly equipped. A copy of the l^k list 
may be posted in the library. If the school has a mimeographing machine, 
a copy may be placed in the hands of each pupiL 

Tbe Selection of Books for the Social Studies 

It has been indicated that a teacher is able to make little use of the 
library unless be bas become familiar with its contents. One of the first 
tasks of the beginning teacher should be to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the library. After he bas acquired a knowledge of what it contains, 
he is qualified to work with the librarian in selecting additional materials. 
No librarian is expected to know as much about a given subject as the 
teacher who has spent years of study in spedalizmg in that particular field. 
Tbe selection of books from the point of view of the social-studies teacher 
may be divided into three categories: those which have material for several 
different departments, those which pertain to the social studies in general, 
and those which apply to a particular sid>iect in the social studies. The 
selection of books will depend on mai^ factors. The need for the books 

aad sznoast ol znoaey availahl^ wiS be &e decidisg ets&s. 

In the selection of books that pertain to several departments, the li- 
brarian will have a deciding voice. Most schools have either the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica or the Encydopedia Americana. Some have both. 
Whether or not they should have othm depends on the size of the school. 
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the use that will be made of them, aod the library budget. The World 
Book Encydopedut is a good reference set for the secondary schooL Comp- 
fon’t Pidwed Encychpaiia is of value. The Lincoln Library of Essential 
Information and the Columbia Encyclopedia are handy one-volume ref- 
erences. 

Many reference books treat the sodal studies in generah The selection 
of these rests with the teadiers of the social studies, working in coopera- 
tion with the librarian. If the budget is limited, a judicious selection has to 
be made. Three reference sets, published in recent years, are: Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences, Dtetionary of American Biography, and 
Dictionary of American History. An earlier set is the Neio Lamed History 
for Ready Reference, Reading and Research. These sets arc too expensive 
for the average school, although sometimes they may be purchased second- 
hand. One-volume reference books are available. Three of these are: Con- 
cise Dictionary of Saiional Biography; Putnam's Dictionary of Events; 
and Langer s Encyclopedia erf World History, based on Ploetz' Epitome. 
Books suj^ as American Year Booh, Statesmans Year Book, and the World 
Almanac are excellent for statistics. Some use may be made of Who’s Who 
and Who's Who in America, as well as Who War Who (three vols.) and 
Who Was Who in America (two vols.). 

Books that relate to one's subject be selected by the teacher, with 
the aid and advice of the librarian. What these books might be de^iends 
largely on what the teacher is attempting to do in his classes and the pro- 
cedure that be is following. He may have need of several collateral texts. 
Of course, tbi« implies that be is going to have some or all of his pupils use 
them. If he does not intend to use odier texts, they should not be placed 
in the Lbrary. If he is going to use coDateral texts in the higher grades, he 
should have some on the shelf on the college leveL It would be excellent 
to assign readings in such books to those who intend to go to college. 
On the other hand, easier texts should be available for the poorer read- 
ers. 

What is true of texts is true of source books. Th^ should be purchased 
only if the teacher intends and plans for his pupils to use them. Many of 
these are published for the various types of history in the schooL Few 
source books in the nouhistoricai social studies have appeared on the sec- 
ondary leveL Among the source books and reading in history are the 
following: 

BcnxFORD, G. W., and L. M. Botsfobd, Source Book of Ancient HiOory. 

CouxcACEB, H. S., Documents of American History. 

CoHMACQi, H. S., and Allan Nevins, The Heritage of America: Read- 
ings in American History for SchooL 

FcbujiH, S. E., SideligfUs on Our Social and Economic History. 
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Hast, A. Airicricsn History Told by Contemporaries, 5 

MacE)onald, Documentary Source Book of American History. 

McDootiorr, W. C., and W. £. Caidwxxi, Readings in the History of 
the Ancient Wotid. 

Muzzkt, D. S., Reading* in American History. 

WozsTSMETzn, L and J. M. Caubrixx» The Wesitcard hlocement. 

ChetnxTi E. Reading* in English History. 

Occ, F. Source Book of llediccool Histoiy. 

Hq&in-$o.v, J. Readings in European History, 2 vol*. 

Websteb, H., Histoncoi Source Book. 

In the selection of the other books for his course, the teacher must exer- 
cise cautioa. These books may be divided into two categories: fictioD and 
DonSetioQ. In the nonfictian field, he will have books dealing svith social, 
political, or economic conditions. Others may portray a phase of histor}'. 
Some uill be of a biographical nature. Reference has bttn made to the 
suggestion that the teacher should work out a large and varied list for each 
imit or large divisioo. In the field of American history, sets have appeared 
that cover the subject from early times down to the present Probably the 
best of these for high*school use is the *ChiDiticles of America* series in 
mote than fifty volumes. The series tsKnim as the 'American Nation* in 
twenty-eight \'oIumes is anotha set of much >^106, although some of the 
books are difficult for high-school pupils. Many of them are excellent for 
the better secondary-sch^l pupiL A third set is the "History of .\merican 
Life* series in thirt^ volumes. Unless all the bocks of a set are to be used, 
it is questionable whether they should all be bou^t In most sets, indirid- 
ual b<x>ks may be purchased separately. For the high-school library, it i* 
better to buy each book on its own merit rather tHan because it is part of 
a set. The quahficatioas of a volume depend on its worth in the unit or 
di>'isi<m of worlc plus its appeal to the needs asd interests of the pupils. 
Books must be selected to fit varying needs and abilitiBS. Some must be 
easy, others, more difficult. Some will be fiction; others, nonfiction. 

The teacher must read widdy. He should be famih'ar with the books in 
his field. Although there may be too many for him to read, he should strive 
to become acquainted with as many as possible. He should know what is 
published in his field. The librarian may help him in this. The Standard 
Catalogue for High School Libraries and its supplements are valuable 
aids, tiaou^ their brief axanaeats, oa new pniJicarions. libraries that 
can afford to buy the Book Rerieto Digest have an excellent aid in book 
selection. The American Library Association Booklist is also a first-class 
guide in the choice of new books. The book-review sections of Sunday 
papers, especially the Neio York Tune*, contains much information on 
new publicatioos. 
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Care must be exercised in the dsoice of fiction. Historical accuracy must 
be respected, although some distortion u acceptable and, iu some cases 
perhaps, es'en necessary. Fiction is not history, but it may give a better 
understanding of the past than that whkb is learned in class. It may de- 
velop an interest in history and a desire to Imosv more about earlier periods. 
Some novels are valuable aids in studying history. Many truths in the non- 
historical social studies can be made more meaningful to pupils by their 
treatment in fiction. A valuable aid in selecting fiction is Hannah Logasa, 
Historical Fiction and Other Reading References for Classes in Junior 
and Senior High School (rev. ed., 1&49). 

The Selection of Magazines and Newspapers 
for the Social Snidies 

The choice of magazines for the library calls for the combined judg- 

ment of teacher and hbrariao. The nature of the work in the social studies 
requires a greater use of magazioes in that field than in any other. Nat- 
ur^y, the courses dealing with current problems and events will have a 
greater need for periodic^ than those courses of a strictly historical na- 
ture. The discussion of current political and social problems cannot ade- 
quately be treated in books. Weekly magaziDes such as Time and Neics- 
iceck are Indispensable. The Nation and the New Republic contain good 
material. Monthly magazines such as Harper's, Survey Graphic, Atlantic, 
and Current History contain many worth-while articles that pupils may 
read. Pupils enjoy reading the articles in the Readers Digest. The Noiioruil 
Ccographic Mogaxine should be in all hbraries. The number of magazines 
necessary will depend on the use that is made of them. In some cases, it 
may be better to have bAO or three copies of the same magazine instead of 
adding to the number of difiereot ones. 

In order to be useful, back uombers of the magames must be organized 
in a way that makes them readily available. Binding, except for those of 
peimanent s’alue such as National Ceogrophic ifagacine, is more of an 
expense than most school hbraries can afior^ Magazines in the school 
library are of value only as long as the articles that they contain are ac- 
curate and up to date. Few sdiools will have occasion to use periodicals 
that antedate the two most recent biannual pnmiilaHnng of the Readers’ 
Guide. Bound magazines have also the disadvantage of one user’s monop- 
olizing all the issues for the period co%'ered by the volume. A practir^ 
method of organizing back numbers consists of arranging them vertically 
on the shelves in Princeton files— metal frames that are open at the top 
and back, with labels ^ving name and inclusive dates on the fronL Maga- 
zines more than five years old may be discarded, and space for recent 
issues mad e available. Of course a copy of the Readers’ Guide must be 
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on hand, since tHat valuable tool furnishes a complete index to all back 
numbeis and makes available a wealth of mateiial that cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. 

The choice of newspapers will depend on the use made of them. The 
local paper will probably be put on the list One or two of the better ne\s's- 
papeis also may be desirable The New York Times and the Christien 
Science Monitor are excellent examples. Much use may he made of these 
dailies. The Sunday edition of the former is of particular worth. 

The Vertical File and the Reserve Shelf 

The vertical file, like the periodical collection, supplies the library with 
much information not available in books. Enormous quantities of free and 
inexpensive materials are obtained easily, especially if the library sub* 
scri^ to H. \V. Wilson’s Vertical File Sercice and receives its monthly 
catalogue of Publications fust Released, and the annual cumulative vol~ 
umes. Magazines more than five years old should be clipped before th^ 
are discarded. Material worthy of preservation is also found occasionally 
in newspapers. 

The value of the contents of the vertical file depends far more upcm the 
discriiniDating care with which the materials axe selected and arranged 
titan upon the iotriosic value of the clippings and pamphlets theznseh'es. 
A. collection of real value may be assembled with bttle expense if the 
librarian will devise a method of filing suited to the needs of the school, 
select only those materiab which are of more than passing interest, and 
discard regularly outdated articles. The file may have different secb'oas. 
For example, tb^e may be a section on social problems, made up of folders 
on the various phases of that subject, such as capital punishment, civil 
liberty, share-cioppeTS, Tennessee Valley Authority, and housing. 

Pupils should be encouraged to use the \'ertical*file materials in the 
library. If it is necessary to move them from room to room, a careful record 
of the nature and number of items borrowed should be made. It is a mis- 
take; however, to make a system of borrowing so complicated that use of 
these materials is discouraged. The value of sucdi a collection depends not 
on what the librarian puts into it but what the pupils and teachers take out 
to use. It is far better for the library to lose occasional items than for the 
possible use to be curtailed by unnecessary restriction. Some teachers may 
desire to har e their own files for their particular courses. Excellent work 
can be done with this aid, but unnecessary duplication must be avoided. 

One of the most important services that the librarian renders to the 
teacher is the administration of a reserve ^stem, which makes a limited 
number of books serve a large ^oup of pupils by permitting their use for 
a restricted period of time. These books are taken from the library coQec- 
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tion and placed on a reserve shelf. This procedure demands dose coopera* 
don between teacher and librarian. The teacher must indicate what books 
he wants placed on the shelf and the length of time for keeping them there. 
If the teacher has a reading list for a unit or a large division of work, he 
ran place a copy in the h^ds of the librarian and inform her when the 
reserve books should be made available to the pupils. When the work is 
finished, the books svill be removed from the shelf and a new list prepared. 
Such a method enables the librarian to suggest to the teach er new materials 
that he may have overlooked. 

Pupil Kfouvanon and the Book List 
The teacher should reqiiire a minimum amount of supplementary read- 
ing. The amount will vary for the different classes. In an average senior 
dass, about six books per year in addidon to the texts should be the mim* 
mum requiremeoL The assigning of a number of books does not end the 
task Some of the pupils may be poor readers. The teacher must direct 
them to the lighter reading. The brighter pupils must be challenged to a 
more difficult type of literature. Even then the task is not over, for some 
ran read much more others. Then again, a division must be made 
between ficdoo and nooficdon. It may be wise to inform the pupils that in 
meedng the tninimnTn requirement, not more than half may be fiction. 
Otherv^e, some will read only the fiction. 

The teacher must encourage pupils to read. Pupil interest may be fos- 
tered in man y ways. Uodoubte^y, if the amount of reading enters into 
the grade that the pupil will receive at the end of the course, he will be 
encouraged to read However, there are other ways to interest pupils. 
Teachers, by devious means, can call the attendon of pupils to different 
books and thereby interest them. For example, if the unit is on housing, 
the teacher can indicate the books that contain accounts of living condi- 
dons as found among miners, share-croppers, or other depressed classes. 
Pupil interest be awakened by describing some of the conditions 

mentioned in a book. In American history, when the class is dealing wjd 
the exploits of Drake and Hawkins, reference mi^t be made to some 
daring deed mentioned in a specific book Again, if the reading program 
has been well motivated, it will travel on its own momentum, for pupil will 
tell pupil about the books. Frequently in class the teacher may c^ on a 
pupil who has read a certain book to give some of its material tlut pertains 
to the lesson and thereby c?ll attention to it The ways of motivation are 
many. 

The teacher should keep a record of the reading of each pupO. Refer- 
ence has been made in another chapter to the reading card of the pupil 
(Chap. XIV). The teacher should look over the card of each one occa- 
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sionally, to see what he has read. If the teacher has had the pupils mahe 
out some sort of book report, he may team much that will aid him in his 
library work. He may find out what books interest pupils, which books 
appeal to certain groups, and which are too hard and should be taken from 
the list A careful check on the reading may help him to prepare his h'st 
from year to year. 

Library Instnictton 

A most important objective of the social-studies teacher, assisted by the 
librarian, is the teaching of a skdlful use of books and libraries. In many 
public libraries, the primary objective is to present the patron as quickly 
as possible with the book or tbe item of information that he seeks; in the 
school library, the most important factor is to teach the pupil to serve 
himself. 

A thorough acquaintance with the most important library tools is of 
paramount Importance to the social-studies pupil, especially if he is plan- 
ning to go to college. To the high-school graduate who is not going to 
college, the ability to use the faciUties of a library will encourage him to 
take advantage of the public libraiyon which his future iotellectual stimu- 
lation may depend. 

Library instruction may be given in two ways: to individuals or to 
groups. Individual instruction is an hourly occurrence in the librarian’s 
life. The puzzled expression on a pupiTs face as he stands before tbe card 
catalogue or looks aimlessly at one reference book after another gives the 
librarian an opportuni^ to provide real assistance, not by supplying the 
necessary bit of information but by employing tbe more tedious method 
of showing the pupil how to find it himself. A pupil's request for some in- 
formation about chain gangs may prompt the hbrarian to ask, *Have you 
looked in the Readers’ Guide?' l^bably be has not, and they go together 
to that valuable tool and locate the referorcer and finally the magazines. 

No matter how effective this method may be, it cannot give all the pupils 
all the information that they should have. A systematic provision for group 
instruction must supplement the work done with individuals. 

One method is to give a series of lessons which has no direct connection 
with specific curriculum content. It is scheduled arbitrarily to suit the 
convenience of librarian and teadieis and presents the skills that they 
consider important in regular logical order. This unit of work is usually 
presented in connection «ith an ^glish or a social-studies course, or with 
some other course that every pupQ must take. 

The other method of group instruction is integrated with the subject 
matter of a course and grows out of a need arising in a class project or 
unit Some phases of the use of the library may be thus presented in an 
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English class; others, in social studies; and still others, in connection with 
the study ol languages, sdcncc, oi mathematics. The woik is given at a 
time when the pupil is eager to receive it Instruction of this ^-pe may be 
presented either by the teacher or by the bbrarian. 

A very successful plan may combine the library instruction with a unit 
of work in social studies or sonte other subject The interest of the pupils 
has been tborou^y aroused by the problem at band — a unit on French 
civilization and culture, a study of American prison conditions, or a topic 
on the renaissance of the Irish theater. As different lands of materials are 
needed, the explanation of their most effident use becomes a natiual part 
of the procedure; and uben the work is completed, the pupil has be- 
come acquainted with the tools of the library. 

The librarian and the teachers should decide which procedure is best 
suited to the needs of their particular situation. If a plan for integrated 
irutiuction can be made that uill give each pupil a reasonable comprehen- 
sive knowledge, it will be the most effective and successful sj-stem in most 
cases. If, on the other hand, local conditions make such integration imprac- 
tical, it U belter to give a scpasalc unit unrelated to the cUsswork than to 
present a smatteriog of imtruction which may be confusing and inade- 
quate. 

No matter what method is used to impart the knowledge, there are defi- 
nite procedures about which every student should be informed. Before a 
plan of instruction can be fonnulatcd. it is necessary to determine the 
knowledge of Lbrary skills that the pupils have already acquired. A diag- 
nostic test, such as Lulu Ruth Reed’s Tcrt on the Use of the Ubrery for 
High Schools (Chicago PUnograpb Corporation, Chicago, Ilk), given to 
members of the entering class, will disclose the extent and effectiveness 
of any training in the junior hi^ or elementary sebooU from which the 
pupils have come.* It is futile to base instruction upon what they should 
base learned. All pupils who are attending the school for the first time 
should be brought to the library at the earliest possible opportunity and 
gi> cn an orientation lesson, including a tour of the room, an cxplaution 
of the procedure necessary in order to check out a book, and a discussion 
of tlie rules gosTming the use of the library. A fioor plan in outline may be 
mimeographed and distributed to each pupil, with instructions to locate 
and label tlic >-arious kinds of library equipment and materials. If the 
book collection has been arranged in any way that dcs'btcs from the nat- 
ural order of the Dewey decimal classification, it is especially important to 

* lloRACaT. .MuMXkndCEDncsIl. McCOvK. Stiecird Items for ihsTeituigof Study 
MiSj (Nnkoal Counol !tiC t)ac Sltabes. D.C., Id-M) may alio be 

laoL Tnu may alio be (muxl ia ikUry P. Dou^lai, TcJcJter-LiLronan't JIatdbook 
(Aaeric e o LiUaty AsawiiUoa, Ojcago, IE, IMl). 
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acquaint the pupil with the armngexneat peculiar to that library. The com- 
pleted chart should be checked fen- accuracy by teacher or librarian and 
kept in the pupil’s notebook for future reference. 

The pupil’s ability to profit from the library will be very much restricted 
until be understands how to use the card catalogue. Instruction in the 
use of this tool should be given at the earliest possible moment The pupil 
should be told that the catalogue hears the same relationship to the library 
as an index bears to a book, and that the information regarding the author, 
title, and subject of each library book is placed on cards because that 
method makes it easy for items to be added to or taken from the card. 
Enlarged copies of sample cards will be helpful in illustrating the difi^er- 
ence in author, title, subject, and cross-reference cards and in interpreting 
the various abbieviadons. The reason for including on the card such items 
as date, publisher, and number of pages should be explained. 

A discussion of the informadon found on catalogue cards leads directly 
to the subject of the Dewey decimal classification, and the two items may 
be explained consecutively. If the pupil can be intrtxluced to this system 
by an explanation dut reveals it as the very logical, iotelligent, and prac- 
tical arrangement that it is, be may be saved the confusion of regarding it os 
a puzzling and uniotelligible maze of figures. 

It may be profitable for some groups of pupils to memorize at least the 
ten main divisioas, although the display of explanatory posters and labels 
makes this unnecessary. It is valuable, however, to acquaint them ^vith 
the method that Melvil Dewey employed in devising the classification. He 
followed the principle of proceeding from the general to the specific, from 
the abstract to the concrete; and the Dew'ey classification, begiiming with 
the goo’s or General Works proceeds to the most abstract thing of which 
Dewey knew, the human mind. Thus the lOO's are called Philosophy and 
include such subjects as psychology. Since man's first thought is to bun to 
a higher being, die next d^s, the 200’s, is Beligioo. He then turns to bis 
fellow man, and the SCO's are concerned with Social Science. He wishes to 
communicate with diem, and the 400 class is Philology. He examines the 
world about him, and the 500 group is Science. He uses bis skill to improve 
his environment, and we find that the 600 classificadon is termed Useful 
Arts, followed by the 700's, the Fine Arts. He records his activity in the 
800’s, or Literature; and the cj’de basTOg been completed, we find that he 
has made History, which is the 900 classificadon. 

The principle of proceeding from the general to the specific can be il- 
lustrated also in examining a number lii» 621.884, which is the Dewey 
decimal dassification for ^dio. The fiOOs are Useful Arts; the fi20’s En- 
gineering. This large group is a^m subdivided, and the 62Ts refer to 
Madunery- This heading become more spedfic when a number beyond 
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o£ almost any book that her faculty has requested may be borrowed from 
the state library, the local public Ubraxy, or the libraries of near-by uni- 
versities and municipalities. Such intexlibrary loans are of inestimable 
value to schools of lifted resources and should be used. 

Summary 

The modem bigb-school library represents the combined efforts of the 
school teachers, administrators, pupils, and librarian to provide the school 
with the facilities for reading reference, and research in surroundings 
that are attractive and orderly. In the selection of material for the library, 
teacher and librarian should work in close cooperation. Kiost schools have 
a very limited budget for books, and time must be spent in deciding which 
ones are most needed. Some of the material of the library pertains to the 
entire school; some is for the social studies in general; other material is 
associated with a particular course. The library should be built on courses 
in the schooL The teaser should be tborou^dy familiar with the library 
and utilize what it contains for the subjects that he teaches. The selection 
of new material will depend on the me of the budget in the light of the 
needs and interests of the pupils. 

The teacher should plan for as wide a readJng list as dxcumstances pro* 
vide. To do this capably, he should be a wide reader himself and be fa- 
miliar with the books published in his field. There are many aids that will 
help him become acquainted with the new books. Tlie present-day em- 
ph^is on current problems demands a good selection of magazines and 
newspapers for the library. Much free and ioezpemfve material may be 
made available to the pupil through the use of the vertical file. A reser^’e 
shelf for the books of a teacher's reading list greatly fedlitates the library 
work for a particular course. The worth cf a hbraiy depends on its use. 
Teachers should encourage pupils to read. There are many ways to moti- 
\’ate reachng. A check on pupil reading will help the teacher to evaluate 
the books and will aid him in future selections. FupUs should be taught 
how to use the library. This may be done m various ways. Many books not 
in the library may be borrowed through interhbrary loans. 

Questions 

1. ^Vlly does the liivary occt^ aa uxreanngij aaportant place io the sodal- 
studies p fu graa of today? 

2. VVbat are the ggiential diffeteaces between a and a staSy haQ? 

3. What consideratiODS are involved is aflocatiog book fistds to different depart- 
ments in the school? 

4. Wvk out a book list on a unit or large divisioa of work, and indicate what con- 
tributioa each bookra the list will make to the stud/. 

5. Take any reference book and indicate what use you could make of it in your 
particular rahject. 



CHAPTER XIV 


WRITTEN WORK AND OUTSIDE READING 

'Written Work in the Soda] Studies 
Carefu]})> assigned u-riften work can be a potent aid in achieving the 
aimg of history and the other social studies, as well as the general objec- 
tives of education. Such exercises should stusulate interest in the content 
of the course and create a desire in the student to learn mote about the 
materials being studied. Content and purpoise should be considered when 
selecting t)-pes of written work. The purpose may be to produce or enrich 
understandings, to give opportunities for expressions of opinions and at- 
titudes, to develop such skills as makang outlines, preparing reports and 
term papen, and to organize compar;^ and summarize the materials 
of the course. PupQ interest, bowev'er, must be given prime conrideratioa 
in the development of plans for sudt work. 

The amount and character of writteo work depend largely on the method 
of instruction used. Much more written work will naturally be expected 
if the method is supervised study than if it is the socialized recitaCiorL Be- 
cause of the motor and visual activities afforded by written work, as well 
as many other advantages which are mentioaed in this chapter, its judi- 
cious use makes it a necessaiy and an excellent aid in teaching the social 
studies. 

Written work in the social studies has irequendy been criticized E}e- 
cause of the large amount required by some teachers, with the resultant 
low standards for such activity. With the recent development of methods 
aimed to reach the individual pupils, it is natural that the amount of writ- 
ing has increased; but there is* no excuse for low standards. Wisely chosen 
written work has great educational valu^ for it is aa aid to organized 
thinking. It play^ a part in the pupil's masteiy of the subject and is often 
the best means of judging a pupils abili^ and his progress. 

Written ^V^ork in the Junior High School 
In the juzrior high sdiool, all wzittoa work should be very informal. 
There is little place at this stage of instruction for elaborate themes and 
term papers. Such activity in the junior high school usually r^olves itself 
into little more than the repetitioa of (he textbook or reference hooks. In- 
stead, habits of reading should be emphasized and developed, and a train- 
245 
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ing in simple, infonnal written wmlc shotild be given. In this way, the 
foimdatioD will be laid for the intensive and fonnal written work of the 
senior high schooL 

In the study of history, pupils £n the junior high school should be as- 
si^ed and encouraged to write infonnal ima^naiy letters, editorials, 
diaries, and advertisements. For example, an imaginary letter written by 
a merdrant in the American colonies to a friend in England, telling of con- 
ditions in the colonies in 1700, 1750, 1763, 1771, or any other date, can be 
made the medium to show how much progress the pupil has made in the 
subject and his understanding of certain phases of it The same is true 
with regard to the writing of e^torials denouncing the wrong and praising 
the ri^t of a particular topic of any period. The writing of a diary of a 
prominent personage and the worldng out of colonial advertisements also 
add interest and value to the work of pupils studying history in the junior- 
high-school grades. 

The written work required of pupils in the junior hi^ school should in- 
clude simple themed, whldt constitute the first steps toward the more 
elaborate ones of the senior high sebooL Training in the maldng of simple 
outlines and briefs; the summariziDg or *l>oilmg down" of material read 
and studied; the writing of simple plays, pageants, and poetry may also 
be included. These must all be simply and carefully done. The teaser o£ 
the social studies has the right to demand good English and properly ar- 
ranged work, together with correct punctuation and spelling. If these are 
required, a solid foundation will be laid for the advanced work of the pu- 
pils. A notebook may be kept the pupils, and instruction given in its 
preparation. Pictures and cartoons either drawn or cut out from periodicals 
and newspapers, graphs, charts, and tables should find a place in an or- 
derly, well-kept notebook. Pupils of junior-high-school age usually enjoy 
the work entailed in keeping a notebook or scrapbook. The teacher, how- 
ever, must carefully direct ihU activity, stressing especially the organiza- 
tion of the notebook and training the pupils to discriminate in the selec- 
tion of materials to be induded in it 

Written ^Vork in the Senior High School 
In the senior high school, the written work of the social studies should 
be more formal and more difficult than in Uie junior hi^ school. In sub- 
jects that require a great deal of reading, it is relatively easy for pupils to 
gatliain'ut5iill^gestediidoiination,butftis very difficult to induce tiiem 
to think deeply and seriously. Written work aids the pupils to arrange their 
work lo^cally and coherenUy and also brings out important points. To this 
end, carefully made outlines, themes or t^n papers, book reviews, sum- 
maries, and notebooks may be required. 
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The Outline or Analysis. Tlie ability to make an accurate outline merits 
praise. An outline is essentially an analysis ^v7itteD in definite form. It may 
be made on a lecture, a unit of h'otI:; an entire course, a chapter in a par- 
ticular book, or an entire book. The etuef object of an outline is to present 
the fundamental ideas of the oral or \h*ritten data. A good outline is not 
merely a skeleton^ nor is it simply the hasty copying of topic sentences or 
subheadings from a chapter or a book. It is the interpretation of thought 
by an arrangement of short sentences or statements. It is the pupils inter- 
pretation of the thought of another. If properly done, outlines can be of 
great value in the preparation of Icnn papers and also for reviews, espe- 
cially in preparation for examinations. 

The Term Paper. Before leaving high school, each pupil should know 
exactly how to write a formal theme or term paper. Not more than one 
should be required for each course in the social studies. Careful directions 
must be given the pupils as to how they are to proceed in the choosing of 
the topic, the method of gathering the data, the making of the outline, 
and the detenninatioQ of the content as well as the form. Emphasis should 
be placed on the technique of writing the tenn paper. 

Complete instructions must be given the pupils. After the topic has been 
chosen, the preUminary survey of materials and the method of securing 
the proper r^eiences must be clearly understood by the pupils. Means of 
cote takin g aod of organhiiig and writing the theme must be carefully 
explained lostructioos legait^g the form of the paper should include its 
length, stated in the numl^ of words, and its mechanical form. The pupils 
sbe^d know d^^nitely that they are to use paper of a certain size; that 
they must use one side of the sheet only, indenting each paragraph and 
leaving a margin on the left-hand side of the paper; that the title page 
should contain the title or topic, the name of the course and the teacher, 
together with the pupil’s name aod the date of presentation; that an out- 
line, carefully prepared, shoidd follow the title page; and that pages should 
be numbered and fastened together with a <^p. Instructions should be 
carefully given regarding the correct use of footnotes, the inclusion of 
quotations, the appendices, maps, plans, graphs, illustzations, and the al- 
phabetically arranged bibliography. The last may be placed after the title 
page or at the end of the paper and should include a complete list of the 
books actually consulted. Each reference should consist of the name of 
the author and the title of the book underlined, together with the date 
and place of publication. 

These spe^c instructions should be mimeographed, if possible, and 
given to the pupils to be placed in their notebooks for hiture reference; 
but the teacher should carefully explain &om time to time, as the work of 
drawing up the term paper progresses, die important points in the list of 
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insbnctions. The elaborate term paper should not be required until the 
last year or two of high school and should represent the entire historical 
training that the pupil ba^ received. It is true that the term papers of many 
pupils will be of a low caliber. It is not the work of the teacher to get each 
pupil to reach an arbitrary standard. Ills task is to see that cadi pupil has 
pr^uced a paper accord^g to bis ability. Much should be expected from 
the bright pupil; appreciation should be shown for the efforts of the poorer 
ones. 

The Book Review. The writing of a hook review is an aid to teaching the 
social studies and an essential part of the pupil's training. The reviewing 
of a book involves a careful analpis and a general estimate of iL After a 
careful reading of the book, the reviewer should note the chief proposi* 
tions it presents, the purpose of the author in writing the book, whether 
or not the writer has succeeded In his purpose, whether the writer has used 
facts or abstract reasoning or both, and to what degree the reasoning of 
the author agrees with that of the reviewer* s experiences. The pupil should 
express his reactions succtncUy and plainly. He should not m in the dixec* 
tion of hero w'orship or go to the other extreme of chronic destructive 
criticism. In making adverse criticisms, the pupil must be cautious; for the 
author usually is well informed on his subject, while the pupil usually is 
not The pupil, however, should express freely his reactions, for they rep* 
resent his observations and experience. Such exercises as the writing of 
book reviews train the observation, reasoning power, and judgment of 
pupils. It can easily be seen tbar a good review requires deep thinking. 
Many pupils do not possess much ability in this respect If asked for a 
book review, they will do little more tban summarize what they have read. 
However, the teacher should time in training pupil to the best 
of his abili^. He should point out specifically what is desired in a review 
and should read good examples to the class, showing why they are good. 
Among the better pupils, be will get a satisfactory response for his labor. 

The Summary end the Digest. To summarize well requires because 
it involves the condensing and paraphrasing of the ideas of others in one’ s 
own terms and language. A summary is different from a digest or abstract, 
in that the digest or abstract is a condensation of an article or a subject in 
the language of the author of the article so far as possible. Both s ummari es 
and digests require the processes of selection and condensation. Sum* 
maiizmg, however, affords a valuable training in written expres sion and 
also la tSiO esiaigemeift of fiie Tocabtdaiy, since it involves ^e choice of 
the right words. Summarizing is an important activity of the learning proc- 
ess, and its value in all walks of life is evident 

The Notebook. In the savior high school, note taking should play an 
important part of the notebook wort Some time should be spent on de- 
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veloping a simple technique of note taldng, because sudi work is invalu- 
able for fixing ideas in the minds of pupils, encouraging initiative, and 
de\'eloping a sense of relative values as opposed to a mere chronological 
sense. Notes on lectures and readings should be kept on separate sheets of 
paper in a loose-leaf notebook. The habit of careful and intelligent note 
taking can be de\'eloped if the teacher lectures occasionally, giving the 
pupiU clear and sufficient directions beforehand. Few notes should be 
required on the pupU's readings, but a record of all reading should be 
kept The items of the notebook can be illustrated by direct quotations 
and other source material, as well as by graphs, charts, maps, pictures, and 
cartoons. 

The teacher must direct the pupils in the honest and skillful use of note- 
books. The use of such aids in the senior high school has been criticized 
because they require too much class time, because they may become me- 
chanical and therefore be of little educational value, because too much 
time is consumed, and because in outside work there is the opportunity of 
borrowing notebooks in order to copy. These criticisms may be oveicoaie 
by the proper use of the notebook under the careful guidance of the 
teacher. No time should be j^ven to xineducative copying; the teacher 

should stimulate the pupils to carehil work, allowing for originality rather 
than prescribing minutely the arrangement of the notebook. Work to be 
done outside school shmdd be chosen with discrimination and should be 
carefully checked. Notebooks should be corrected and graded. It is better 
to require a small amount of work well done and checked than a volumi- 
nous amount that is unchecked and perhaps carelessly done. A certain 
amount of directions for keeping a notebook is necessary for the pupils. 
Directions should include specificatioas for the size and type of notebwk, 
the loose-leaf notebook of standard size being the best Specific instructions 
should be given that all notes be uvitten in ink; that each subject be begun 
on a new page; that notes be brief, the important points only being vsTit- 
ten; and ^t a margin be left on each page and each paragraph be in- 
dented. Mimeographed instructions should be supplemented by oral direc- 
tions, in order to 1^ sure that the pupils clearly understand what they are 
to do. 

The problem of grading the written work of pupils is a difficult and 
serious one. Secondary-school teachers as a rule have too many pupils to 
teach and are therefore usually overworked. Under this condition, the task 
of gradmg a large amount of wxifftai worir becomes labon'cras and often 
impossible. No more of this activity, however, should be assigned than the 
teacher grade. All sudi work assigned should be corrected, graded, 
and returned. The practice of some teachers of not returning the papers 
and of having the pupils assume diat die teacher has looked over them. 
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when be has not, is at least dishonest and is not conducive to diligent work 
by the pupils. Work that is worth assigning should certainly be worth 
grading, and pupils should understand that the marks given will count 
in the determination of theii final grades. 

This may sound like an impossible task to the beginning teacber. To 
grade about one hundred and fifty papers besides tests and other work 
in a short time does seem a rather large order. However, the teacher soon 
develops a technique in marking papers. No close grading is necessary. An 
A, B, C, and failure rating is sufficiertt. or the papers may he markol ex- 
cellent, good, fair, and poor. Some teachers have only two marks: satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory. The chief aim is to have the pupils realize that 
their work has been evaluated and recorded. 

The Social Studies and Spoken and Written English 
The problem as to bow far the teadicr of the social studies is responsible 
for wcU-spoken and well-uTitten English in his classes is a hard one to 
solve. In bis struggle to insist orr the use of pure language, the American 
teacber faces diSoilties that are not encountered by teasers in European 
countries and elsewhere. This is partly because many thousands of pupils 
of foreign-bom parents uho live in the United States still speak a for* 
eign language in their home environment These pupils bring into the 
dassroom many foreign idioms, some iocoiTcct English, and much 
slang. This has result^ in lowering the standard of English among all 
pupils. 

Since the main objective of American education is to attain competent 
and worthy citizenship, it is evident that some attention should be paid 
to English teaching in the social studies and that piue language should be 
insisted on, as far as possible. A good dtizen should speak and write his 
native or adopted tongue fairly welL Granted that the teacher of the 
sodaMtudies is responsible to some degree for the spoken and written lan- 
guage in bis classes, the question arises as to what he can do to aid in 
eradicating slang and the incorrect use of English. 

Much good or evil has been done in the fixing of habits of language 
before the pupil reaches high sdiooL Recognlziog this, the teacher must 
emphasize the need of speaking good English at all times. The pupil must 
be taught that much of his success in tire future in business or profession 
depends to a great extent upon the correct use of language. Most of the 
various methods and procedures used hrom day to day constitute an excel- 
lent medium for drill in oral expression. The teacher must insist that in all 
replies to questions, in floor talks, oral reports, debates, and explanations 
of blackboard work, only the best forms of language expression be used. It 
is perhaps needless to state that the teacher himself should set an example 
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ia spealdag only good EagUsb and should nei'er use poor pranunciatioa 
or vulgar phrases. 

Written work must also play an unpoitaot part in promoting correct 
expression in English. Most teachers of the social studies do not agree that 
English construction, grammar, and spelling should be considered in grad- 
ing written tests and exercises in the social studies. Hou'ever, if tun pupils 
adiies'e the same results in a history test, for example, but one paper con- 
tains excellent English and spelling and the other is greatly deficient in 
English and spelling, should both gisen the same credit? This guesdon 
hfl< been argued from many points of view, but uith no conclusive results. 
The general practice is to coasidcr only the subject matter and to pay no 
heed to the manner in which an examination is written. 

In all written work, hou’ever, the teacher of the social studies has the 
opportuni^ to insist that good English always be used. Plenty of time 
should be gi^'en pupils for all written work. Themes, papers, and note- 
books must be corrected and returned, with the admonidon that the pupil 
must not permit the same errors in English to occur again. If many pupils 
make the error, time could profitably be spent in class for correct- 
ing it 

Other soludoos for improsing uritten work in the social studies have 
been attempted by means of cooperadon betu-een the history and English 
departments of many schools. Separate grades have been given the same 
theme or paper by the two departments, one lor history, the other for 
English. Attempts have been made to teach history and ^glish together, 
and various p lans have been worked out to this end. 

The Importance of Supplemencary and Collateral Reading 

Outside reading should be a vital factor in all the work of the social 
studies, in both the junior high srdKwI and the senior high school Time 
and opportunity must be given to pupils to enlarge the scope 0)1 their 
reading beyond the textbooks requi^ in classwork. One or more text- 
books should be exhaustively read, studied, and analj'zed. but to this core 
of essential facts must be added a wider range of reading. 

The pupil should understand that there are several types of reading: 
(1) Beading for understanding. In this type, the pupil reads in order to 
understand all the ideas contained in his reading. (2) Reading for the 
purpose of memorization. The pupil reads and rereads in order to fix as- 
sodatioBS and to secure immediate recall (3^ Beading for the purpose 
of locating specific information. The pupil skims through a body of ma- 
terial for the purpose of locating the necessary data. (4) Rapid reading. 
In order to expand his general knowledge and build up a background, the 
rxinil must read mucdi material Most supplementary and collateral read- 
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tag would be classified under this fonn of reading. (5) Beadtag for en- 
joyment and pleasure. Such reading appeals to lie pupils emotions as 
well as to his intellect, as for example, the reading of historical navels 
and poems. 

Many advantages are to be gained from the proper use of collateral, 
supplementary, source, and fiction reading. Good reading habits and 
tastes are developed; a colorful understanding of the past may be 
achieved; and on the basis of relatively wide reading, opportunities are 
afiorded for developing an intelligent critical attitude, for stimulating in- 
dependent judgment, and for training in independent reading and think- 
ing. During tl^ period of adolescence, when interest can readily be 
aroused, when go^ habits can be developed, when attitudes can easily 
be built up, when the capadty for (ormtag ideals is strong, and when the 
mind is wide open to impressions, the natural desire for reading should 
be skillfully directed and the foundations laid for the wise use of books. 

The Selection and ^Vmount of Suitable Reading Material 
Many problems arise in connection with outside reading That of select- 
ing suitable material is one that the tea^ier must solve himself; for the 
riding assigned depends upon the progress made by the pupils, and it 
must dto be adapts to the needs of ea^ individual in the class. In the 
junior high school, the amount of outside reading should be small and 
easy to comprehend. Emphasis should be laid on developing the details 
of technique. The ability of the pupils in silent reading should be meas- 
ured; and where d^ciendes exist in the rate of reading and in compre- 
hension, remedial measures should be applied. Diagnostic reading tests 
may be used for this purpose. A pupiTs rate of reading and his degree of 
comprehension are tafiuenced by the ^q>e of material read, the diificulty of 
it, and the purpose of the pupn. Pupils should he taught to make good 
outlines and summaries of their intensive reading but should not be re- 
quired to do much written work in connection with extensive reading; 
th^ should understand the mechanical make-up of books, including the 
purpose of footnotes and the meaning of footnote ahhieviatioas, and also 
the use of the table of contents and the index. In th{g way, the basis for the 
more diffiadt work in reading in the later years of the high school will be 

1ai/t 

The reading suggested by the textbook, usually found at the end of 
each chapter, may be made the starting point for outside reading. Most of 
the best texts in the various social studies give a list of reading references, 
and these usually have been carefully chosen. The school library or the 
sodal-studies laboratory geoeialfy sets flie limit as to the variety of refer- 
ence books that may be used, b the cities and larger towns, however. 
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pupils should be encouiaged to secure boobs from the public libraries. The 
increasing use of public libraries by lu^sdiool pupils attests to the ex- 
tended use of supplementary and cojlatcraJ reading in the various subjects. 

The amount of reading to be done in the %arious social studies cannot 
be definitely set down. The grade, the ^pe of pupils, and the nature of the 
course must be considered. In various high schools all m‘er the country, the 
amotmt of collateral reading required \-aries from none to several thousand 
pages each term. A certain minimum amount of reading shcndd be set for 
each weeb. This should be assigned at the beginning of the weeb, or, 
better stiU, an outline of all the work should be given the pupil at the 
outset of the semesters work or when a nnit is begun. A minimum amount 
of outside reading may be assigned, but pupils should be encouraged to 
do unassigned reading suggested by the tocher, the choice of a wide 
variety of reading in the various subjects bemg given them. Such reading 
is excellent for the bright pupils especially. 

Much has been said for and against the use of source material la the 
high schoob Ever since the source method sprang into use for a brief space 
of fame in die secondary s^xw] during the latter part of the aineteentb 
century, sources have been used to some extent in teaching history and 
other social studies in high schools. Much enthusiasm was exhibi led, about 
the beginning of the twentieth century, when this method, based almost 
entirely on the study of source material, spread rapidly into many sections 
of the country. In a few years, it passed out of existence, chiefly because it 
bad been copied from methods used in colleges and universities, which 
were too difficult for bigb-school pvpils. However, the movement resulted 
in the printing of a number of source books, readings, and translations 
design^ to be used in the schools; so that today, with the steady mciease 
of such material, many sources are available in printed form. 

Much value can be secured from the study ol sources if the work is not 
overdone. In the junior high school, the dii^ values of the use of sources 
are for illustrative purposes, in creating atmosphere, and in giving reality 
to the subject An interesting passage from a speech of Patrick Henry or 
Daniel Webster, selections from the diaiy of Columbus, and Marquette’s 
account of bis voyage down the Mississippi illuminate and make American 
Instoiy real. Extracts from the Domesday Book or the Magna Carta do the 
same for Fn giiA history. Such passages may be assigned as outside read- 
ing or may be read in written into notebooks, or put on the black- 
board to ^ discussed by the class. 

In the senior hi^ school, sources may be used to show the processes by 
which the historian gathers bis material and writes history; to illustrate the 
difficulties of confiictiDg evideitce; to point out the danger of spurious 
sources, of bias, and of prejudice; and to indicate the ease with which 
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nusinformadcin can be circtilated- But even in the most advanced work of 
the high school, the use of sources should be supplementary to all other 
work. The spirit of research should be encouraged, but little original re- 
search be done or should be attempted in the high schooL Work on tire 
sources, however, encourages close reading and the selection of essentials. 
It develops the powers of criticism and judgment and teaches the pupil 
not to be enslaved by tiie printed page. 

The Use of Historical Fiction in Teaching the Social Studies 
There is much disa^eement as to the value of historical fiction in teach- 
ing the social studies. Many teachers recommend it enthusiastically; others 
regard it as a dangerous teaching aid because it might give the pupil a 
distorted view of history. It is true that there are adi-antagcs and disad- 
vantages in the use of any t)'pe of historical fiction, but the advantages out- 
weigh by far the disadvantages. 

In a discussion of the use of historical fiction in the high school, it is 
first necessary to discriminate between good and poor material. Historical 
novels vary in the plan and style in which (hey are written and also in the 
accuracy and authenticity of the history used as a background or as the 
main theme. It is beyond the scope of tfais book to suggest which historical 
novels are best for use in high sdiool and which should not be used. Such 
lists have been worked out by groups of teachers and by others.* It is 060- 
cssaiy here only for the teacher to recognize that historical fiction may be 
good or bad and that therefore discrimin^on must be made. 

The right use of the best historical fictioD may make the study of history 
vivid and real; it may give the pupil an understanding of past customs, 
manners, beliefs, and points of view; it may create and stimulate an interest 
for historical study; it may teach a sense of discrimination; and it may 
provide a good use for leisure tima The opponents of the use of historical 
fiction in the teaching of the social studies claim that the picture of history 
that it creates is often untrue, that historical events are not always depicted 
accurately, that such fiction does not aid pupils in developing a taste for 
history, and that history in preference to historical fiction provides for a 
worthy use of leisure time. 

Although the writers of historical fiction do not claim an accurate pres- 
entation for their work, the best historical novels do not create pictures 
that are grotesque and untrue. Some of the novels of Sir Walter Scott, for 
instance, although containing historical inaccuracies, give pictures that 
breathe the atmosphere and life of tbe past, which cannot be obtained in 
any other way. If good historical nov^ will aid tbe pupil to obtain a 
fairly vivid idea of the spirit of a pa^ age, then their use is worth while. 

> Fcr bibliognphles of hittorical fiction, see pp. 335-^6. 
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The inaccuracies of historical fiction may be counteracted by the pupil’s 
knowledge of the phase of history that he is studjing. It is not asking too 
much of the pupil to require that he pick out the obnous errors of a good 
novel he is reading in the particular field of history he is studying, thus 
checking the novel by reference to the text. 'This corroboration achies-es 
one of the aims of reading historical fiction; namely, it de\'eIops a taste for 
the study of history. The spirit of the past that a pupil obtains from reading 
historic^ fiction cannot be destrc^-ed simply because be may find slight dis- 
crepancies between the book and the history upon which it is based. As 
to the argument that pupils cannot develop a taste for history through the 
use of historical fiction, experience answers otherwise. Even so eminent a 
historian as Leopold %'on Ranke devdoped his interest in historical re- 
search through the reading of historical romances. He found by compar- 
ing history with fiction that 'truth was more interesting and beautiful than 
romance.' Such fiction can result in developing in the life of the pupil a 
taste for history. 

An important part of the duty of the teacher of the social studies is to 
make history more real and less vague. H historical fiction can aid in 
achieving tl;^ realism, then it should not be neglected. 'The ri^t kind of 
historical literature can make history live. Historical fiction, tbesi, should 
not be condemned as a whole. The problem for the teacher is one of select- 
ing the best type of material and using it in the right way as an aid to teach- 
ing history. 

Certain novels may be used to advantage in the nonhistorical studies. 
Many have even played a part in shaping history. The period of 
muckraking in American history affords an example of this; for many 
books, including novels, laid bare corrupt and putrid conditions in polit- 
ical, social, dvic, and economic life and were instrumental in bringing 
about better conditions. Upton Sinclair' s The Jungle is an example of this 
type of work. The better type of this kind of fiction should be Introduced 
as supplementary reading into all the social studies as often as possible. 

Reading DUficultJes of Pupils 

Beading constitutes one of the most important sources of learning and 
therefore the pupil’s reading difficulties are the greatest obstacle to real 
learning. 'The successful student must possess the ability to read effectively, 
and it is necessary for the teacher to give considerable attention to the 
reading abilities of bis pupils. Deqrite the increasing use of visual and 
other aids, the pupil depends upon the printed page for most of his in- 
formation. The growth of the school pr^ulation in recent years Has nat- 
urally resulted in an increase o{ poor readers. 

Reading defidencies may be the result of different causes. Some of 
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these might be traced to physical or emotiODal defects which may require 
remedial treatment or m’en medical or psychiatric care. In some secondary 
schools, plans have been developed to aid defective readers — after their 
difficulties have been diagnosed — thiou^ corrective reading classes or 
through special methods. But even after these difficult cases are screened, 
a number of poor readers remain and their deficient reading habits can be 
attributed to indifierence or a lack of interest rather than to any inherent 
physical or emotional cause. 

hlany approaches can be used for the purpose of stimulating poor and 
indifferent readers. Often, failure of the teacher to motivate the work is 
responsible for the pupiTs lack of enthusiasm. Beading readiness is impor- 
tant in die secondary school, and the pupil's curiosity should be stimulated 
as far as possible. *liiere should be a go^ or purpose for each assignment, 
and the reading materials should be understandable to the pupiL Motiva- 
tion of reading can often be accomplished through careful previews or 
introductions to lessons and units. Of course, visual and auditory aids, field 
trips and excursions, and every other possible activity should be utilized 
to bring reality to the abstractness of the printed page. The aesdemie 
nature of the traditional program in history and the other sodal studies 
often discourages wboleheartM pupil participation. A certain amount of 
study discipline and memory work will always be a part of learning, but 
through student paitidpatioa in planning and in suggesting problems and 
activities, motivation can be achl^ed, with the result that the reading of 
pupils will be greatly improved. 

In developing pupil interest, preaching and praising the virtues of cer- 
tain books or giving extra credits for reports on reading are often not 
enough. Enthusiasm (or the work — as is usually the case — must flow from 
the teacher. He must know many books tborou^y and must be ac- 
quainted with many more. He must love them, talk about them, recom- 
mend them spontaneously. No method of stimulating interest is more suc- 
cessful than incidental quotation ai>d citation. He may read brief excerpts, 
such as exciting incidents, realistic character portrayals, or paradoxical 
statements, in order to whet the pupil's appetite for more. If the teacher is 
enthusiastic and sincere, be will inspire 1^ pupils and bring about their 
interest in reading. 

Many devices may be used to create interest in outside reading. A 
"Watch this Spot" on the bulletin board, devoted to advertising the qual- 
ities of outstandingbQokt,can.pEQveeHecti.ve.Pupilseaiolloi in art classes 
may be encouraged to make posters and others to write copy for this pur- 
pose. Round-table discussions on hooks are often powerful incentives to 
outside reading Another effective method is the dramatization of short, 
exciting scenes from important books. In various ways such reading 
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be motivated. The alert teacher will provide his pupils with opportunities 
to explore and develop their reading tastes^ which may well cany beyond 
the s^ool years. 

Testing Pupils on Outside Reading 

The checking of supplementary and collateral reading is a difflc^ il t prob- 
lem. Various methods of checking are in use at the present time. Written 
tests, written reports, oral tests, oral class reports, discussions, briefs, 
outlines, summaries, digests, and notebooks have been made the medium 
of testing the pupil s work in outside reading. The relatively large amount 
of reading that should be done in the social studies makes all these various 
methods of testing rather burdensome to both the pupil and the teacher. 
One of the best ways of checking is by means of reading cards. Many 
schools have them printed. The card includes places for the name of the 
pupil, the date, the reference read, the name of the author, the title of the 
book, and the exact number of pages; Room should be provided on each 
card for the pupil to write a few lines giving briefiy an idea of the subject 
of his reading and his reactions. Pupils may turn in their cards every week 
or every month, or else they may keep them until the end of the term. The 
practice of turning them in every we^ so that the teacher can check them 
and then return them, is the b^ method and is in use in many schools 
today. Another means of checking often used is the book report The fol- 
lowing information is usually required; pupil’s name, date of report, date 
when book was read, name author, title of book, number of pages in the 
book, number of pages read, brief summary, and pupil’s reactions to the 
book. If the school a mimeographing machine, forms can be made on 
standard-size paper so that pupils may place an account of each reading 
on one sheet. 

Hme should be taken oexasionaDy in the classroom to bear individual 
reports on assigned readings. These should not be read, but the pupils 
should be encouraged instead to speak without notes. Supplementary or 
collateral reading assigned to the entire class can be made the basis of a 
worth-while discussion. By such methods, the teacher can get an idea of 
the general efficiency of the outside reading done by the class as a whole, 
as wen as 1^ certain individual pupils in the class. NaturaOy, the teacher 
will on i^ose who he knows have read certain books that potain to the 
unit under discassioii, m order Chat they might make an added coatribu- 
tion. For example, if the teacher was referring to certain economic condi- 
tions in tire country and knew that one of the pupils bad read about that 
topic, it would be the best fype of teaching to have that pupil give his 
reactions, hideed, if this is exterzsivdy doue, the teacher can get a good 
idea of the effect of the reading. 
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Summary 

The amount and character of written work in the social studies are con- 
ditioned by the method of instruction used. Written work carefully as- 
signed and well accomplished is of \'a]ue because it plays a part in the 
pupU's mastery of the subject and is a means of judging a pupil’s ability 
and progress. Written ivork should be very infoimaJ in the junior high 
school and may include ima^aiy letters and editorials, simple themes, 
outlines, briefs, summaries, plays, and poetry, as well as elementary note- 
books. In the senior high school, the work should be more formal and 
difEcult. It may include more elaborate outlines or analyses, book reviews, 
advanced summaries, digests, notebooks, and a term paper. One of the 
dilBculties connected with WTitten work is the problem of grading, for 
secondary-school teachers usually have too many pupils to teach. A good 
rule to follow is that no more written work should be assigned than a 
teacher can grade. Another problem confronting the teacher of the social 
studies concerns his responsibility for well-spoken and well-written Eng- 
lish in his classes. Althou^ many plans have been tried for securing a high 
standard of English in social-studies classes, the general practice in grad- 
ing examinations and other vsTitten work is to consider only subject matter 
and to pay no heed to the English employed. In all clasnvorl^ however, 
the teadier of the social studies should demand a high standard of English. 

In recent years, new methods and procedures have produced a new 
conception regarding the quantity and quality of reading necessary in the 
social studies. Such aims as the deselopment of good reading habits and 
tastes, the stimulation of judgment, and training in independent reading 
and thinking have resulted in provision for wide reading in courses in the 
social studies. Among the problems connected with a reading program 
are the selection of suitable reading material, the amount of outside read- 
ing that should be required, and the use of source material. There is dis- 
agreement as to the value of historical fiction. The right use of the best 
historical fiction can make the study of history and other social studies 
real and vivid. Pupil interest in outside reading must be cultivated. Enthu- 
siasm must flow from the teacher, and certain devices to create interest in 
outside reading should be used from time to time. 

Another difficult problem is the checking of supplementary and collat- 
eral reading. Many schemes are in use at the present time. The reading 
card, which is turned in periodically by the pupils, is widely used. Outside 
reading assigned to the entire dass can occasionally be made the basis of 
class discussion, whereby the teadier can get an idea of the general effi- 
ciency of the work of the class io this respect. An effective reading program 
requires the use of a variety of references, which in the cities and larger 
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towns can be secured from pubb'c libraries if the school library is deficient. 
In many smaller communities, however, which do not have good library 
facilities, the problem of working out an adequate reading program is more 
difficult 

Questions 

1. Give examples of the kinds of eSective written uxirk that may be required in the 
junior high sebooL 

2. Work out B plan of written work for junnv and senior high school, beginning 
with simple work and proceeding to the more intensive and formal work of the upper 
^ades. 

3. Distinguish between die use of the not^nok in junior and senior high school 

4. Discuss the problem of grading written work. 

5. Give arguments for and against requiring a fonnal term paper fiefore a pupil 
leaves high school 

6. In grading an examirution in histoiy, should a pupil be penalized for misspelling 
words and (or using ioconect EogUsh? Give reasons. 

7. Why is so much emphasis laid upon outside reading at the present time? 

8. Distmguish between supplementary and collateral reading. 

9. Discuss the selection of oiderent Qi>es of reading maierial 

10. How should source material be uMd in teaching history? 

11. Give the argueneots for and against the use of hisCori^ fictioa in teaching the 
•octal studies. 

12. How may interest be developed in outside readiag? 

13. Cite the various means of tesbng or cheddng supplementary and collateral read* 
hig. Which is the beet means? 
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CHAPTER XV 


VISUAL AIDS TO TEACHING 

Afaking the Soaal Studies Concrete and Real 
Teachers of the social studies have a wealth of illustrative material at 
their command which they may use to make their work possess life, color, 
and interest. It is true that some of the means used in the elementary school 
will have to he cast aside as soon as the pupil reaches the junior high 
school, because changes are taldng place in his life, a fact that sets 
adolescent youth, with his new personal consciousness of himself, apart 
from the child of the elementary sdiooL Such concrete aids to the ima^a- 
tion as paper folding, paper cutting, the use of cardboard and corrugated 
paper, dre use of day or plasticine, and the employment of the sand table 
will generally have to be disregarded as a means of maldng events or ideas 
a L'ving reah'ty to the pupil Many other aids, however, can be used to 
advanUge in order to inake the sodal studies conaete and real 
Writers in professional journals and speakers on educab'oaal subjects 
have often restricted their discussions of visual aids to the techniques and 
values of the projection of Elms. As a result, there is danger that a restric- 
tive concept of visual education may arise. In many cases, an impression is 
left that visual teaching can be accomplished only through the me of difier- 
ent kinds of films. Actually, every type of teaching device by which the 
pupil learns throu^ the sense of vision is a visual aid. 

Witidn the scope of visual education, tberelore, must be included tert- 
books, manuals, pamphlets, bulletins, and periodicals, as well as maps, 
globes, charts, diagrams, graphs, pictures, drawings, cartoons, museum 
collections, mid m^els. In wdl-balanced teaching programs, every type 
of visual aid should be used as far as it is necessary to do so. In planning 
the course, the unit, and the daily lesson, each visual aid should be taken 
into consideration and applied wherever essential This is necessary if 
high levels of teaching and learaiag are to be achieved. 

The Use of Maps in the Teaching of History and 
Other Social Studies 

All educators and teachers agree that maps should play an important 
part in the teaching of history. The chief purpose of the use of maps in the 
study of history is to train pupils to fix in mind place relationships. Two 
261 
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thin gs are involved in realiziDg locatioa: (1) a sense of direction and (2) 
a concept of distance. To tallt about the LouisiSDa Purchase without 
knowing the ertent and locatian of Txwusiana or to discuss the future of 
Germany without locating that country makes for ha^ and indefinite 
teaching. Maps may also aid the pupil to visualize phases of history, and 
they may bring out the relaticinslup between history and geography, which 
is essential to good teaching. 

Since maps are merely diagrams that usually represent certain physical 
areas of the surface of the earth, they require interpretation and under* 
standing. The formal use of maps tends to monotony and creates a dis- 
taste on the part of the pupil for such a study. Many pupils see in a map 
nothing more than a map. The wise teacher, in such cases, will appeal to 
the pupil’s own experiences — his geographical environment and traveL 
Airplane maps, covering a large territory, on which by close scrutiny rivers, 
creeks, buildings, and houses may be distinguished, are of aid in training 
pupils to see more in a map than mere iircgulax lines, marks, and names. 
To gel Oie pupil to realize that back Of the map lie cities, towns, villages, 
and countryside is of great importance to an intelltgeDt study of the geo* 
graphical background of history. 

Three genei^ types of map are used in the study of history. The con- 
temporary map depicts the land in its present state of development, includ- 
ing the present political boundaries of countries. The historical map shows 
the country at some earlier period, as for example, America in 1750, which 
would mclude the possessions of England, France, and Spain and would 
be entirely different from the America of today. A third type of map is 
that based on the knowledge of the people of a particular period. For 
example, the voyage of Columbus is better understood after the pupil 
studies Toscanelli’s map, which was used by Columbus. Elarly American 
history becomes more intelligible when the pupil understands the eariy 
maps used by explorers, which contained their ideas of the size and shape 
of UiC country tl^t lay beyond the frontier settlements. 
y The relationship between history and geography is so close that there 
should be a constant use of maps in the teaching of history. Historical 
events happen in some particular place at somo specific time. The influ- 
ence of environment upon people is extremely important, for it conditions 
their industry, habits, customs, ideas, and social life. Such features as 
mountains, rivers, plains, and dimale frequently influence or determine 
the direction of important historical movements and events. In a study of 
exploration, discovery, and colonization, the information furnished by the 
map Is almost as important as the facts of history. Maps then servo as an 
aid to put into concrete form certain important aspects of the story of hu- 
man activity of the past. 
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The eguipment of the classnx>m should iDcIude maps. History canoot 
be taught well without them. The lack of maps in a history classroom is 
similar in some respects to the lack of apparatus and instruments in a 
physics or a chemistry laboratory. One of the chief merits of a good wall 
map should be its simplicity. The ordinary wall map usually contains too 
much information and is therefore confusing to the pupils. The teacher 
should bear this in mind and nrake the study of maps as simple as possible. 
Historical wall maps should be constandy utilized in order to emphasize 
the physical and place elements of history, for indifference to map study is 
a common weakness in history teaching. 

Maps carefully sketched on the blackboard by the teacher may be used 
as outline maps and may contain a minimum number of facts. Such maps 
are of great aid in driving home certain important points. Occasionally 
pupils may be called on to locate on the outline some important city, 
river, or mountain chain, or to point to the place in which some outstand- 
ing event happened. The pupil should possess very defiiute knowledge of 
the geography asked for, ia order to give accurate ixxformatioo. In such as 
exercise, his mistakes will subject him to the criticism of the class. His 
place may be taken by another when be fails. Such exercises, used occa- 
sionally, are incentives to careful study. Blackboard outline maps may 
now be obtained from many publishers. They are made oa slated cloth 
and constitute a 'roU-up* blackboard on which is the outline of the map. 
A later addition to commercial maps is the whitomaterial, washable 
cnitline map. Such can be hung on the wall; and as various colored crayons 
can be used on them, they have an advantage over blackboard maps. They 
are valuable in impressing on the minds of pupils a main fact or idea; and 
as they are washable, they may be used constantly. 

The maps in the textbook used by the class deser\'e serious study. Most 
textbooks now contain an adequate number of maps wisely chosen. It is 
the duty of the teacher to point out tbeir value in connection with what 
is being studied and also to help the pupil interpret them. Like wall maps, 
they often contain too much infonnatioa. Attention must be directed to 
only a lew lacts at one time. Occasionally, when their importance wanants 
it, they may be copied by the pupil outside the classroom. The chief rea- 
sons for having the pupils draw such maps are: to make a deeper impres- 
sion On them by the addition of motor activity to visual and oral activities, 
to maVp. important maps in the textbook more intelligibly and to encour- 
age the study of maps. 

Many teachers require pupils to work out a series of maps by copying 
them tom textbooks or atlases, by filling in outline maps, or by making 
maps from information supplied by the teacher, textbook, or reference 
books. Frequently such exercises constitute a work of art and represent 
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much time spent It is true that sldll in map maldog has been developed, 
but often little more than this is accomplished. The pupil, when examined, 
frequently shows that he has not leamel much else. Without the map, for 
example, he cannot tell where the American froi^er was in 1700 or where 
the boundaries of the United States were in 1821. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, maps should be carefully studied, and occasional tests should be 
given, requiring the reproduction of important maps from memory. An 
excellent exercise is to assign for study a map in a good atlas or in the text, 
explaining carefully the points to be thoroughly learned and announcing 
a time when a test will be given requiring the reproduction of the map 
and the information assigned from memory. The results expected should 
not be more than a sketch map, but one showing that the material is under- 
stood and that visualixation is fairly accurate. Consideration must be 
given to pupils who are not visual-mirided. The work of reproducing maps 
from memory may be begun in an informal way in the junior high sdiool 
and should be made an important part of history in the senior high sdiook 
Outline maps save die time of drawing maps and are especially useful 
when only geographical locations and physied features are to be placed 
on them. Ihey may be obtained from publishing houses, or stencils of 
maps may be bou^t, from which the school can mimeograph as many 
copies as desired. The use of water colors, crayons, or colored inks on out- 
line maps makes possible the filling in of boundaries, routes, invasions, 
explorations, and movements of population. Care and selection must be 
exercised not to require the filling in of too many maps. In addition to two 
or three that are completely drawn, not more than eight or ten outline 
maps should be required to be filled in during the work of one year in 
history. The use of such maps for tests is discussed elsewhere. 

It must be remembered that map work is an aid to learning and not an 
end in itself. If a pupil has learned a fact well, the drawing of a map is 
superfluous and the time spent might be profitably used for further study. 
Map work is an excellent device in daiifying vague and hazy ideas that a 
pupil may have concerning certain facts or in emphasizing certain points 
that the teacher deems essentiaL 

Tbou^ the chief purpose of maps is to teach a realization of location, 
they may be used for many other purposes in teaching the social studies. 
They may show population density over certain areas for definite periods 
of time; they may depict the TOte of presidential elections; or they may 
iadicats ths sources or the distnbutioa of lae say psrdct^sr 

time. In fact, any information that can be measured and located may be 
placed on maps. The importance of these maps in the social studies is e\’i- 
dent, for their chief value lies in th^ appeal to the eye. Such are obtain- 
able in wall-map form from many publishers. 
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Globes, Charts, Diagrams, aad Graphs 

As a map depicts the reproduction of a flat surface, it naturally may 
create a distortion in the minds of pupils, especially in its violah’on of lati- 
tude and longitude. The size of areas and the locations of countries and 
continents in relation to the world are often hard to comprehend. For this 
reason, a globe is an indispensable aid to pupils. Naturally, more use will 
be made of it in the junior high sdKwl than in the senior high school, espe- 
cially if there is emphasis on geography in the lower schoob. Yet even in 
the senior high school, the teacher should make constant use of the globe. 

The value of charts, diagrams, and graphs also lies in their visual ap- 
peaL In the teaching of history and government, charts and diagrams may 
well illustrate such subjects as the structure of the federal government or of 
state governments, the development of the English Parliament, or the 
growth of German unity. The work may be done as an original exercise, 
the iixfonnation being gathered and wo^ed out horn textbcwks and other 
sources, or ebe the completed work of others may be copied, in order to 
deepen impressions. In all such exercises, simplicity must be insisted on, 
for there is always the danger of malaDg charts and diagrams too elab- 
orate, complex, and complicated. 

In the teaching of hbtoiy, a time dmt b usually worth while as a help 
toward gaining the time sense, whidr b generally a diBcult accomplbb- 
ment Little headway is generally made by the pupib in the elementary 
school in the development of a historical time sense, and therefore the task 
b one for the teacher in the junior high sdiook A chart Ibting the outstand- 
ing events of the epoch or period of hbtoiy being studied and showing 
the place of the particular period in its proper sequence in the hbtoiy of 
the world b a valuable aid in developing a tune sense in pupils. The 
blackboard, of course, may be used to the same end. The time line on 
which periods of hbtoiy are marked off may be drawn on the blackboard. 
Some teachers advocate the use of a line of twine on which pictures or 
names of the outstanding events of each period are tied or pegged. A chart 
in (dironological outline foim, which permanently occupies an entire side 
of a room, be filled in from time to time, and b of great value in de- 
veloping a sense of time. 

In the teaching of economics, and in the other social studies to a lesser 
degree, the use of diagrams, graphs, and statbdcal tables is extremely im- 
portant. These devices are very helpful to a clear understanding of com- 
plicated facts and relations and are coming into such general use that 
pupib ought to understand them and know how to use them. Diagrams 
and graphs should be studied in order to locate certain specific items of 
information anri also to understand Uieir hill significance in connection 
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with the subject studied The pupil should also have plenty of opportu- 
nity to work up and present statistical material in the forms of diagrams, 
graphs, or tables. Tl^e may indude line charts, bar or block charts, cir- 
cuit or pie diagrams, picture diagrams, graphs, and curves, as well as 
tables of figures. 

Pictures as an Aid to Teaching 
Pictures may be made an important aid in teaching the social studies, 
especially in the junior high scbooL Picture impressions are powerful and 
can be used to interpret language although, in turn, they must be inter- 
preted ihrou^ language. The teaching value of pictures, however, needs 
critical evaluation; and the teacher must keep in mind the instructional 
purposes that pictures may serve. 

The educational results of picture study are diScuIt to measure and are 
often greatly exaggerated Interest may be de\'eloped through the use of 
pictures, but frequently such interest is only spontaneous and soon dies 
down. Pupils also are usually content to spend time looking at pictures as 
an alternative to a vigorous use of the imagioatioo unsupport^ by pic- 
torial representadoo. On the other hand, the careful study of pictures, 
when rightly directed, may stimulate interest, aid the imagination, and 
play an important part in teaching. Many a worthy, lifelong ideal has re- 
sulted from a pupil's interpretatioo and understanding ol a picture. 

Pictures should be large enou^ for tbe entire class to see clearly. Many 
series of excellent pictures, large enough for claaswoik, may now be olv 
tained In some cases, such as the portrait of an important personage or an 
outstanding leader, the comments of tbe teacher to tbe class may be suS- 
cieDt. Usually more than the teachers explanation is necessary. The best 
way to use such pictures is to prepare carefully a list of questions based 
on tbe picture, its meting, its ch^cters, its detail, and its background 
which may be made the basis for discussion and interpretation by the 
pupils. If this procedure is followed, the chief criticism of tbe use of pic- 
tures in the classroom — their trivial entertamiDg value — is overcome. 

The chief essential of a suitable picture for use in teaching tbe social 
studies b its accuracy. For this reason, copies of famous paintings must be 
ruled out, except as works of art. Tbe much-venerated picture, "Washing- 
ton Crossing tbe Delaware," is a fanciful representatioa of a famous event 
in which many of the details are historically incorrect. Though such pic- 
tures have other valuable uses, they should not be used in teaching the 
social studies, except for critical purposes. Pictures that are inaccurate and 
unaulhentic portraits may be used occasionally for criHWCTn, but their use 
should be limited o'cn for thi« purpose. 

Pictures in the textbook are trften neglected by teachers and pupils. If 
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they are good, they deserve to be studied. Time should be spent on the 
most importaot ones. After an examination of the details, the pupils should 
be asked to describe the meaning and significance of the picture, together 
with its interpretatioQ and application to the text Although American text- 
books in history have contained illustrations for many years, pupils have 
not been encouraged to study them as they should. 

Picture books or picture atlases should be used in history classes. For 
many years there was no equivalent in American history to the BUderbuch 
or Biiderailas of Germany, or the Album historique of France. Today, 
however, there are some excellent published collections, as J. T. A dame 
(£d.) Album of American History (4 vols.) and tbe'Tageant of America* 
Series (15 vols.}, which should be available to all pupils studying Amer- 
ican history. For a study of the history of European countries, picture 
books may be obtained in this country. The Picture Book of British His- 
tory, by S. C. Roberts, is an example. 

Pupils should be encouraged to collect picture post cards and pictures 
from magazines and newspapers that apply to the subjects that they are 
studying. In this way, the teaching of the social studies may be vitalized 
and the interest of the pupil inerMsed, Pictures of the excavating of an- 
edent cities, of the signing of the Treaty of Versailles, of the Unit^ States 
Supreme Court in session, of Eliis Island, of the New York Stock Exchange, 
of the tenement sections of our large cities, of wholesale and retail mar- 
kets, of giant dams, and of watenvays ^ve life and color to the social 
studies. In collecting material of this kind, the pupils must be taught to 
discriminate. Pictures that are poorly presented or those which contain 
sensational subjects should not be included in the collections. Many pu- 
pils take great delight in preparing scrapbooks containing pictures and 
illustrative materials on a topic or a unit 

Source pictures that include genuine reproductions of old photographs, 
drawings, or cartoons, culled from old magazines and newspapers, are of 
value in teaching history. The cartoons, the quaint dress, the old customs, 
the peculiar manners, and the strange buildings of a past age arrest the 
attention of pupils and may be used with great effect Contemporary pic- 
turesof streets in Philadelphia or New York in the eighteenth century can 
give a better idea of certain phases of life during that period than can be 
gained by the most elaborate verbal or printed description. 

Blackboard Work 

The blackboard should play an essential part in the teaching of the 
social studies, not only because most adolescents learn more easily by 
visualization than by any other means of instinction but because black- 
board work may assume a multitude of forms. Such work is valuable for 
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emphasizing important points of the lesson and in fixing them in the minds 
of die pupils. The method of instruction naturally determines the amount 
of time that should be devoted to blackboard work, but provision should 
be made for it by both teacher and pupil in all methods. Even in socialized 
recitation and supervised study, the aim and outline of the work should 
be kept continually before the and some time be given to individoal 
blackix)ard exerdses by the pupils. 

A proper use of the blackboard is not hard to develop. As in almost every 
phase teaching, there is much room for individuality in its use. The 
teacher may maVf» it serve for many purposes, including all types of ques- 
tions, outlines, summaries, maps, graphs, and sketches, which may be seen 
and studied by the entire class. Proper names that are not familiar to the pu- 
pils should be written on the blackboard and pronounced; all difficult words 
that are new to the pupils sbould be written, pioncnmced, and explained. 
The principal points of an assignment may also be noted on the board, in 
order to xziake sure that the new work assigned to the class is dearly un- 
derstood. 

The teacher who can sketch will hold the attention of the class. The 
work to be effective does not require perfection in art Even if the teacher 
does not have this ability in any degree, there is usually a pupil who excels 
in drawing and who will gladly aid in the work. Generally all such work 
should be done before the class period. All outlines, unless they are being 
built up together by teacher and dass, all questions, all assignments, and 
in fact all ^ written blackboard work of teacher should be done be- 
forehand. Writing is a slow process, and the attention of the class is soon 
lost if it has to remain idle While the teacher is at work at the blackboard. 

The use of the blackboard by the pupils is invaluable. Sudi individual 
work is important because of the self-activity and self-expression that it 
affords. Pupils enjoy blackboard work and, thiou^ practice, they can be 
made to express their ideas upon it in a careful, orderly manner. An ex- 
cellent way of finding out the weak points in the understanding of work 
prepared by the class is to send a number of pupils to the bladcb^d, giv- 
ing each one a question to answer on tbe work assigned. A fairly accurate 
idea of the pupiTs preparation and his understaiuling of tbe lesson may 
be obtained in this way. Tbe answers may be made the basis of dis- 
cussion and criticism. Tbe powers of class criticism can be de\'eIoped by 
such procedures. The lesson can be made interesting and easier to remem- 
ber when written before tbe class and read by indi^ual pupils, and the 
d i s c us s ion over disputed points affords a means of impressing facts and 
ideas, as well as offering t^ics for oral debates. If the entire cannot 
be sent to the board at one time, those remaining in their seats should bo 
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kept busy by the teacher s questioning them or assigning them reading or 
written work. The work of the pupils at the board should not be taken iq> 
until all have completed their work and have returned to their seats. Then 
one by one, the pupils are on to read their answers; and in turn, the 
class is called on to criticize and discuss ead answer. 

Blackboard work may frequently be assigned for a new lesson. A few 
pupils can be assigned simple maps, diagrams, graphs, outlines, a list of 
names, or short paragraphs which are important to the assigned lesson and 
which they will be required to place on the board at the next class period. 
At tim beginning of the new lesson, these pupils should be sent to the 
board to place on it their assignments from memory. It is obvious that only 
the brighter students should be given such relatively difficult tasks. 

The importance of blackboard work as an aid to teaching should not be 
minimiTfid. Qassrooms should be equipped with sufficient blackboard 
space. AH work done by pupils at the b l a ckb oa r d should be criticized and 
discussed by the or at least be commented on by the teacher. A high 
standard must be iosisted on, for the lack of serious effiort on the part of 
some pupils might tend to destroy the value of such wo^ and set unfor- 
tunate examples for the rest of the class. 

The Use of Motion Pictures and Projeaed 5dli Pictures 

The rise and progress of motion pictures have been rapid. Many in Eu- 
rope and the United States contributed to the Invention, but it was in 1893 
at the World's Fair in Chicago that Thomas Edison's kinetograph, the first 
successful motion picture machine, was exhibited. The rapid dcNTlopment 
of motion pictures in the field of amusement from the opening years of the 
twentieth century is familiar to the present generation. The first attempts 
to use motion pictures in the schools for distinctly educational ends dates 
from the period of the First World War. Although talking pictures were 
introduced into the world of amusement in 1927, tbey did not make any 
noteworthy contributioa to the work of education until after 133L 

Soon after the first attempts to apply motion pictures to educational uses 
in the schools, many believed that this forzn of vinial instruction would 
supplant all other methods of teaching. Even Edison expressed this view. 
Many articles were written and much was said about the value of motion 
pictures in education. According to the new oithusiasts, the time con- 
sumed in the educatis-e process would be cut down, textbooks would pass 
Out of existence, and hi^y trained teachers would no longer be required. 
The prophecies were not fulfilled, and a saner riew of the use of motion 
pictures in education has been generally accepted- The motion picture 
in any form cannot be more a visual aid. But as an aid it has much 
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value, for from it the pupil may reedve an emotional and concrete basis for 
mental abstractions that is often more adequate than collateral reading or 
reference work. 

Since children see motion pictures quite early in their lives and usually 
in the theater, the idea of entertainment is likely to be uppermost in the 
mind of the pupiL He may regard viewing fiinis as entertainment This 
presents an advantage and a possible psychological problem. The advan* 
tage is that it introduces study subjects as a possible field for broader en* 
tertainment The problem, however, is to make clear rhat certain phases of 
education call for concentrated and serious study. There is no royal road 
to a broad, balanced educatiom 

Motion pictures can be made a real visual aid in the schools. They may 
be used in any subject where action ts an important factor in gaining a 
clear idea of the subject Next to the cost of a tm chine and the rental of 
films, which many schools cann<^ afford, the chief difficulty has been the 
impossibility of obtaining many filnx definitely correlate with school 
subjects. Some films have been made for school use that are perhaps inter- 
esting and entertaining but not particularly applicable to the subject 
taught Many also have not been made from &e pedagogical point of 
view. The poor quality of most of the projectioD obtained from school 
equipment has alM added to the difficulties of the general use of motion 
pictures in schools. Much has been done within the last few years to over- 
come the difficulties of produdng films of direct educational value in the 
different school subjects and also to provide better machines and equip- 
ment that seboob can afford to buy. 

The making of historical Elms for use in schoob b increasing. The study 
of history, especially, can be made Hearer and more comprebensive if pic- 
torial representations are well done, but it b also possible to make histor- 
ical scenes grotesquely false. Many of the historical films designed for use 
in school have bc^ of the latter type, and theb use has done much to dis- 
credit the use of films among teasers of the social studies. Among the ef- 
forb in the past to produce wottb^wfaile films for school use have been the 
production of such films as the Yale Chronicles of America Photoplays, 
which are historical dramas setting forth important developmenb in 
American bbtory. The accuracy of the cvenb portrayed in these film< has 
been passed on by historians, and the supervbioo of the dramatic parts, as 
well os the photography, has been the work of eiperb in th es e fields. Ex- 
periments have conducted in many places with a view of developing 
a tcHuuque lor using hidorical films to determine fh^ir actual value in 
visual education. 

Many films have been produced in recent years suitable for the non- 
histori^ social studie s . Smne of these arc czc»»ling]y well done and may 
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prove a valuable aid for the alert teacher; they may be obtained from a 
variety of agencies. Almost e\'ery conceivable subject has been utilized: 
travelogue, industry, crime, immigration, race, depressed classes, conserva- 
tion and reclamation, unemployment, housing, transportation, and agri- 
culture. 

In the use of motion pictures in the schoob, the first question that arises 
is whether the film can be used more elfectively in the classroom, where 
numbers are small, or in tbe auditorium, where large numbers are present. 
In the teaching of history and other social studies, it is evident that many 
advantages are to be obtained bom the classroom use of motion pictures 
rather than from their use in the entertainment atmosphere associated 
with large gatherings in the auditorium. In some states, laws require that 
motion pictures be projected bom a fireproof booth. Where it is impos- 
sible, therefore, to show the pictures in the classroom, tbe individual rlg« 
must be taken to the auditorium to see the picture. The ‘nonfiam'' film , 
which b not explosive, has now been developed successfully, and because 
of this, laws requiring fireproof booths for projecting motion pictures have 
been changed. The difficulty in regard to showing motion pictures in the 
classroom has thus been solved. Tbe ideal is to show pictures having edu- 
cational values to small groups only. 

Opinion is divided as to whether motion pictures should be shown at the 
intr^uction to a lesson or at its close. Whichever procedure is followed, a 
desirable "mental set* on the part of the pupib b essential The teacher _ 
should see the film beforehand; be should know its contents and under- 
stand what values he expects the pupib to get out of it. Thus, before the 
picture b shown, the lesson should be introduced, an atmosphere con- 
ducive to the learning process created, and the pupib instructed as to what 
they must look for in ^e picture. Comment should rarely be made while — 
the film b being shown. Such remarks as seem necessary should apply di- 
rectly to the scene being shown. Some advocate that tbe film be stopped to 
emphasize some important point or to examine detail Tbb b generally not 
advbable in hbtori^ pictures, as it distracts bom the story and the action. 

It may be advbable to stop a film in order to point out important scenes and 
pictures. After the motion picture has been shown, there should be class 
dbcusslon, with the pupib expressing their thoughts and opinions freely- ' 
This will serve to aid the pupils in oiganmng the new information gained, 
in correcting misapprehensions, in developing the interest created, and in 
making the knowl^ge, ideals, attitudes, and other outcomes more per- 
manent 

Much has been claimed for the use of motion pictures, not only in hb- 
toiy, but in the other social studies as well It has been stated that Che 
proper use of motion pictures in tbe sdioob b the best way to portray life 
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in movemesl^ whether of the past or the preset Th^ stimulate the im- 
aginatioQ of the pupils and arouse interest that leads to increasing mental 
effort They aid the memory, help in assimilation, and haw many other 
values, because they present material doser to reality than the presenta- 
tion of the tea^ier, the text, or the reference boohs. As to the place motion 
pictures will occupy in die teacl^g of the social studies and in schoolwork 
in general, only the future fan teU. The expense has been the chief factor 
in preventing geieial use of this excellent visual aid. 

The teacher may obtain suitable films from many sources. The various 
departments of the federal government have many that are available for 
the schools. Many states have such a service in their departments of edu- 
cation for use in their respective states. Industrial and transportation com- 
panies have films for pidilic use that are hl^ in educational value. A 
nmnber of universities have film libraries where schools may obtain films. 
Besides these, there are the commercial distributing companies. Some col- 
leges, such as the University of Wisconsin, the University of Minnesota, 
Ohio Slate University, Pennsylvania State College, College of the City of 
New York, Cornell University, and others, have organized film service for 
schools. The result of this has been to place at the disposal of the teacher 
educational films at little or no cost Many of these may be borrowed with 
so expense other than tiansportatioo charges. Others may be secured at a 
low rental charge. 

Inasmuch as films have to be ordered well in advance, it will pay the 
teacher to plan ahead of time the sdection he wishes to obtain during the 
school year. He can then order suitable films to be delivered at the ap- 
proximate time when they will fit in with class discussion. For example, if 
a t ea cbg plans to take up a study of the Monroe Doctrine 'during the first 
week in February, be c^d ord« the film "Our Monroe Doctrine" for a 
specified day of that week. A wise and alert teacher will order his Elms 
during the summer vacation. Needless to say, up-to-date schools should 
have a place in their budgets for the rental of fili^ 

The t e a ch e r should spend some time in discovering what film^ are avail- 
able for school use. An excellent list of film^t may be found in the Educators 
Cuide to Free Films. This volume is revised annually by Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, WiscoDsin; it costs six dollars a year. A new 
edition is available at the beguming of each school year. Another worthy 
publication in this field is the Educational Edm Guide, formerly the Edu- 
cntian&l Film Ctaolog, pukAisbed Vy tbe H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York. This also is revised annually. 

The stereopticon and photo^aphical sensitive glass slides (3S by 4 
inches) can be used to advantage in teaching the social studies. The still 
picture enables the details to be noted and studied. It is especially valu- 
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able in projecting the pictures of buildings, statues, mins, paintings, roads, 
bridges, dress, weapons, and scenes of various binds. This means of visual 
instmction is of service especially in illustrating phases and scenes of an- 
dent and medieval history, but it may be used to advantage to show any 
concrete object, as well as map<^ paphs, rhartt , 

A more recent development in projecting pictures is the 2- by 2'indi 
slides, which are positive transparencies on SS-mm. film, masked and 
mounted in cardboard or between glass. This type of slide is becoming 
popular because color pictures can be obtained at low cost, and teachers 
and students can even make their own slides; besides, these slides take up 
much less room than the large g hss slides and are easier to handle and to 
store. 

Filmstrips (or slidefilms, or stripfilms) are made up of twenty to a 
hundred or more pictures printed on a roll of film of SS-mm. width to be 
projected by a specially oonstmcted madune. Explanations of the pictures 
are often superimposed or printed in separate bames. Usually a teacher's 
guide accompanies the fihmtrip, to aid the teacher in his explanations. 
Some of the latest fiimstnps are accompanied by recorded lectures, and a 
number include dialogue and indigenous sound. A wide variety of 2* by 
2‘lach sL'des and also filmstrips can be obtained from such compasues as 
the Society for Visual Educadoo, Chicago, Illinois, 

Television 

Television has great possibibties as an educationa] medium, but the 
schools have not yet us^ its services to any extent The first public tele- 
vision broadcasts were made in England in 1927 and in the United States 
in 1930, but in both cases the programs were experimental Telecasting on 
a regularly scheduled basis began in the United States in 1939 in connec- 
tion with the opening of the New York’s World Fair. During the Second 
World War, however, there were many inteiruptioQs in the service. After 
the war, the establishment of an increasing number of television stations, 
the organization of new programs, and the rapid sale of television sets 
brought the new medium into the homes of millions of Americans and 
be^n (o modify habits of living. As television becomes mechanically per- 
fected and is extended into all sections of the nation, it will take its place 
as a most important medium of communication and of education. 

Since television’s popularity among teen-age youth is growing at the 
expense of movies, radio, and reading, according to recent surveys, there 
is a need for the guidance and supervision of pupils in the viewing of 
programs. Few homes mainfain regular sdiedules and most teen-ageis are 
permitted to view programs izzegiilaiiy during any period that ^ey are 
otherwise unoccupied. In many homes, however, pupils are allowed to see 
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TV programs only after the completioa of school homework. It is unfoitu- 
nate the number of good educational programs lags far behind in the 
race with programs of cowboy, murder, and puppet shows. As more at* 
tention is givoi to education on television charnels and as programs im* 
prove, teachers of the social studies, especially, should point out and stress 
the best educational programs ar>d gjve some time to discussing them and 
using them as aids to learning. 

E^eriments in the use of televisioD for classroom purposes have been 
madfi in se\'eral cities, especially in Baltimore and Philadelphia. Programs 
have been telecast to a selected number of scdux>ls in these cities and les* 
sons in science, geography, music appreciation, current events, and world 
affairs have been given through Uie new medium at scheduled times. 
However, relatively small sums of money have been spent on such experi- 
ments throughout the coanizy. Hie cost, together with mechanical and 
legal limitations, has prevented the use of television in most schools. 
NVhere a classroom can possess a television set, speeches of prominent per- 
sons and historical events can be viewed and used to motivate and pro- 
mote learning. .Many educators look forward to the time when television 
will be an important phase of school instruction. \Vhile television may 
make its greatest contribution is music and the other arts, telecasts should 
aid greatly in the effective learning of instructional materials in the social 
studies and other Eelds of Istowlcdge; 

Drawings and Cartoons 

The drawing of pictures and cartoons by pupils as aids to the social 
studies is advocated by many teachers. Diagrams, time lines, charts, 
graphs, and maps made by pupils are forms of drawing and have a place 
in the work of the social studies. The question as to whether or not pupils 
should spend much time in drawing pictures in courses in the social studies 
is a debatable one. Drawings may be of two kinds: (1) copying from pic- 
tures and (2) original drawings. Sketching from copies is relatively easy 
for most pupils. Such work has value. Sketches make an appeal to the eye, 
and their execution conforms to the principle of *leanilng by doing" and 
demands attention to detail, which is helpful in imparting re^ty to a sub- 
ject. The chief objection to this work is that pupils mi^t spend too much 
time and labor on drawing whidi possibly mi^t be spent more advan- 
tageously in study. 

A few pictures simply but carefully sl-ptrhwi r^n brighten a notebook 
and thus add to a pupil’s interest in the social studies. Such work should 
be left largely to the discretion of the pupils. When drawings are under- 
taken, the teacher should require cotain definite results. Drawings should 
contain essential features and not a superabundance of detaiL After tney 
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have been copied, they should be described in writing and the reason 
gi^'en for the choice of the drawing. The significance of the sketcdi in rela- 
tion to the work of the student in the social studies should be emphasized 
and not its conception as a work of arl 

The original drawing ought play a part in the social studies. Pupils can 
visualize certain phases of a subject that is being studied and put down 
their impressions in the form of a sketch. The results may be fanciful or 
e\'en distorted, but the teacher will find out what the pupil’s conception 
of a subject is. Many teachers have been successful in work of this kind, 
especially in obtaining results in the form of cartoons. Suggestions may be 
given to the pupils by the teacher. For mstance, in a junior-high-school 
dass, a teacher made the suggestion that Napoleons sdiemes were far- 
reaching in character and might be likened to an octopus or a ^ider. One 
of the pupils drew the picture of an octopus, each of the tentacles repre- 
senting one of the Corsican’s schemes, and each tentacle tightly grasping 
the victim of that scheme. Many other examples of individual work along 
these lines may be found. Individuality of taste and originality of expres- 
sion may be encouraged in this way. 

School Museums azul Collections 

Among the many articles that can be used to make the sodal studies 
concrete and interesting are: Indian arrowheads and implements, old let- 
ters, and early newspapers. Much historical material of this land is resting 
under layers of dust in attics and in many other places all over the country. 
^Vhea teachers of the social studies call on their classes to bring such ma- 
terial to the classroom for Ulustrative purposes, the amount that appears 
is often surprising 

In a few high schools, successful attempts have been made to secure 
such articles for the school museum. In seme cases, the owners give it out- 
right to the school; in other cases, the material is lent, usually for an in- 
d^nifp time. A worth-while museum, however, requires at least a small 
amount of space and some glass cases. Often the difficiilties in obtaining 
these make a school museum impossible. NVberever it is possible, howei-er, 
the worth of a museum, containing remains of the past that have been care- 
fully selected for their historic interest and classroom value and not be- 
cause they are mere cuzioaties, cannot be overestimated. A weD-cuganized 
museum which contains objects to illustrate different periods of the past 
will lesxilt in greatly increased interest in the social studies. 

The use of materfal bom the past to illustrate phases of the social studies 
requires careful planning on the part of tlm teacher. The exhibition of an 
article or of articles to the must be accompanied by a discussioa or 
an explanation that will lead to a better understanding and a greater ap- 
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preciatiOD of the life and times of tibe period from which the article came. 
This method, rightly used, will bring \*aluable results; for it is teaching by 
illustration, but here the illustration itself is a part of the past that it 
represents. 

The teacher will do well to collect materials of the present that may aid 
him in vitalizing the subjects. Quite often, commercial museums are glad 
to provide samples for use in the schools; for example, a display of cotton, 
bom the raw material hlled with seeds down to the finish^ product. 
Among the items rec:eived from such sources are samples of iron ore, hard 
and soft coal, various types of rock formations, tea leaves, glass sand, and 
the products from various grains. Teachers should encourage pupils to 
bring to materials that may prove useful in studying a subject Fre- 
quently, parents are in a position to secaire many of these articles and are 
glad to find that their children take an interest in them. It is surprising 
bow much c^ be obtained for school use. Such materials, bowe\'er, shcnild 
be selected because they have classroom value and not bec:ause they are 
mere curiosities. For example, in a class to problems of democracy, such 
items may be utilized as salcs-tax tokens, foreign coins, stock certificates, 
Negro newspapers, Communist newspapers, lal»r journals, circulars, pass- 
ports. Social Security cards, legal forms, police records, ballot sheets, po 
Utical notices, and government publications. 

The school museum might indude models made by the pupils. Medieval 
history, in particular, ofi'ers ezeeUent cppportonities for such work. Models 
of casdes, manor bouses, manors, chur^es, monasteries, medieval shops, 
armor, and windows may be carved in wood. A unique way of making 
models is with the use of soap, but care should be taken to see that soap 
companies do not commercialize on the activities of the school for their 
own gain. Other forms of historical models may be made in strip wood, 
fretwood, and cardboard. 

Pupils who have the ability and the desire to make models of various 
lands should be encouraged to do so. All such work should be done out- 
side the classroom, in order that it wiD not interfere with regular studies. 
Elaborate models require considerable time and much labor. From the 
point of view of learning by doing, the pupil's understanding is not de- 
veloped any more by making elaborate models than by making simple 
ones. Simple models, fairly well made, have an appeal to eye and never 
fail to arouse interest They are therefore of ^ue to the ola« and an 
addition to museum. In the classroom, fliey be made the object ol 
discussion. For example, a model of a battering ram may illustrate the 
strength of feudal castles, whidb in turn tan be made the central theme 
in teaching phases of life during the medieval period. Simple models, and 
not elaborate or complicated ones, therefore should be encouraged, for 
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they are of as much value as the elaborate ones in aiding the development 
of the mental conceptions of a pupQ in a natural way. In many spools, 
there is cojxelatioo between histoiy and manual-training departments in 
accomplishing this work. 


Sununary 

Widiia recent years, the interest in visual aids in education has grown 
to such a considerable extent that attempts are being made in a scientific 
m anner to determine the degree of their effectiveness and the best means 
of presentadOD. In the teaching of history, the use of maps is essential, es- 
pecially in developing a sense of direction and a concept of distance. 
Classroom maps, blackboard maps, map exercises, and a globe should be 
utilized in the teaching of history and in the other social studies as well. 
Charts, diagrams, and graphs should also be given an important place, 
especially in the nonhistorical social studies. Pictures should be employed 
as an aid in conveying ideas, for picture impressions are powerful Series 
of pictures, textbook pictures, and picture collections can be of great value 
if properly used and the pictures well interpreted. The use of the black- 
board, both as a visual aid and for pupil seU-expression, is invaluable. A 
most important visual aid is the motion picture. A few decades ago, en- 
thusiasts believed that this form of visual instiuctioD would take the place 
of all other methods of teaching. A saner view is held today, and motion 
pictures have been made a real visual aid in many schools. Even today, the 
demand has not been suScient to warrant the outlay of money necessary 
to produce man y instructive and historically accurate films, but an excel- 
lent beginning has been made Television has potentialities as a visual aid. 
Among other important- visual aids are drawings and cartoons, which are 
advocated by many teachers. School museums also may serve a useful pur- 
pose if the collections and models are carefully selected for their educa- 
tional values. Visual devices of many kinds may serve in making the ab- 
stract concrete and in arousing interest in studies that would otherwise be 
unreal and dulL 

Questions 

L Defioe visual aids and give the chief reasons for their use. 

2. What ate the (o) various types of maps and (h) various classi£eatians of maps? 

3. Wi/ is a tnowj^ge ol related geograpb/ important in the study of history? 

4. To what eztmit can charts, diagrams, and graphs be used in the various sociai 
studies? 

5. Why are pictures, jsoperly presented, an important aid to teaching? 

6. T the most important uses of the blackboard in teaching the social studies. 

7. What pocedures should be followed in using motiaa pictures as a visual aid? 

8. What are the arguments for and against the use of motwa pictnres in acUiols? 
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9. Show bow Ukvbion can be used as a visual aid at present 

10. To what extent should drawings and cartoons be used in teaching the soda! 
studies? 

11. What are the chief purposes of a museum? Upon what basis should the 

selection of objects be made? 
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of ridicule. These qualities of growing youth inleifere somewhat with the 
expression of the dramatic instinct, which is vigorous before these changes 
occur. In the senior hig^ s^ot^ therefore, dramatization must usually be 
formal and conv03tionaL Instead of using their own w'ords, the pupils 
cover their feelings of self-consciousness by learning and expressing the 
speeches of diaracters. They are still interested in action and movement 
and for this reason, dramatization deserves a place in teaching the social 
studies in the upper grades of the secondary school. Frequently, such 
work must be dirked to a particular end, as, for instance, a contribution 
to some special celebration or participation in the work of the school as- 
sembly. 

In a classroom play, there is no need for stage settings and scenery. The 
blackboards can represent forests, and a cleared space can become a mar- 
ket place. The emphasis is placed on action, gesture, expression, voice, and 
interpretation rather than on clothes, scenery, and setting. Those who take 
part may be chosen by the class, but the teacher must take care that the 
same pupils do not monopolize aH the actirities. Generally a class selects 
the most popular pupils, \vitb bttle regard for the ^nlues to be achieved 
by both actors and class. Characters should be chosen as appropriately as 
possible. Thus from the begiuoing, an opportunity is presented for discus* 
sion which gan include anal^Tis, judgment, and planning. 

The making of the Constitution of the United States lends itself to dra* 
matization, especially in the junior high school. Extracts from the sources 
should be read by the entire class. The important phases of the Constitu* 
tional Convention can be learned from Madison’s Notes and fr om other 
sources,* After the characters are chosen to represent the leading members 
of the Convention, parts should be learned. The scenes of certain sessions 
that were highly dramatic may be presented, or the work as a whole may 
be summarized and portrayed. The opening scenes, the choosing of Wash- 
ington as president of the Convention, the struggle th-tr resulted in the 
compromises, the withdrawal of the dissenting members, the appeals of 
Franklin and Hamilton, the completed work, and the signing of the docu- 
ment may be made the basis of diamatiziog important e\'ent of our na- 
tional history. 

Such historical events in American history as the signing of the May- 
flower Compact, the purchase of T.miidam the Lewds and Clark expedi- 
tion, and such phases of colonial experience as hfe on the frontier, colonial 
schools, and the commercial pursuits of the seaboard towns axe a few of 

* Tbe records of the Coos entioa and moris snppleineitaiy -ma y he foin>d 

in^tixFamnd (E^), The Eecords of the PeJeral Conceniim (4 sols. New Haven, 
1911-1937). 
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the subjects that may be used to coahine the dramab’c instinct inherent 
in the pupil with the essentially dramatic scenes of history. 

Incidents for dramatization might well be chosen from the field of biog- 
raphy. Pupils of high-school age have an interest in individuals. Their 
acquaintance with noble characters of the past and present will create a 
desire to be like them. Scenes in the life of one man can present much of 
the history of the period. Phases of the life of Washington can be used to 
depict much of the history of the last half of the eighteenth century. Wash- 
ington the siirv’cyor, the lieatenanl; the country gentleman, the general, 
and the president of a new republic may be made the basis on which to 
present much of the history of our country during its most crucial mo- 
ments. The customs, the language, and the mannerisms of the period can 
be brought out in the dramatization, giving atmosphere and reality to the 
study. Other characters, such as Pranldin, Jefferson, HamOton, Lincoln, 
Roosevelt, and Wilson, may be taken as the pivots around which certain 
phases of history can be dramatized and taught. 

Care must he taken in the choice of historical material for dramatiza- 
tioo. Certain events cannot be acted in the classroom. Indian attacks and 
massacres, battle scenes, deathbed scenes, and executions must not be 
considered. There are also certain scenes where the physical conditions 
under which they are attempted make them ridiculous. Washington’s sol- 
diers shivering and starving at Valley Foige, although a dramatic situation 
in Itself, is not a good Incident to dramatize in a well-heated classroom. 
Neither can Paul Revere's ride or Wasbiagton crossing the Delaware be 
properly presented in the atmosphere of the school But a weaith of his- 
torical material suitable for classroom plays and dramas can be carefully 
selected through good taste and common sense. 

After an outstanding event or phase of history has been dramatized by 
a class, the most important part of the work follows. Questions wisely 
chosen by the teacher should open up wide discussion. Questions as to 
how the powers of the national government under the Confederation dif- 
fered from those of the present national government and as to the reasons 
for the insistence on a Bill of Rights are problems that might be drawn 
out of a presentation of the Constitutional Convention. Thus the dramati- 
zation may be made the central point of the discussion. The forward reach, 
the backward look, the bindmg together of historical incidents, and a 
clearer understanding of the scenes of history may result if historical inci- 
dents are acciuately and properly dramatized. 

Not only can plays and dramas be used advantageously in depicting and 
teaching the episodes of history, but they can be given a place in teaching 
the nonhistorical social studies as wdL The varioxis activities of national 
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and state government, the procedures of our courts, the phases of indus- 
trial life, and the attributes of good citizenship are a few of the aspects of 
the nonhistorical social studies in whitdi many incidents may be found that 
are particularly adapted to plays. 

The chief criticisms directed against the use of dramatization in the 
high school are that it takes up too mudi time and that it generally leads 
to stressing minor points and less important aspects of a subject It is the 
duty of the teacher, however, to sec that time is not wasted through the 
use of any method. He must choose material that lends itself to dramatic 
tise and that is important enough to be presented. If. through dramatiza- 
tion, human experiences can be thoroughly understood and relived, it is 
well worth spending time on it, even in preference to teaching a large 
number of facts that are unreal and vague to the pupU. 

Short classroom dramas and plays, written by pupils, are often excel- 
lently done The teacher should stimulate the writing of short dra m as, 
plays, and dialogues. In such exercises, pupils can bring out their ideas of 
a character, an event, or a phase of history. In the junior high school, the 
work must necessarily be simple; but in the senior high school, the highest 
type of artistic production should be encouraged. This work may be done 
by individual pupils or by several of the most capable pupils, selected 
to write a play for the class. Such an exercise is a means of self-expression, 
as well as an aid to learning facts and ideas. The results of playwiiting by 
pupils are often remarkable. 

A. form of dramatization well adapted for use in both junior and senior 
high schools is the tableau. Since tiie tableau is an acted play without 
words, some attention must he paid to costume and scenery. Preparations 
that are too elaborate, however, will defeat the aim of the pageantry by 
destroying the simplicity of school exercises of this character. The work 
of preparation should be done outside the classroom. \Vhen all is ready 
for presentation to the class, a pupil should introduce the scene by reading 
or tcIUog the story or its meaning. If there are several scenes, connecting 
statements may be made between them; and at the close of the tableau, a 
summary should be made. Tableaux, well prepared and presented occa- 
sionally, can be of much value as an aid to teacdiing. 

The Use of Poetry and Music in Teaching the Social Studies 
A generation ago, pupils were required to memorize much poetry. To- 
day the opposite extreme has been reached, and little rote work is required 
in the high school Still there is value in having pupils memorize a few 
selected poems which are histmically accurate and express in appropriate 
rhythmical language high ideals, especially devotion to justice, liberty, 
and human rights. In the junior high school in particular, a few carefully 
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selected poems in history courses should be memorized by all pupils. 
Longer historical poems should be assi^ed as supplementary or collateral 
reading; /or the imaginatioa ol the poet can create a picture of past days, 
and history can be made less dull, less vague, less shadowy, and therefore 
more reaL 

As in the case of historical fiction, the historical poem aids the pupil to 
realize the events described and ^ves an air of reality to the past The 
same argum«it that we have applied to the use of historical fiction in the 
schools can be applied to historical poetry as welL Scattered through the 
best poems are graphic and iOununatiog word pictures which, if learned, 
can never be forgotten. For example. Pope sums up the splendor of an- 
cient Greece and Rome in a few words: 

. . . the glory that was Greece 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 

^Vho can forget these lines if they have once been really learned? Or 
again, poetry that summarizes phases or periods of history gives interest 
and atmosphere to the study of history. An excellent illustrarion of this is 
lCipliDg*s Puck of Pack’s Hill, in which two English children, standing on a 
Sussex hillside, learn much of the history of England from Fuck as he 
points Out to them the marks of the past within reach of their vision. Few 
textbooks containing historical poetry have appeared in our country. The 
teacher, however, can choose and assign the historical poetry ^m the 

many volumes found in almost all libraries. 

Music, which has been a medium to express the emob'ons of man Rom 
the earliest primitive days, has not been used to any great extent by teach- 
ers of the social studies. The songs of nations are so closely related to their 
liistory that they at least deserve oonsiderab'on in a treatise on teaching 
the social studies. The teacher who can make use of music in the classroom 
uses a deeply emotional aid, enriches his subject, and enlivens his method 
and procedure. 

Teachers of the social studies are usuallymot trained to direct class sing- 
ing, which, at best, is a difficult task with adolescent pupils, whose self- 
consciousness is rapidly developing. The difficulty is increased by the 
changing voices of the boys. At times, however, this is practicable in 
junior-high-school classes and occasionally in the senior high school. Even 
though the teacher does not feel competent to promote group singing of 
the songs that have made histosy, th^ are many other ways of ma^g 
use of music in the classroom. In almost every classroom, there are a few 
pupils who have been trained to sing in public. With a little tact, the 
teacher secure the services of these pupib, who are generally willing 
to sing songs that will illustrate the phase of history being studi^ Hien, 
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The Value of the Debate in the Social Studies 

'The debate has been used as a method of instruction from the da}? of 
early Greece dowm to the present time. Differing views are held today as 
to the value and use of the debate as an aid in teaching the social stupes. 
Many still regard it as a valuable means of instruction, claiming that the 
debate trains the individual in the art of fluent expression, that it teaches 
self-conffdencc, that it aids in the development of self-control, that it de- 
velops reasoning power and |udgment, and that it affords the pupil a 
Lnowledge of parliamentary proc^ure. On the other hand, some oppose 
the use of the debate in the social studies owing to the great amount of 
preparation needed for the adequate presentation of a topic, the length 
of time required for collecting the necessary facts and arguments, the diffi- 
culty of choosing a really debatable topic upon which the opinions of the 
class are genuinely at variance and the relatively few members of the 
class who can take part in the actual debate. A skillful teacher, however, 
can direct the work of the class in this respect in such a way as to overcome 
these difficulties. 

In the junior high school, the debate should be somewhat elementary 
in character. The work of obtaining material in preparation for the debate 
should be divided among the pupils, as far as possible. The pupils should 
be told deffnitely what to look for and where to find the infonnadon. The 
subjects chosen must be interesdog and not difficult Pupils who do not 
take actual part in the debate should aid the leaders, not only in gathering 
the necessary informadon, but also in preparing the arguments and in 
making contributions by way of rebuttaL 

In the senior high school, the work should be conducted more formally. 
Parliamentary procedure should be thoroughly understood and strictly 
followed. Organized classes, having a president, vice-president, and secre- 
tary, are an aid to conducting successful debates. Informal debates within 
the school may be held between the boys and girls of a flats , between two 
sections of a fla« on the basis of some other lines of division, or between 
two classes. Debates between of different sclmols are very popular 

in some sections of the country. 

A debate on a past issue often has great value, but the discussion of 
a problem that hi a practical bearing on everyday life is usually more 
effective. Topics such as “Resolved England wus at fault in bringing 
on the American Revolution" or "Resolved that Alexander Hamilton ren- 
dered greater sravices to the nation than Thomas Jefferson" can be de- 
bated with success, interest^ and much value. But a debate on our rela- 
tions with South America, on the success of woman su&age, on the ef- 
fect of certain laws, on a community problem such as the necessity for a 
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new playground, or on the attributes of worthy citizenship is usually more 

vigorous and stimulating. 

Care must be taken in the jimior hi^ school not to select topics be- 
yond the grasp of the pupils. The material involved in debates must not be 
beyond their comprehension. The topics mentioned above are suited in 
general to pupils of juniot-high-school age. Such questions, hmvever, as 
die go\'emment ownership of railroads, the merits of the various schedules 
of a tariff, the monetary situation, or the tntemational organization for 
world peace should be left to be debated in the senior high scbooL 
In order to obtain satisfactofy results, pupils must be systematically 
trained in the methods of getting materials for debates. This naturally 
involves the judidous use of bibliographies, reference books, and periodi- 
cals. It means direction and planning on the part of the tcadier at certain 
intervals, hut not too often. The work of independent study in a rather 
limited field, such as the debate provides, is extremely valuable from 
many points of view. It demonstrates clearly to the pupil the value of ac- 
curate fads, teaches him the weakness of rumor, shows him the unreli- 
ability of many newspaper assertions, and releases him from bondage to 
the printed page. 

The Field Trip as a Means of Iiutructlon 
Pupils living in places rich in historic assodatioos should be given dre 
opportunity to visit and study these locations in connection with their 
schooKvork. Naturally, the study of American history presents this op- 
portunity. The study of local history will aid pupils to relive the past and 
will lead them to an understanding of the nature and significance of history 
as a whole. All over the country may be found places of historic interest. 
The older East has some advantages over the newer West in this respect, 
for dries like Philadelphia, Boston, New York, and Charleston and such 
places as Valley Forge, Braddocks Trail, Concord, and Lexington have 
a wealth of remains and memories from the colonial period. However, the 
historic associations of the countries of Europe are richer than those of 
our own country because the history of Europe goes back so much 
further. Monastic ruins, castles, and aodent cathedr^ belong to the old 
world and not to the new. AH communities, however, regardless of the 
time of their origin, have a history that is more or less important Pupils 
should be encouraged to explore historical sites and places; and if pos- 
sible, organized groups under the supervision of the teacher should visit 
them. 

The large classes of the present time make *hi» excursion or visit diffi- 
cult if not impossible, for zrrost hrgb-scfaool dasses in the social studies. 
Sudh visits usually have to be umfeitaken outside the regular school 
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penods, because of the arraagement of the high-school schedule. In an 
increasing number of schools, pupils are eicused from attending 
when an excursion is planned. \^cn a trip to a historic building or to 
historic grounds has been arranged, careful preparations should be made 
beforehand. The pupils must know the object of the field trip and for what 
they are to look. A successful expedition can be accomplish^ better with 
a small group. In the description gis-en by the teacher or guide, the pupils 
should not be confused by a multitude of details, nor should they be re- 
quired to burry. If they are well prepared to understand the significance 
of the visit and it is made without undue haste, the remains of the past 
will stir their imaginations and bring concreteness to the study of the ab- 
stractions of history. 

Visits to museums are an aid to the study of history and the other social 
studies. In the cities of our country and in many of the large towns, 
museums containing valuable coUectioos of historical material may be 
found. As an aid to teaching the itonhistorical social studies, as well, the 
field trip is extremely s-aluable. Trips to museums containing sociological, 
industrial, and oommerdal exhibit^ visits to courtrooms to observe legal 
procedure; the iospectioa of water worls; the tour of newspaper office; 
and the jouin^ through industrial plants should be accorded to select 
groups. As in all field trips, large dasses present many difficulties, includ- 
ing problems of time, distance, means of transportation, and discipline. 
A small group of selected pupUs may be sent on a hip occasionally with 
the intention of having tb^ relate their experiences to the class on dieir 
return. Such visits and reports are usually interesting and successful, but 
the majority of pupils rarely catcb tbe enthusiasm of the chosen few, 
since they have not bad the actual experience themselves. 

A word of caution is necessary in discussing the school field trip. Quite 
a number of sdiools are so emphasizing the trip that it disrupts the school 
program; consequently, the good that results from it is ofiset by the’Ioss 
in the total educational sebCTe. NatuiaBy, one leanu best by first-hand 
information and by seeing things in practice. This is the way in which 
children learned bdore fonnal schooling came into existence. However, 
life has become so complex that a formal institution is necessary for teach- 
ing the young. Children must be taught many things, not by actual ex- 
perience but through \'icaiious ex p eri ence. No one doubts the efficacy of 
the first method, but time is a factor. One could leam much about tbe 
tariff by watching a ship come in from overseas and onload its cargo and 
by then observing tbe work of tbe custom officers. Yet if such methods 
were used in all learning not much could be learned about the present 
complex world. In planning a trip, the teacher must take into account the 
entire school program and ask himself if the time taken for it i* cf greater 
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value the loss of time taken from the school subjects. This is im- 
portant, for many schools, under the guise of being progressive, have so 
encouraged trips that many classes — En glish, science, social studies — 
have vied in the number taken. The result has been the disruption of the 
school program to such an extent that the pupils have suffered. One 
schoolteacher aptly stated the problem when he said: “Between trips 
and extracurricular activities I have not had a full class during the entire 
school year.” Trips may be an aid to education, but they can never take 
the place of the school. 

Special Activities Connected with the Bulletin Board 
A bulletin board may be made a valuable aid in teaching the social 
studies. It should be well located, preferably near the door, where pupils 
may see its displays oo entering or leaving. It should reflect the kind of 
work taught in the social-studio classroom and be made a device to at- 
tract the attentioD of pupils, as well as to create and sustain their interest 
is the daily work of the class. 

The material designed for the buUetiQ board most be carefully selected 
by the pupils under the direction of the teacher, uith a view to the subject 
taught and the actual educational value of each paiticulaj item. News- 
papers, including local, metropolitan, and foreign papers, contain news 
pictures, rotogravure pictures, cartoons, and news items which may be 
clipped and placed on the bulletin board to illustrate topics that are 
timely and appropriate to the work of the class. Picture post cards, illus- 
trations from periodicals of various kinds, and posters, including those of 
the American Red Cross and other welfare organizations, are sources for 
the bulletin board. lUustiations that are poorly printed, sensational pic- 
tures, and artides that are not timely or appropriate destre^ the effective- 
ness of the bulletin board and should not be used under any circumstances. 

Itls not enou^ to post pictures, neves items, and posters on the bulletin 
board. The teacher roust call the attention of the da« to the material 
posted, and a limited though definite amount of time must be devoted to a 
discussion of the important topics. The connection between the topics 
posted and the work of the or the importance of the topics in rela- 
tion to the subject being studied must be pointed ouL If the material is 
carefully selected in accord with the ages, interests, and abilities of the 
pupils, the bulletin board can become a very valuable aid in teaching the 
social studies. 

The bulletin board must be kept up to date. Every few da^-s, new ma- 
terial should appear. The old material should be taken down, indexed, 
and filed where it may be kept for future reference. Large envelopes axe 
excellent for filing this material, whitdr can be referred to when needed. 
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The work of sclecdog the clippings brought into the classroom by the 
pupils may he put into the hands of a competent committee of pupils, 
which should be changed from time to time. This committee or a difFerent 
one can take charge of indexing and filing the old material. 

Like most teaching helps and devices, the bulletin board may be made 
a very valuable aid to instruction if care and thought are given to it by 
the teacher. It can be made so attractive and interesting that the pupib 
will look for new items on entering the classrtwtn. In th»c way, not only 
will more interest be manifested and specific items of infonnation be 
learned, but better teaching will result if topics of general interest axe tied 
in with the work of the dau. 

Education through the Radio 

hfuch has bees written during the past few years about the use and 
value of the radio for educational puqposes. In the classroom, the radio 
has not yet been used much as a means of instruction. The chief reason 
for this is found in the fact that few radio programs are arranged for 
school use. The difficulty of getting suitable programs at the ri^t time 
and the great amount of advertising that is broadcast preclude use of 
ndio in ^e classroom at the present time. Of course, certain scheduled 
events, such as a speech by the President of the United States, may be 
heard by classes with profit and utilized as a valuable educational aid. 
If the radio is to be m^e of value in the dassrooov the question arises 
as to how programs arc to be organized and who is to pay for such service. 
The experiment of fitting programs to school use or e\ eQ the broadcast- 
ing of educational subjects cannot be attempted without a large outlay 
of money. The general use of the radio in schools presents many pos- 
sibilities for broadening instruction, and only the future can tell what ad- 
vances may be made. 

At the present time, the radio offers much to the teacher of the sodal 
studies that may be utilized for educational ends. Many programs are 
presented in which historical events are dramatized. In the field of cur- 
rent problems, tire radio has much to contribute. Round-table discussions, 
debates, and forums arc offered, covering many subjects. Speeches are 
given on many topics. It is not «iough (o urge pupils to listen to good 
radio programs. The teacher must sp^cally draw attention to the in- 
dividual programs and create a desire in the pupils to hear them. Fre-' 
quently, pupils need only to be started on this means of education to in- 
sure a greater activity along these lines. The writer recalls one pupil who 
became interested in the programs of Town Meeting of the Air to such 
an extent that he listened to every one during the year and purchased the 
bulletin of each broadcast The teacher shwdd regard such activify as an 
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integral part of bis course, on the same plane as the reading of tests or 
other materials. If credit is ^vea for reading, certainly it should also be 
given for listening to worth-while radio proems. No doubt, in the fu- 
ture television may be destmed to play a more important role than radio 
in the field of education (see pp. 273-274). 

The Use of Recordings in the Classroom 
The improvement in disc recordings has opened up another avenue of 
teaching aids. Some film libraries have added recording divisions. These, 
together with other agencies, make it possible to obtain records suitable 
for secondary-school use in the social studies. Two of the largest distribu- 
tors of educational recordings are Educational Radio Script and Tran- 
scription Exchange, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C., and Re- 
cordings Division of the New Yoilc University Film Library, New York 
City, Several commercial companies also distribute recordings. 

Many records provided by these agencies are pla^'able on an ordinary 
phonograph at 75 revolutions a minute. Honever, a number of them re- 
quire a special machine, for toog-playiag records of 33Vs revolutions a 
minute, and others at 45 revolutions a minute are now b^g nude. For 
economy, and practical purposes, it is recommended that a tii-speed 
record player or phonograph be purdused for the classroom, so that the 
three types of records may be played on the same machine. 

Recordings can be u$(^ to arouse interest, to stimulate discussioo, to 
encourage further reading, and in general to motivate the pupil so that 
be will want to learn. Sodal-studies teachers are fortunate in respect to 
this aid, for there are numerous historical and documentary records avail- 
able (many free of charge) which help to enrich their instruction. 
Momentous events and addresses of the past have been dramatically 
recorded and narrated by professional actors. Speeches of famous men 
and women have been preserved on records for posterity. Such recordings 
can be of great value in bringing the past to life and in creating an interest 
in the present They lend vividness and reality to the learning situation 
and make history and the other social studies meaningful to the pupil. 

In utilizing recortlings, care should be taken to choose those which 
are appropriate to the age level and maturity of the dass. The records 
must be well correlated with the materials being studied and care should 
be taken to introduce them at the proper time. The teacher should pre- 
pare the pupils by giving them an understanding of the background. Of 
course, it is necessary for the teacher to have listened to the record be- 
fore the lesson in order to anticipate questions and to plan for follow-up 
discussions, lists of recordings may be obtained from the various agencies; 
one of the most complete books on the subject is Robert Miles’ Recordings 
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for School Use, whidi indudes a brief sunimaiy of the contents of the 
records listed, together mth a oitical evaluation of each. 

Recording and play-back equipment is finding a place in some class- 
rooms. Tbere are two tjpes of such equipment: (1) die me chanical ^"pe, 
which records a program on a disc, and (2) the magnetic type, whidi 
consists of wire and tape recorders. The wire and tape recorders are sim- 
ple and inexpensive to operate, like the disc records, they can be played 
back many times without any perceptible loss of fidelity horn the ori^nal 
recording. Unlike the riicc records, the program recorded on wire and 
tape can be erased by the simple prtxess ^ recording a new program over 
tl^ old One. 

In English classes, the recorder is valuable for training pupils in correct 
pronunciation and effective oral expresrion, thus affording an opportunity 
for self-criticisia. It can also aid timid pupils to gain confidence and en- 
oxirage them to participate in discussions. For sodal-stiidies 
worth-while radio programs, such as the Town Meeting of die Air and 
The United States in World Affairs, can be recorded out of sthool for use 
in tbe classroom. The recorder may also be used for class drama dzatioos, 
such as the signiog of tbe Declaiadon of Independence and the draAing 
of the ConstitutioQ, which offer an <^portuni^ for pupils to critidze thdr 
perfonnacce In order that they may strive to iisprove; 

Summary 

Dramatizadon may be used as an instnicdonal aid in junior and ’^inr 
bigh schools. Informal wurk can be accomplished in junior hi^ school, 
hut such informality cannot be carried into the upper grades because of 
the psycholo^cal changes that are taking place in tbe lives of the ptrpils, 
which result to a greater or lesser degree in self-consdousness. Drama tiza- 
don may be made the central point for the discussion of a unit and thus 
provide modvadon and inter^ Although too much dme can be spent 
on producing plays, subjects and events careful^ selected and produced 
will serve important educadonal ends. Wisely selected poetry, like his- 
torical fiedon, is of value in teadiiog Oye social studies because it can 
bring about an atmosphere of the past Musi(^ likewise, has a place in 
the t-1agcpy^in Xt is frs^ently difficult for the t eadi er of the social studies 
to direct pupils in singing the songs that have marie history. However, 
it may be possible to use a good phonograph, for which many musical 
record to illustrate and emotional^ history can be obtained. A knowl- 
edge of the famous songs of history should also be taught Debates pn>- 
virfo tbe for training piqiils in securing and evaluating material 

and in securing accurate facts. Ptepaiatfon for a debate requires time 
aTw< application, yet it may be made a valuable means of instruction. 
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Excunions and trips to museums and <rther places of educational interest, 
aldiou^ presenting difficulties, especially to large classes, can bring con- 
creteness to the abstractness of the social studies if pupils are well pre- 
pared to understand the significance of their visits. The classroom bul- 
letin board may be made the center of special activities of the entire class 
and a valuable aid to teaching, if care and thought are given to it The 
radio presents possibilities for broademng instruction. The difficulty of 
obtaining suitable programs and the gieat amount of advertising inter- 
fere with its general use in the classroom. Recordings are a new class- 
room aid; they are gaining in favor and present excellent possibilities for 
the future. 

Questions 

1. Discuss the various types of drainatization that can be used in jinsior and senior 
high sduxils. 

2. Why should great care be talceo in selecting subjects and malaial for dr amaHr a- 
tk)&? 

8. List the values of dramatizabOD as a classroom aid. 

4. To what extent shotdd poeUy and musie be used in leacbiag the social studies? 

5. Give the aigumests for and against the use of the debate in the sociaI studies in 
junior and senior high schools. 

6. What are the educative values of field trips and excursions tn museums and other 
places of edueauoual interest? 

7. Point out the difficulties and disadvantages of field trips. 

8. Show how the buOetio board in the sodal-studiea classoom can be made an 
effective teaching aid. 

9. Why have the schoob been slow to ubliae the radio in classroom instruction? 

10. Discuss the use of recordings in the leaching of history and the other social studies. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 
The Purposes of Testing 

Meastirement and evaluation have become an integral part of the edu- 
cational process and it is the responsibility of the teac^t to catty out 
all phases of a testing-and-evaluation program in his classroom. It is there- 
fore necessary for the teacher to understand the educational- and 
intelligence-testing movement To be successful, one must give much 
thought and time to this field 

One of the most important purposes of measurement and evaluation is 
the establishment of standards for promotion from one grade to another, 
for graduation, for certification, and for admission to college. High-school 
records are impotUnt because institutions of higher learning and business 
and industrial firms, to a large degree, select and place students and 
young workers on the basis of their accomplishments in school Such 
records usually show ability, adiievemen^ personality, character, and in- 
terests. 

Among other purposes of measurement and evaluation, that of guid- 
ance ranks high. Modem tests provide information about the pupil's rela- 
tive strengths and weaknesses, and such information, together with other 
data, may be used to assist in pupil guidance. Under the new plans, 
general-intelligence tests, prognostic tests, diagnostic tests, and special- 
aptitude tests, in addition to other types of measurement, provide a basis 
for directing the work of the pupil into the fields for which he is best 
fitted. 

Pupils tend to believe that the chief reason for study is to meet the 
demands of the teacher and the school The increased use of more nat- 
ural and objective types of measurements gives an indication of individ- 
ual growth in defined types of achievement from month to month and 
from year to year and therefore provides an incentive to effort by pupils. 
Through a well-developed testing program, pupils may see for themselves 
the progress of their learning adiievcments and their ability to apply 
their learning to life situations. The importance of a good testing pro- 
gram cannot be 
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Early Fomu of Examinations and Tests 

The histoty of testing may be traced backward in time to the earliest 
dvilizatioQS. In andeat China, competitive written examinations were 
used for selecting candidates to fill positions in the dvil service. Not very 
much is Imown, however, about the pradices of examinations during the 
andent and medieval periods. The idea of formal examinations, as de- 
veloped in the schools of Europe and America, originated in the medieval 
universities, which tested candidates for degrees. 

In our own country, there has been some form of testing the knowledge 
of pupils from the earliest days of instruction. The Latin grammar schools, 
which prepared students for the colleges and the universities, not only 
tested the memorization of Latin or Creek classics and other subjects day 
by day, but also gave examinations to discover the fitness of students 
to enter the universities. Aa early as 1&12, Harvard College stated the 
requirements for entrance and laundicd the difficult problem of coUege* 
entrance requirements, which has confronted educators down to the 
present time. Early examinations in our country were either ora] or writ- 
ten and consisted almost entirely in testing the memory of the student 
Oergymen, educators, and sisitois from other countries were often in- 
>1ted to give the oral examinatiaos. The nineteenth century marked the 
general acceptance of the written examination in the secondary schools, 
the introduction of the 'practical'' subjects by the academies and high 
schools giving thi< form of testing a great impetus. 

The origin of the recent movement in objective testing and educational 
measurement may be traced In its elementary form as far bad: as IS&l, to 
the work of the Rev. George Fisher of the Greenwich Hospital School 
in En glanA Thi« worthy teacher devised a book of scales containing 
samples of handwriting arranged according to meri^ lists of words for 
spelling arranged in their order of difficulty; and sample scales for mathe- 
matics, navigation. Scripture, knowledge, grammar and composition, 
French, general history, drawing and practical sa e nce.* He believed 
that pupd achievement could be measured according to his scales; and 
by such a method he hoped to keep schoob up to certain standards year 
after year. The plan was not generally adopted as Fisher had hoped it 
would be and it was not until after the opening of the twentieth century 
that such scales came into general use. 

*TUSfiueiim,eQiu2ruH^MafftsiaeofEdacaion.lMerature,at>dScieace,3{Ejiist- 
buT^ 1864), pp. 479—451. 
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The New Measurement Mosement 
The leader o^ the new movement of educational measurement was 
Dr. J. M. Rice, who during iJje troublous decade of the eighteen-nineties 
startled Uic educators of this country by suggesting that the results of 
the teacliing of spelling could be measured by giving to Uic pupib lists 
of carefully selected words to be spdlcd witliin a limited time. His pro- 
posal was greeted ss-itb ridicule sarcasm. Rice continued bis work 
in the face of great opposition and constructed tests for tlic measure- 
ment of spelling, arithmetic, and language. From that time to the pres- 
ent, ibe new testing mo% ement bas rapidly developed, and tneasnjcmcnt 
has been applied to almost all subjects. Opposition to the prindple of 
measurement in education has disappeared. 

The new movement got welt unda way after Thorndike’s Educational 
Psyc/to/ogr/ appeared in 1903 and bis Theory 0 / Mental orul Social 
ileasurements in 1904. For the first time, the thcoiy of educational 
measurement was presented. The elements of statistical method were 
placed within the gnsp of cducaton and teachers wlto had not been 
specially trained in mathematics or statistics. The years that followed, 
down to about 1914, mark the first period of the development of educa- 
tional measurement Many tests in the various subjects were constructed, 
and there was much experimentation. 

The rise and progress of the new movcmcDt of educational measure- 
ment have been due to many factors. The apparent defects in the tradi- 
tional method of testing were the chief of thesa The subjectivity in grad- 
ing the essay-type examination was cnipbasizcd by the proponents of the 
new movement Grades given on the essay-type examination, it was 
pointed out, were subject to two kinds of errors, constant and variable. 
The former is seen in the tendency of some teachers to give high grades 
continually and of others to give low grades. A variable error results 
from the natural tendency of compclent persons to vary in their judgments 
when they grade papers of equ^ worth, and it may be due to ^uuigcs 
in one’s physical condition and disposition at the time of grading, as 
weU as to one's attitude toward the various pupils. In the investigations 
of the grading of examination papers, it was shown that teachers varied 
widely in their judgments. While such grading was being criticized, the 
new techniques arose of constructing questions that required objective re- 
sponses made by underlining, checkiag, matching, numbering, or filling 
in a word or, at most, a phrase. Sinoe definite aitswers must be given, 
scoring has become mechanical and also objective. As a result of the move- 
ment, there has developed a higher conception of educational measure- 
ment and statistics, as weU as the standardization of tests. 
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In addition to the crib'cisins of tbe subjcctni^ of the essay-type ex- 
amination, other factors have played a part in promoting the new 
measurement movement The increasing number of pupils attending 
schools during the past generation the rapid growth of large school 
systems has e necessitated simpler forms of administration in all its phases 
including the work of testing. The desire on the part of administrators 
to make testing scientific has also aided the mos'ement Finally, the work 
of modem psychology in this field played an important part in giv- 
ing impetus to the movement. 

From about 1914 to the present time, the eipansim] of the measure- 
ment movement in education has been rapid. Many have entered the new 
field, and a large number of tests have bera constructed. With such a large 
amount of experimentation, it is not surprising some of the new tests 
have proved worthless. Many, however, are of value and have been stand- 
ardized. Most of the e^ierimcntab'on has been conducted in the elementary 
schools. Only within recent years have the tests been used in the sec- 
ondary schools, where the progress of the measurement movement has 
been slow. In this way, however, many mistakes of the eaiL'er years 
of experimentation have been avoided. The factors that have retard^ the 
movement in the high schools, especially in the social studies, include 
the idea of the donunatioo of the c^eges over the high schools regarding 
college entrance requirements, the sm^er amount of supexvision in high 
schools thaq in elementary schools, and the lack of a sharp definition of 
aims as well as conteirt of the higb-school subjects. 

£ssay-type Tests versus New-type Tests 

Much ma y ^11 be said for the use of the essay-^pe examination, es- 
pedalJy in the soda! studies. As employed at the present time, this form 
of test can not only a pupils general knowledge of a subject but 

many other things as well 'Interpretation, the expression of individual 
opinion, the comprehension of a subjdl as a whole, the interrelation of 
t^ics in a particular field, and the discussion of controversial subjects 
caimot be given by the pupil through the use of the new-type tests. The 
essay-type examination is admirable for these purposes. Although it may 
be more subjective fhan the new-type test, the essay form of examina- 
tion many other sdysntsges, lor nnly froro it can nea t nesiv gram- 
matical structure, paragraph unity, and spelling be measured. These fac- 
tors shonld count, at least to some degree, even in the social studies; for 
together with the results obtained 6om the study of a particular sub- 
ject, they maVg up, in general, a measure of intellectual achievement 
Objections have b«n raised that teachers in the social studies should 
not <T?ntidfT anything in examination but the subject matter of their own 
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field, because neatsess, grammatical structure, and spelling belong to 
the English This would be true if the social studies consisted of 
nothing but the learning of facts. Bot when the aim< of modem educa- 
tion are considered, these factors cannot be ne^ected in any of the c l asses. 

The chief advantages of Ae new-type over the essay-type test are: (1) 
The new-type test is more’ comprehensive than the essay-type test, since 
it is possible in thirty minutes to gjve from fifty to one hundred questions, 
instead of four or five. Any test is a mere sampling, and the pupil’s chance 
for finding in the range of questions those whidi represent samples of 
his knowledge increases with the number of items. The larger number 
of items in a test makes it more reliable. Many statistical studies show that 
reliability increases as the number of questions increase and at the same 
ratio. (2) The mechanics of answeitog are reduced to a mimmiim. The 
fillin g in of an incomplete form, the onderliniDg of a word, or the cir- 
ding of a number makes possible the larger sampling of questions. This 
economizes the pupiTs time and also the teacher’s task of checking the 
test. (3) For reasons already given, the new-type test is more objective 
than any other form. On the other hand, there axe some disadvantages: 
(1) The objective tests require mucd) greater care and much more time 
to construct (2) They do not provide the opportunity for training in 
organization or in the expresston of opinion or thou^L (3) They recpiire 
the use of mimeograph^ sheets, wi^ the exception of the true-false or 
recall, whkh may be dictated, but with limitations. Objective tests, many 
of them standardized, ran, of course, be purchased in printed form. The 
cost, however, makes it impossible for many schools to secure these at 
the present time. 

Standardized and Informal New-type Tests 
New-type tests may be divided into two groups: standardized and in- 
formal new-type tests. A standardized test is one that has been given to 
large numbers of unselected pupils in different parts of the country. From 
the results, 'grade nonns' are secured f rom the median score for each 
^ade. 'Age norms' are also obtained by assembling the scores <m the 
basis of the chronological ages of the pupQs. Informal new-type tests 
are objective tests constructed by the teacher. 

In comparing these two lands, certain advantages in favor of the stand- 
ardized tests are obvious. The norms that have been established enable 
the teadier to compare the work of his pupils with others. However, care 
must be taken, as the oonns that are general in nature cannot be used as 
a standard for pupils of all communities. Another advantage ean be 
seen in the fact that the tests are made by experts who are more proficient 
in test construction than the avesage teacher. As a result; they are more 
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reliable. Also, many standardized tests possess two equivalent forms, 
whidi enable the teacher to test the same group at different times. By 
such a prex^ure, pupil progress can be more accurately measured. 

On the other hand, the standardized test is open to ciitidsm. It may 
be questioned whether anyone but the teacher can devise suitable means 
of measuring the outcome that he expects to obtain as a result of his 
teaching. Teachers often differ in their emphasis; classes are different 
in their needs. Examinations, therefore, should be based on what is 
taught and not on what someone thinks should be taught. It would be 
foolisb for a teacher who docs not take up the social aspects of history 
to give a standardized test in whidi that phase is a factor. Teachers should 
evaluate critically such tests, in order to find those which will fit their 
needs. 

Even though printed objective tests and standardized tests cannot 
be obtained in maay cl the schools, owing to (heir expense, the teacher 
can construct his own and, through practice, perfect himself in the tech- 
nique of constructing and administering informal new-type tests. The 
part that these should play in teaching procedure will be discussed later. 
The general forms of the new-type tests will now be described. 

Recall, or Question-and-answer, Form. The simplest form of the new- 
type test in the social studies is the recall, or questioD-and-answer, form. 
It consists in asldog a direct question having one definite answer and is 
suited to the recall of the names of men and dates. For example: 

1. Who wrote the DecUratioo of Xndepeodeoce? 

2. In whftt year was George \VasluDgton inaugurated? ■ 

Various statistical studies show this fonn to be the most reliable of 
all forms of tests. 

Completion Form. In some ways, the completion form is similar to 
the recall type, and the names are used interchangeably by some writers. 
Strictly spe^dng, however, the completion form is that type of test in 
which a single-word or a phrase answer is required in two or more parts 
of the sentence, in order to complete it For example: 

The Declaradoa of Independence WM drawn up by in the year . 

It is perhaps needless to state that this type of test should be limited 
to the response of definite facts. 

True-false or Yes-no Form, The true-false form is the best known of the 
new-type tests. It presents a challenge to pupils in training them to 
scrutinize plausible statements in order to determine whether each is 
true or false. This form of test has been severely criticized on the ground 
that it is pedagogically unsound to place before the pupil an incorrect 
statement Critics of this form of test have stated that when true and false 
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statements are spread cnit before pnpiU, impressions of the false state- 
ments remain after schoolwork is done. It has been claimed thah since 
most pupils are \Tsualizers, sudh a test mi^t result in "a blur, a confu- 
sion, a mystification, from which the escape mayhap is by m ean s of a 
guess. . . . On the f amiliar principle that a lie tiavek fast and far, a false 
statement has at least as go(^ a chanoe to live on in the memory as has a 
true one." * This difficulty may be overcome by going over the items with 
the flact after the test ha< bera scored and returned to the pupils, point- 
ing out the true and the false statements. 

The chief criticism directed at rhi< form of test is that ihe^lement of 
'chance is highland that the pupils do mu^ guessing. This is true, as 
statistical studies show. In sev era! studies, the tme-false form is given the 
lowest reliability of all the forms analyzed. On account of this, a relatively 
large number of items should be placed in the test — at least from fif^ 
to two hundred statements — when this kind is not given in connectioD 
with other forms of the new-^'pe tests. 

StQl another serious criticism of the true-false form of test is that it 
\.U likely to refiect the personal opinion of the make^Io the social stupes, 
especially, pupils should be encouraged to reason, and judge inde- 
pendently. Therefore great care must be taken not to include in any state- 
ment the personal opinion of the teadier. To work out a true-false test 
including a targe number of items requires much thought, time, and inge- 
nuity. Some examples of the true-false tests are as follows: 

1. TbeU&UedSutesScprexQeOartJasbcc^areelectfdbytliepeopIe. T F 

2. Reveooe billi must origiiute in the lower house of Cougres^ T F 

The yes-no form is s imilar to the tme-false form, except that 'yes' or 
'do' must be underscored or cinded as an answer, thus: 

L Are the United SUte* Supreme Cooit Justices elected by the people? Ter So 

2. MustroesuebilhcmgmateiotbelloiBeofRepTesestatives? Tes Ko 

ifuhiple-choice Form. There are several kinds of multiple-choice ques- 
tiom. The simplest involve little more than recognition. For example: 
The Dcckration of lodepeod eo c e was Bgued ia 1763, 1776, 17S1, 1769. 

Another ^q>e of the multiple-choice form is as follows: 

The e st a Viil s hed by the United States in Puerto Rico in 1900 was most hhe: 

(a) our stale got'enuiKDti 

(b) oar federal govemment 

(c) our oU terntonal govenuBcnts 

(d) the old English form of colonial gmeramest 

The best-answer type of the nniltipie-choice form presents several sug- 

* C. A. DwKafT, “What li False about Tree and FalseT" EducattonoJ Method, 10 
(June. 1831). pp. 557-536. 
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gested responses, usually three to six in number, from whidi the best 
answer is to be selected. TTie chief advantage of this type lies in the longer 
statements possible and the securing of objectivity without restricting 
the solub'ons to one word or phrase. Some m^ers of tests claim that (this 
type may be used for examining judgment and reasoning poweQ These 
tests do not appear, however, to be more than a measiue of the ability to 
recognize a right answer. An example of this type is as follows: 

- Themosttvsgibleresi^olffzntiagmmeatben^ttowtebasbeeato 

A. bring about a higher in<val tone ia politics. 

B. prevent poorly quahfied can^dates from being elected to office. 

C. inorease the amount of social kgulation. 

D. increase the number of votes. 

£. ineiease expenditures for eductUona! purposes.* 

Klultiple-choice forms arc increasing in popularity in the social studies 
chiefly because of the high rating in reliability given this form of test by 
several studies. 

Time-sequence Fom. In hlstoiy especially, the time element is im* 
portant Not more than four or five items should be given in each ques* 
tion or sequence of this form, for one error might cause the entire answer 
to be wrong. The sequences or groups should represent varying degrees 
of difficulty. From its nature, this form should not be us^ alone but 
should form part of a test in which other new-type forms are included. An 
example of this type is as follows: 

Indicate the chronological order of the evenb in the following group by numbering the 

items 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

— ■ Kansas-Nebnarha Act John Brows s Baid 

— — Dred Scott Decision Linwla-Dooglas Debates 

- ■— Compromise of 1850 

llatdting Form. The matching form is best suited to measure the under- 
standing of relationships, including cause and effect. The following is an 
example: 

Place the number of each item in column 1 beside the name in column 2 that best 

corresponds with the item; 

Column 1 Column 2 

1. Father of the Consbtutioa Thomas Jefferson 

2. Spoils System 

3. Compromise of 1850 C. Calhoun 

4. Stales Rights Harriet B. Stowe 

5. Uncle Tom's Cabin Buchanan 

. ■ James Madison 

— Andrew Jackson 

* W. J. Micheexs and M. R. Kabnes, Ue^sming Educational Achievement (New 
Y«iii9M),p.l66. 
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A larger number of items are usually placed In column 2 than in col- 
umn 1 in order to prevent the correct solution to some of the items being 
made merely by a process of elimination. The cause-and-e0ect type of 
tbi^ form may be worked out as follows: 

Three of the foUowing events are the cause of the other one. Find the one which Is the 
result of the other three and it. 

1. Holy Alhance 

2. Monroe Doctrine 

3. Russian Cl*'"!* in North Amoica 
I I I 4. Re>'olt of the Spanish Ameiican ftnlnnu^ 

MisceUaneous Forms. Among other forms of tests, map tests should be 
used not only in geography but in the other social studies as vweU. Out- 
line maps can be utiliz^ to test the pupil’s knowledge of the location 
of historic places, famous dties. historic happenings, industrial centers, 
and a variety of similar information. Other tests that should be con- 
sidered and used by the teacher of the soda] studies include tests of 
interpreting maps, graphs, and cartoons and the analyzmg of a para- 
graph or more m printed material from a textbook or a reference book. 
The thoughtful teacher can devise a variety of tests that will be interest- 
ing to the pupil and will test the abili^ of interpretiDg and analyzmg, as 
well as a wide range of infoimatiOD. 

Attempts are being made to apply the new-type tests to the measure- 
ment of attitudes. Two difficulties immediately appear when attempts 
are made to measure attitudes. Pupils frequently give the response that 
they think the teacher desires, thus defeating the purpose of the test The 
end sought is also defeated when the pupil realizes the value of good atti- 
tudes and, in a test, will answer the questions correctly and yet, in actual 
life, will not bring that attitude to bear upon the problems that be is 
called upon to face. The following is an attempt in this direction: 

Oo attitude sca le s . . . the pupil is often asked to check for each item or 
statement the one of five responses which stales most accurately how he him- 
self feels about its Sfrongly agree. Agree. Undecided. Disagree. Strongly dii- 
ogree. 

No group should be ridiculed because of its religions practices. ( Tolerance. ) 

A school strike would be a good way to protest against an undesirable school regn- 
Ution. (School rules.) 

A student should pick up another students waste paper without being ss kM by 
the teacher. (School responsihtltfy.) 

No one should be expected to pay attentiOQ in to anything wbidi is uninterest- 
ing. (Courteiy.) 

A diSicuU task should be worked out a giDi^ of students. (Cooperation.) 

The chance to attend a school party th^ toe. (Social paitieipation.) * 

* IL R. Douci.asJ and IL IL Miu.^ Teaching in High School (New York. 1S48), 
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A pup3 in mch a test might do the opposite from his professed knowl- 
edge. It is doubtful whether the intangible elements that maVg up charac- 
ter will ever be subject to deSoite measurement This opinion has been 
summed up as follo^: 

In their efforts to measure eavirenmeDt conduct hones^, good citizenship, 
service, knowledge of right and wrong, self-control, will, temperament and 
judgment the testers are dealing with matters that are not susceptible of matbe- 
martcal description. The assignment of values to ethical and aesthetic ezpeii- 
ences is meaain^ess to contemporary Imowledge and tboughL* 

Little progress has been tnade in measuring reasoning power and 
judgment in the social studies. Few reasoning tests are objective in this 
Held and most of those which are objective require little more than 
recDgnizing the right answer. The same is true of the attempts made to 
deselop te^ of judgment The following is a part of one of the tests in the 
field: 

Hue a dteck after which you think is the wisest idea with which to com- 

plete the sUtemoxL 

L The statement made by Williaa Howard Taft that 'the admisistratico of oimioal 
kw ta the U.S. is a disgrace to osihzatioQ' should be 
la) kept Out of school testboob, becsose these books should not teach 
ctitkten of oat gavaomeat — 

(b) made lowwa to aO, as a chaSeoge to improve Amtricaa ouninal pro. 

cedn re. — 

(c) investigated by our oSoaU, but other otizais need not bother about 

it* 

A study of such tests raises the question whether or not they consist 
in anything more *hap lecoguizing the best answer. Howoer, the prob- 
lem of testing on'giaal thinkuig and judgment is being recognized, and 
much experimentation is taking place at the present time along these 
lines. The future holds much promise of success in this field. 

The foregoing items are usually induded in enumerations of new-type 
tests, but it is not necessary to limit them to these forms alone. They may 
be worked out in various combinations. Any question that can be scored 
objectively may be used if it is satisfactory in other respects. The ques- 
tions should be specific and not ambiguous, demanding a definite answer 
so tbat scoring may be objective. The mstnictions to each form must be 
clear and simple in order not to bewilder the pupil before he begins. 
Finally, questions should be representative of the znateziais of iastruc- 
tioa that they are supposed to measure. It can be seen by the preceding 
* American Historical Assodatioa. Commisaon eai the Social Stadia, Conefunonx end 
Reeommejitialiont,p~94. 

nnmnv., in the SoctflISftidict {P hiUdeTphia. 1923), p. 123. 
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discussion that little more than factual knowledge can be measured by 
these tests at the present time. 

The Best Form of Test in the Social Studies 
The new-type tests provide the teacher with a more effident measure- 
ment on account of their objectivity. Thou^ many adherents of the new- 
type tests advocate their use entirely, even to the exclusion of the old essay- 
type tests, it is evident hram what has been said that the best tests in the 
social studies are those which are made up of a combination of all, in- 
cluding ^pedally the essay-type, because there are certain traits that the 
new-type test does not measure. The following is an example of an in- 
fonnal test, which may be used in a course in American history in the 
junior high school for the first term: 


HiSTOJtT Exavcd<ation — J cNioR Hich Scbooi. 

Firtl Semester 

L From the list at the right of the page select the oaioea of t«-o men who wae praco- 
Ineot in the period u which th^ bved and write those aames mder the name of 
the penod in which they were promine&t: 

A. Period of Exploration and Discovery 


Magellan 
John Cabot 
Washington 
John Smith 
hlontoe 
William Pmn 
Paul Revere 
Walter Raleigh 
Peter Stuyvesant 

1 - Madison 

2. Wnte each name in the foUowing list tmda the colony with which was ass^ 
ciated: John Wmthrop; Sir Edmund Andros: Peter ^Iinuit; John Smith; Lord 
Baltnncve; John EodicoU; Cov-emor Dale; Sir William BerLel^; Peter StnyveaanL 
KlassachusetU Virginia NewYoik Slaiyland 


B. Period of Colonial Growth 

1 2 

C. Revolutionary Wat Period 

1 2 

D. Fust Quarter of the Nineteenth Century 


3. Number the following events in Iheardercd their happening: 
■ ' Stamp Act 

^ Defeat of the Spanish Armada 
Articles of Confederaboa 
■■ - New England Confederacy 

— D e c Uiat i o n of Independence 

4. Name the American leada connected with the followiog: 
(a) Wntieg of the Declaratioo of Indepeodaiee 
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(fc) D«fut 

(e) 'Hie EstabluhzDcnt of the Pint of the United Stales 

(d) Co mm a n d et-ia-duef of tbe Atnsicaa Army in tbe Rev'olutkin 

(e) Plot to deL%'er West Point into tK^ of tbe Bntub 

(f) Capture of Ticonderoga 

5. Some of tbe ftJJowiog statemrmti are a&d some are nTong. Afark those ohlcb 
are right with a T for true and those wfatcb ate wrong with an F for false. 

(a) Tbe Stamp Act increased tbe postage rate in tbe Araoican Colonies. 

(b) Wi Tli a m Pitt rfurnpy^ol the cause of tbe Colonists in tbe English 

Failiamest. - 

fe) The Colonirts dkl not object to <apevT«» fay England. . . — 

(d) "Ihe WnM nf Arritf^n^ ^ iKj* rV>LTff»tcft ■ 

(«) TbeTowiisbe&d Act was a dircKt tax. - ■ — , 

(/) Tbe Sugar Act caused smuggling. - — . 

(g) Eing George put capable men in oSce. _ 

fA) England did not punisb Boston for its ^ea Party.' ■ 

(i) Bobext hionis helped to win tbe Reinl&tion by lending money to 

tbe Colonial cause. 

{}) George Rogers Clark led an expedition to tbe Northwest during tbe 

Bevofutioa - — 

(t) Tbe new natkm received Florida by tbe Treaty of Parts. . — . ■ 

(l) France obtained a part of Canada after tbe Revobitioa. i ■— i ■ 

(m) 7beOrdinanc»ofiTS7p(tAldedaplaaofgo>saoeBffcrtbeN'crtb' 

West Temtory. — — 

(n) Patrick Henry faiored tbe ratifying of tbe Conibtcticaa. i — ■ 

(e) Tbe Constitotion authorizes the Proidail to appoint a cabinet ^ 

(р) Hamilton proposed that tbe foreign debt be p^ ■ ■ 

(f 1 Ceset tr^ to get tbe VS. to help France during the Freoch Bet*' 

olatioa. • i 

{ r) Ibe "W ^itVy Rebelboa' was caused by tbe got emment's fsbidding 

tbe farmers to make whisky. ■ — ■ 

(s) John Marshall was the £nt Cliief Justice of tbe Supreme Court. — ~ 

If) N’ew States were added to the Uaion during VVashiagtoas admizr- 
istradons. 

6. Draw a line under tbe word that maker tbe wsttenre true; 

(o) Tbe Quakers came from England. France; Spain. 

(h) The Declaratioa of Independence was signed in 1776, 17S9, 1781. 

fe) TiLg l?rtr» >iih».nj(i fcfi the PaoSc Ocean was flal h oa- Cahot Veqmdns. 

(d) In the HevoIoUon, America was helped by England, France, Cennany. 

7. What was the first form of gotfxnnaent which tbe Umled States adopted? ^^'bal 
change became necessary and w by? 

8. Write concerning the settlement of FainsyHania telling: (o) Reason for settling. 
(b) How the land was obtained, (e) Corenunent. fd) Treatment of the Indians. 

(e) Character of tbe population. it progressed so rapidly. 

9. Hie following questions arose during tbe malang of the Constitution: 

(с) How should tbe stales be represented in Congress? 

(b) Should tbe stales be counted in detennining tbe number of represeatativ-es? 

(o) By whoa should cammrrce be regultfed? 

(d) Should tbe slave bade continue? 

State what agreement was reached in each caa& 

10. WhatfourimpartantpowetsaregiventoGwg^eabytheOitistitutionf 
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The New-t^-pe Tests, a Jfore Efficient 
Measure of Acfaierement 

The new-type tests are a mere efficient means of measuring educa- 
tional outcomes, not only because of ri^eir objectirity, comprehensive- 
ness, and of adnunistration and scoring, but also because of the 
methods that the new mmement has de% eloped. For a study of 
statistical methods, the reader is referred to sued) books as H. H. Remmeis 
and L, Cage, Educaiional ileasuremeni and Evaluation, or to H. A. 
Greece, A. N. Jorgensen, and }. R. Ceiberidr, iieasuremeni and Evalua- 
tion in the Secondary School Xferely a few of the outstanding improve- 
ments will be mentioned here. 

The rank method, or rank order, has been made possible by the ex- 
tended srata of distribution that has resulted from the use of die new-type 
tests. By the rank method, a pupiTs mark is determined by his position 
relative to the other pupils of the class on a scale of distribution. Instead 
of a grade expressed in terms of percentage u-ith a passing mark of 60 
or 70 per cent, matks are assignedi ia terms of rank order. 'Ibis medsod of 
ranking pupils in the order of their adiievemests can be used in ccn> 
nectioQ wi^ the results of subjective tests, hot it is better adapted to 
tbe new objective type because of the possible wider range io the scores 
of the latter. 

‘Ibe median of a set of scores is tbe middle score when the scores are 
arranged in order of sire. This may be used not only to show whether 
an indiridual pupil is above or below the median of bis riacc but, if 
Standardized tests are used, to compare the median score of the grade 
with tl^ median scores of the same grade elsewhere. In order to obtain 
a more detailed comparison, the percentile system may be used. This 
makes it possible to locate pupils in several groups. The median of the 
upper half of the scores is found, and all the scores above this median are 
in tbe upper quartUe. AD scores below the median of the lower Tialf of 
the total scores are in the lower quaitile. Tbe middle half of the scares 
are those between the upper and lower quartiles. For a still more detailed 
comparison of the achies’ements of pupils, addiHnnal percentile marks 
are being used. In senne schools, the foSowing have been used: 99, 90, 
SO, 75, 70, 60, 50, 40, SO, 23, 20, 10, L Tbese thirteen percentile marks now 
make it possible to dassify a pupil in any one of thirteen groups. They 
make it possible ta say tlu^ a pupOhas a score furies than that made 
99 per cent of the pupils in his group, or that mad<» by 90 per cent of the 
group, and so on down the perccotiles. 

Sta ti s ti cal studies prose the idiabili^ cr unrdiahiDiy of th/» new-type 
tests, ai¥l many such studies have been Reliability, as applied to 
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statistical studies, means the extent to which the same scores are made by 
the same pupils io two or more trials of the test or similar tests. The relia- 
bility of a test is expressed in the terms of correlation, called the coefficient 
of reliability. The greater the objectivity and length of a test, other things 
being equal, the greater is its reliability. The term "validity,” which is 
also used in statisdeal studies, indicates the nearness that a test measures 
uhat it purports or is designed to measure. At present tests in the social 
studies measure little more than factual knowledge. 

Neiv-lypc Tests as Teaching Aids 

Examinations, tests, and quizes, whether oral or written, can be made 
to contribute to the efficiency of teaching. The new-type test is especially 
adapted for this. Naturally, a comprehensive test should be given after 
each unit of work is completed, but this is not enough. A five- or ten- 
minute test on the homework or study assignment should be given from 
time to time while the unit is being studied. Such tests, given at the be- 
guiling or at the close of the class period, will be an incentive to con- 
tinual, careful work on the part of the pupil, and the results can be re- 
corded by the pupil by means of a graph sheet in order to note his prog- 
ress. Through the use of short tests at frequent intervals, the teacher can 
discover weaknesses in his teaching and apply remedial measures. 

Such teaching tests can easily be given. At times they should consist of 
carefully work^-out, mixed new-type tests io mimeographed form. More 
frequently they may be given orally by the teacher in the form of true- 
false and recall tests, the ansu’er to be numbered and written down hy 
the pupil usually in one word. Each qu^tion should be dictated only 
once by the teacher, unless some unavoidable noise, such as a loud cough, 
makes it absolutely necessary to repeat it After each item is dictated, the 
teacher should wait a moment in order to give the pupils time to think 
and to write the answer. 

The marking of the tests would impose a hardship on the teacher if 
he were to do it all himself. There is no need for tffis, however, as the 
scoring can be done by the pupils themselves. Papers may be exchanged 
and marked as the teacher calls out the ri^t answer to each item. Cor- 
rected papers should be returned to the teacher and kept by him. 'His 
will permit the use of the same questions at some future time. If the 
teacher does not care to have the class score their papers, a pupil assistant 
may do so. with the aid of a key worked out by the teacher. Each pupil, 
however, should be required to keep a record of bis own scores as the 
tests are given from time to tini& He should be required to work out an 
individual graph and be given encouragement to keep his line on the 
upward trend, ^Vhen the unit of work is complete, each pupil should fig- 
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lire from his graph the average for the CDtire period covered by the umt, 
by dividing the sum of his scores by the number of tests taken. This score 
should be included in the entire adiiev’ement of the pupils. There is great 
value in having the pupil’s record visually before him as he progresses 
in the subject Then there is the opportunity to take home a weeldy re- 
port to parents, so that progress in that particular subject may be noted 
oftenei than at the end of eacdi month or at the end of the term. 

The Teacher’s Evaluation of the Pupil 
Educational literature contains many articles on the testing program. 
Much of it overemphasizes various aspects of the examination. The fact 
that two markers give a test a widely differing mark may be of little sig- 
nificance in the final evaluation of the pupiL It may serve merely to 
emphasize that teaching cannot be separated from examining. In con- 
sidering a pupiFs work in the social studies, many factors must be taken 
into account A single final examinatioD at the end of the term would be 
a poor means to judge the eotire work of the pupiL Daily work, unit ex- 
aminatioos, and periodic rjuizzes should all be recognized in making 
the eNaluatioo. The problem is furdier complicated by extra work done 
by the pupil If tv>'o pupils have about the same marks in examinations 
but one done extensive reading, naturally be deserves a higher grade 
than the other. It can easily be sceo that the final mark must be more or 
less subjective. The teacher must decide what weight each part of his 
evaluation program will have. Needless to say, he should strive to be as 
objcctii e as possible. 

Tlie teacher must also recognize In the testing part of the program that 
one of the aims is to influence pupils to work up to their full capacities. 
For this reason, teachers must be fa miliar with their pupils. The intelli- 
gence quotient and past achievement maiks should be known. Care must 
be taken, however, that suth infonnatioo does not infiuence the mark- 
ing of the papers or the final evaluation of the pupil. 

In neuer programs of testing, the term “ev^uation’* is displacing the 
old word “examination." The work of evaluation is not a formal process 
but a natural one, conforming to lifelike situations in the schooL It should 
be a part of the teaching process and not a periodic ordeaL It should be 
continuous and take into consideration the reactions and behavior of 
pupils, rather than isolated facts. The anecdotal record has come into 
increasing use. It is a “cumulative record consisUag of accounts of per- 
tinent, characteristic actions and conversations of an individual as noted 
and written by the teacher and/or any cooperating officer with whom the 
individual has had dose contact."’ Opportunities for self-evaluation by 
ptipils should also be included in the evaluation program. Tlirough bc- 

’ C. V. Com Dioiorwy Zducctim (New Yor'k, l&jS). p. 334. 
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havior jounuls, diaries, and other de:vices, each pupil can tale part in 
understanding himself and in measuring his progress, not only in knowl- 
edge and understanding but also in behavior, especially such aspects as 
the development of worth-while attitudes, motives, and standards, as 
well as cooperative activities. 


Tests for Diagnostic Purposes 

The recent changes in the philosophy of education and therrfore in 
the procedure of instruction involve a most careful diagnosis of the work 
of pupils and a better fitting of work to their needs. Diagnostic tests are 
being developed in many subjects. The difference between a general- 
survey new-tjpe test and a diagnostic test is that the former deab wth 
general information for the purpose of determining the effectiven^ of in- 
struction, whereas the latter deals with such information as will 
the weaknesses of pupils so that instruction may be adjusted to individ- 
ual needs. It can be seen that any reliable and vah'd test )^Ids diagnostic 
results to a certain degree. Through diagnostic test^ the t^er may 
find the lands of work that his pupUs can do weU and what they cannot 
do, A general new-type test serves to locale pupils who ^e not up to the 
standi of their own group or groups. The purpose of diagnostic tests 
is to reveal the exact nature of the difficulties of the pupils. 

Diagnostic tests are being used effectively in arittoebc 
but in 4e social studies, bemuse o( Ibe complmity of tbe snbj^ ^ner 
and tbe difficulty of measuring Ihe canous outcomes, fw tests for the 
diaguosU of laZng difficulties have been uorited cut. A few 
ap^ in the fieW of history am designed to measure mti of 

otte^ studies ,,,„„_edindy important factor in the sodal 

Eeadmg con,prebenMnrt=mHC«<^y^^po^^^^^ 

l‘Z tot tove^ standardised, to interpreta- 

readmg abJity. In 3 B„da,ds established in terms of 

hon of scort^ rt ^nnplffied diffieulBes encountered by pu- 

age and grade. Smee one of ttie grea ^ 

pils in the sod^ studiK! is tbejm Reading compre- 

jmts are v Juab e to “f^f.S^plnsrtion among Lmy stu- 
Won n largely a ^ 

dents, aldiough P“P ^ reading comprehension may be given 

^ty “•■* **■“ Bod out to progress made by to pupd m 
to r^ “to »^ble pupa who is - aebiering in proportmn n, 
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bis mtelligence, the knowledge of bis rating is a challenge to better work. 

In many scdiool systems at die piesoit time, it is impossible to secure 
standardized tests in reading, on accouot of the expense involved. An esti- 
mate of the reading comprehension of the pupil and his rate of reading, 
however, can be obtained by an infoimal test worked out by the teacher. 
One or two paragraphs of reading material m the social studies should be 
carefully selected from a textbook. Questions should be carefully prepared 
to test ^e pupil’s comprehension of this material. A definite, limited amount 
of time should he given to the class for the reading of the paragraphs and 
the answering of the questions. After the results are scor^ the standing 
of eadi pupil in rank order may be obtained. Remedial measures may fol- 
low by teafdiing and drilling the weak pupils in improved methods of 
reading. 

lleasuring Vocabuhry in the Social Studies. The measurement of 
vocabulary in the various social studies is also importanL Such tests have 
been published and show high correlation with reading tests. The impor- 
tance of vocabulary in the social studies has already been pointed out If 
it is not possible for the teacher to obtain a printed standardized tes^ he 
may work out a test himself. The following is an example of the arrange- 
ment that a vocabulary test may take: 

Uodeilme the word that best corresponds to the definitionr 

L To chirge s public oSdal wUh mUcoDduct in office. (o) assessment 

(h) impeachment 

(c) arUtntioa 

(d) disenfraachiwtnwit 

(e) fmaocipatioa 

^ To take tides with neither of two contestants. (a) plurality 

(6) propaganda 

(d alliance 

(d) beHigerence 

(e) neutiaLty 

3. To ascertain the people's attitude toward proposed leg- (a) initiative 

isktion by submitting it to direct popular vote. (h) primary 

(c) caucus 

(d) referendum 

(e) boycott 

4. To extend national power by acquiring new temtoy. (e) imperialism 

lb) protection 
(e) autonomy 

(d) self-detennination 

(e) dictatorship 
(e) demee 
(b) recall 

(d) bloc 

(e) cloture 


5. To refuse the approval of legulaCive aiactmenL 
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Tests of this sort may be used to advantage throughout tte course. In 
this way, the progress of the pupils in regard to their vocab^ may be 
determined and remedial training be given to those who need iL 

The Rise of Intelligence Tests 
The development of intelligenee tests nms to some ertent ^el 
that of tests of eduentioiial measuremenL The origin of 
ing may be traced back to the work of Caltoo. Cattell, Bmeb Kra^^ 
and Ebbinghaus during the latter part of the ninemenft 

the eighteen-nineties, when Rice was formulating his tesU for the 
mentS spelling. Alfred Binel was at work in F.an» “ 

inteliigeoM tesS and, as a result of his work, laid the foundation for the 
measurement of intelligeoce- , 

The difference between tests designed to me^ 
those designed to measure a pupa’s mastery of sub,^ mat^m and ote 
instrueBoil outcomes is not difficult to understand. “'^8““ ^ 
deal with espesiences common to the lives of l^e groups 
espedally.Tdi the abUity to meet T’^sSo^l 

in^rS, represent the results of direct fo^ “"“1“ fie ou5 
iect EdukaSnal measurements desd with •'"'“I*"'”'**/', 
tohas e Sen a part of his school training in the ™ous 
Biaet continued to work in the field of mental testing f„,mtieth 
few years of the nineteenth ceoh^ STfiVench government 

century. In i9M. he was appomted a “embCT ^ a f ^ 
commission charged with the duty of studying Simon bad 

tion of defe^chadren. By 19(B. Bin^ and ^ SgerS 

devised tests tSim^rtant concept of men- 

scale of 1908, Binet and Simon introduced ^ America, it 

lai oge. Although f^'on’d.TSng educational measurement 

had compat^vely htUe « had been worked out 

movement There were se^ .^„atioa to American pupils; the tests 
for use in Fnmce “S“S,£ir early use 4; ooonected 

had to be administered j y mentally defective persons, 

with the ^ 

Among those who p. Kuhlman, who used it in con- 

S^^d'hom .SXe. them have been many mvisions and adap- 
tations of the Binel s^^ ^ United States dates from 
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In 1916, Tennan made another revision, which was caUed the Stanford 
Revision of the Binet Test Owing to the fact that this test has to be ad- 
ministered individually and cannot be used as a group test, it has not been 
introduced to any great extent into the American public schools. 

Just prior to the entrance of the United States into the First World War, 
A. S. Otis had been working at Stanford University under the direction 
of Tennan on a test of intelligence that could be administered to large 
groups at die same time. When the United States became a participant 
in the war, in 1917, the materials that Otis had gathered were plac^ in 
the hands of a committee appointed by the government to formulate men- 
tal tests suitable for the examination of large numbers of soldiers. The 
Army Alpha Tests were the result During the war, the intelligence-testing 
movement gained momentum in this country; and, shortly after the war 

ended, many group tests were in use. Among these were the Dear- 
born, Haggerty, Miller, Otis, Press^, Terman, and Thorndike tests. 

When the tests were first introduced into the public stdiools, they were 
poorly administered in many places and the results were of little value. 
The first stages of experimeotation naturally resulted in many failures. 
In 1919, the General Education Board granted the National Research 
Council $25,000 for the purpose of research in this field. The results were 
the National Intelligence Tests. 

From the close of the First World War to the present time, tiie popu* 
laxity of intelligence tests in tbe schools has increased, and all forward- 
lool^g schools use them in some form or other. They are used fox four 
different purposes: (1) as a basis for classification so the pupils may be 
grouped according to their abilities; (2) for the interpretation of meas- 
ures of achievement, that is, for finding out whether or not pupils are 
working up to their abilities; (3) as an aid to pupils in selecting subjects 
and courses in accord with their menial ability; (4) as an aid in meeting 
the difficult problems of vcxnlional guidance. In using ratings of mental 
ability it is necessary to bear in mind the fact that intelligence tests have 
limitations. Tbe intelligence cpjotient obtained from the scores of a sin- 
gle group test of this sort is a significant indication of intelligence, but not 
necessarily an absolute measure of it Intelligence, as measured by tests, 
is a complex interweaving of innate and acquired characteristics and abili- 
ties. These require interpretation that is exceedingly difficult in a group 
test The results of intelligence tests, therefore, should be used only in con- 
nection with all tbe available information about a pupil 

Obtaining Tests and Scales 

Schools are becoming more and more aware of the need for a testing 
program. A few schools have cme member of tbe faculty devote full tiine 
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to >t>i< important phase of education- Most teachers, however, must wort 
out their own programs with the help of the principaL The problem of 
Ending suitable tests is often difficult So many new tests are being pub- 
lished that it is hard to keep up to date. Commercial companies prepare 
lists of their achiesement, educational, intelligence, and other tests ^ 
scales. Book lists of many tests from various sources have been prepar^ 
Howe\er, they soon get out of date unless they are constantly rm 
Among the bcwks covering the field are A Bibliography of ests 

and Raiing Scales, by Gertrude H. Hildreth ( 1M6), and The Tht en- 

taf 3/easurcmenfs Yearbook, edited by O. K- Bums (1W9). 

In 1930 the Cooperative Test Service was organized by the Amencan 
Council on Education with the financial support of a ten-year g^t from 
the General Education Board- In the following years, under the Oiunals 
Committee on Measurement and Guidance, Cooperati%e A 
Teiits were developed in the important subject-matter areas at the tugh- 
school and college levels. In 1948 the Cooperative Test b«ame 

the Cooperative Test Division of the EducatiDoal Te^g a new 

organizadoa formed by the merger of the testing oBlc^ ^ 
can Council on Education, the Caniegie Foundation for 
of Teaching, and the CoUege Entranee Eramination Board. Edu»- 
tional TestSg Service, which b a nonprofit coiporahon, mnsta^and 
dbtributes ttJts lor high sehcob and colleges. It “ 

the field of testing and conducts seveial national testing progiams. 

Summary 

Measurement and evalnadon have become a pit of the modem 
ing pronam. Esamiaing and testing in fonnal educabon may be traorf 

ba®cb't3Snttimes,buUtwas„otu.ti] the last decade 

century that the educabooal measurement movement arose ^e wade 
spre^use of new-type tests bems witness to the 

^ • a . l5 .wvH-nT, The cssav-riTJe exammabon still nas mucn 

meat m American edumbom Tbe^y^^ measure of inteipreta- 
value in the social studies; for it can be made a me^ore 

Kon, comprehension, and .’l^llJrarArrecall 

binabon with the „„°|,^';ndbpIeeboice. sequence, 

or quesbon-and-answer ^ 

and matcbmg foims. Attempts M ^ „d character, and 

tor measuring -“^irL>=asu^». of 


some progress 


has been n 


1 — e > — . - h-Twa rests are founti io tbeir objectivity 

edge. The chief vdues o' *= of achievement At the 

and in their provrsion of » mo_ A,, values of the new-type tests 


should be recoj 


pS- Teachers should master the technique of measure- 
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ment, in order to devise and administer informal new-type tests. If pos- 
sible, standardized tests should be used from time to time, so as to 
compare the work of the class and pupils with the standards, which have 
been secured by giving the tests to large numbers of pupils. In any test- 
ing program, man y factors must be considered in the final evaluation of 
the pupH 

The rise of intelligence tests runs parallel with educational rneasure- 
ment, beginning about the same time. The earliest intelligence tests were 
for individuals. During the First Worid War, there was much eiperimen- 
tation in oonnectioa vvitb group intelligence tests. Klany group tests are 
being used today. Intelligence tests are used as a basis of classification, 
for interpreting measures of acbievement, as an aid to pupils in selecting 
courses in accord with their mental ability, and as an aid in vocational 
guidance. It is well to bear in caind that intelligence tests have limitatioas 
and that group tests are sometimes difficult to interpret Such tests, there- 
fore, should be used together with all the knowledge that a teacher can 
secure about his pupils. 

Questions 

L Trace the rise and progrea of the educational measuremeot movement 

2. Show the values la the use of the «ssay-t)pe eiamlnatlcm in the social studies. 

3. Discuss the values and shortcoatings of the sew-tjpe tests. 

4. \Vhat are the advantages of standardized tests? 

5. Why has but little progtm been made in devising tests to measure attitudes, 
reasoaiag power, judgment and character? 

6. \Vbat improvemaits in stahstical methods have resulted hom the educational 
measurement moenoit? 

7. Discuss the status of diagnostic tests in the social studies. 

8. How may informal tests of reading abili^ be constructed and administered by 
ieadtt s s of the social studies? 

9. What factors should be consUered in evaluating the work of the pupl at the 
end of a course? 

10. Distinguish between intelligence tests and educational measurement tests. 

11. Trace the development of the ioteHigeiwMesting movemenL 

12. ^Vhat Is meant by the statement that an intelligence quotient derived hum the 
scores of a an^ group test is a significant Indicatinn of inteHigewe, but not necessarily 
an absolute measure of it? 
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CHAPTER XVllI 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 
Social and Civic Education 

That social and civic training is a very important part of the work of 
the school is now a univeisally accepted fact. Although much tune and 
thought have been devoted to this phase of education, it still remains to 
a great extent in a nebulous and unsabsfactory condition. Critics of Ameri- 
can education have pointed out that we have the most expensive sys- 
tem of education in the world, yet it is not entirely effective in develop- 
ing wholesome citizenship. In the past, American education has tended 
to emphasize the development of the individual for personal efficiency. 
Such a philosophy has rented in selfish individualism, the main aim be- 
ing to train pupib to get ahead in the world. A system of education that 
do^ not provide for the needs of society as well as for the needs of the 
individual can never function successfully in a democracy. 

The American educational system has achieved much in producing 
literate citizens. If it is to become a power in American life, however, it 
must produce not only an informed dtizeniy but also citizens keenly 
aware of public questions and problems, critically observant of the acts 
of their duly elected representatives, conscientious in all their relation- 
ships, and possessing the desire to do all that they can to bring about 
tbe ideals of a truly democratic society. The schools cannot ignore pres- 
ent conditions, with the injustices, vulgarities, and corruption manifest 
in our modem society. They roust train pupils effectively, so that the 
citizens of the future >^’iU take a common interest and an active part in 
good government as well as exerdse a high and fearless morality in their 
social relationships. 

An examination of social trends and emerging problems indicates that 
changes arc necessary in the process of sodal and d\ic educaticm within 
the schools and without The present political and economic conditions 
in the United States, the rapid sodal changes that are the result of in- 
vention and technology, and our ever-shifting relationships %vith the rest 
of the world require a serious study of the needs and possibilities of social 
and dvic education. 

Never in the history of American education bas it been so necessary 
for the schools to readjust their work to accord with the social and eco- 
310 
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DOQUC changes wrought by two world wars. The discovery of atomic 
energy and the many serious problems resulting from the Second World 
War have created a different conception of world relationships. The 
necessity for changes in the techniques and content of teaching the social 
studies — and in other fields as well — ^is urgent. In a world in whidi the 
products of scientific inventiveness have so ^eatly outstnpped their sodal 
and pobdcal controls, a ^•aried and an intelligent program of sodal educa- 
tion must be adopted and carried through. 


Agencies for Social and Civic Education 
The school is by far the most important agency for social and dvic 
education, but many other agendes coninbule to such an end. The fan^y, 
the church, the sodal group and the x'aiious sodal and patriotic organia- 
tions are dtal instruments in shaping the ideas and actions of social liv- 
ing, The influence of the family and the church, although not so powerful 
as formerly— for both have lost much of their regulatory control over be- 
havior— cannot be ignored in a consideration of social and dvic training 
The sodal group and the different organizations are powerful educatioi^ 
agendes, espedally through the interchange of ideas. Other agena^ 
constantly at work in molding the American dtizen indude the prew, the 
forum, motion pictures, radio, and television. Educadon of a so^ and erne 
nature, therefore, is accomplished through many agendes, but the most 
infiuential and outstanding is the school. 

Almost all the studies of the secondary-school c^culum an- 
tribute in a greater or lesser degree to sodal and awe education. Tje 
sodal studies, however, by virtue of their aims and content, can be 
focused directly on social behawor and are. therefore, of great importance 
in dtizenship 4ining. In view of present-day conditioDS. m^y educators 
have sugg Jed that die social studies be made the core of Ae comc^um 
and tharthe entire school program be made the agency for social and 
dvic education. Such a plan has been put into practice m ^ny =^chooR 
Social and dvic education must begin m the ekmenlary grad« and 

deve,op„». of 

the lower *e ^ohooh »d therefore direm- 

the recondev sohooL ^ 
Sion wm centa throueh the careful selection and organization 

canbebestaccomp^^^^ ^ ^ 

of appropnate utilization of situations that continu- 

methods and procedures, the wise 

ally arise in thS school, and the careful guidance of pupils. 
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Tn order to train for good dtizensliip, it is important to look to the 
TTKifpriaLc of instiuctioru The school cuniculum must be formulated for 
the purpose of socialization. Tradition hangs heavily on our schools and 
it is difficult to reconstruct courses not only in the social studies, but also 
in English, science, languages, arithmetic, and othCT subjects. Social values 
must be sought and taught in all subjects. 

In the social studies, especially, a new alignment must be made be- 
hveen the materials of instruction and the social realities with which they 
deaL Abstract prindples uuist be translated into practical problems in 
terms of human values. Social attitudes must be developed through the 
interpretation of life and of the envinmmeut. Civic virtues must be culti* 
v^te^ not throu^ formal abstracdoos about govemmenl^ but through a 
living and realistic curriculum. Intemabonal idealism and action must 
be put into effect within the classroom and without The social studies 
must accept the chief responsibility for social and civic training, but each 
subject in the curriculum should make its conUibutions. 

Not only should the materials of instmctioD offer oppoituoities for 
sodal and dvic training, but methods and procedures must be planned 
carefully toward such an end. A strict adherence to textbooks and to 
formal redtadoos must be abandoned; and methods that afford training 
in leadenhip, cooperadon, and sodalizadon must be substituted. The 
classnxnn should be a laboratory for training and equipping pupils to dis< 
charge responsibilities. It has been one of the chief aims of this volume 
to present such methods and procedures, which, when carefuOy selected 
and plaimed to meet the ne^ of both and teacher, w^ play an 
important part in training good dUzens. 

One of the ciiticisnis of sodal and dvic training at the present time 
is that often there is little relation between a pupil's knowledge on the 
one hand and his habits and behavior on the other. A major aim of educa- 
tion is to train pupils in school life so that they will respond properly to 
situatiems outside the school and in their adult hfe. The activities of school 
life are important in themselves, but they are more signiBcant when they 
become habits of thought and action that endure outside the school and 
after school days are over. In the training for good dtizenship, different 
aspects of education have been emphasized. Knowledge, attitudes, and 
actual experiences have received varying de^ees of stress. All are im- 
portant, bowev'cr, in produdog dtizeos of the highest type. Knowledge 
is essential as a basis of right action. A pupil cannot be held responsible if 
he does not know the difference between right and wrong. But knowl- 
edge is not enou^L It is possible that a pupil may well understand the 
complex world in which be lives and yet have an incorrect attitude toward 
iL An understanding of communi^ organization and problems does not 
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insure a respect for law and order. Correct attitudes and high ideals are 
also essential. 

Even right attitudes and high idcak do not necessarily result in right 
action. A person may have a high regard for the abstract virtue of honesty 
and yet \iolale it in certain instances when it is to his advantage. One may 
have a deep sympathy with the suffering hero on the screen and yet in- 
ffict torture upon his fellow men. Right action must be learned throu^ 
many experiences. The school must therefore provide the experiences that 
will tend to develop the habits of right action. 

In the past, the school has been riow to tahe advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for training in social and civic responsibilities. Pupils have been 
regarded as too immature to assume responsibility through new experi- 
ences. The tendency has been to dictate to pupils their mode of action 
within the jurisdiction of the school and to pay little attention to the be- 
havior of pupils when the school is not affected. If pupils have been 
found guil^ of violating any rides or regulations, the attitude has been 
either to threaten or to coax them to better behavior, instead of placing 
the responsibility directly upon them- For example, complaints were 
made to a superintendent that pupils bad trampled over lawns and de- 
stroyed fences on property near the school. As usual, at an assembly, the 
principal stood before the school and pleaded with them for better be- 
havior and finally concluded by threatening punishment if it should hap- 
pen again. The results of such a procedure are generally unsatisfactory. 
How much better it would be if, in such a situation, conferences were held 
with various groups and a discussion of dvic pride entered into! A com- 
mittee of pupils c^d be appointed, as a result of the discussion, to make 
a survey of the school communi^, in order to investigate violations of the 
ideal of dvic pride. Another committee could be chosen to confer with 
the owners whose property had been damaged. Still other committees 
could devise means for securing more regard for the rights of odiers. 
This might well result in the cooperation of the pupils and the property 
Owners in placing small signs, made in the school, on the lawn. Fosters 
«)uld also be made and placed within the school, emphasizing aspects 
of dvic pride. Such procedures as these are bound to aid in building up 
attitudes of dvic responsibih’ty. 

In another school, much difficulty was encountered from time to time 
in keeping the school grounds free from paper, especially at lunch tune. 
Scoldings during assemblies and insfaructioa in civics classes failed to solve 
the problem. The method just suggested was finally tried, the responsi- 
bility being thrown directly upon the pupils. It is significant that one of 
the chief offenders, who had been placed on one of the committees, sug- 
gested that the number of recepiades for waste paper be increased and 
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thaf flie committee decide upon the most convenient locations for them. 
The problem was thus solved at that scbooL 

The school oilers unlimited opportunities for training in citiTcnship. It 
can wen he compared with a state, with the pupils as citizens possessing 
certain rights, duties, privileges, and obligations. Schools should be or- 
^nized to this end, and pupils encouraged to aid in the shaping of school 
ideals and practices. 

Student self-government can be made a valuable aui in training for 
citizenship. It is true that, since or^nized society provides education, 
the school has to be governed by the authorized representatives of society. 
General policnes and courses of study have to be formulated before pupils 
reach sciuxiL They cannot plan the organization and management of a 
school any more than they can plan the organization and managmnent of 
their own homes. But within certain limits, there are opportunities for 
student government In the hands of a good teacher or adviser who has 
suiBcnent common sense to malce it work satisfactorily, student govern- 
ment is commendable; for it encourages the development of habits of 
honesty, obedience to law, and coc^peration, and also places responsibili^ 
upon the pupils. The amount of lespoasibility that sh^d be placed upon 
diem in student government wi& vary for (Merent schools. The ide^ is 
to place as much responsibility upon pupils as they are capable of assum- 
ing. 

The school can provide the experiences necessary to huQd up ideals 
and habits of good dtizemhip in many other ways. The home room, the 
assembly program, class organization, class activities, and extracurricular 
activities--all are full of p(»sibilities to develop habits that will result in 
right action. Yet teachers often neglect such opportunities. They tend to 
do all the planning and to take most of the responsibilities. This is often 
due to the fact that the competitive idea is carried to an extreme. For in- 
stance, in Older that the team may win, the debating dub follows im- 
plicitly the directions of the teacher or coach, who gives little opportunity 
for social development The educative advantages of dramatics are like- 
wise frequently lost in the desire to produce a masterpiece. Qualities of 
good dtizcnshjp can be created in the school, and the practices of dvic 
virtues and a world outlook must be cultivated there. Social and dvic 
progress can come only through education and training. It is the du^ of 
the seboed to provide such training. 

The Problem of Integration 

A part of the problem of social and dvic training is that of the integrat- 
ing function of the secondary school. In any order of society, two forces 
axe constantly at work whi^ together determine the form of t he 
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organizatiott— integration and differentiatioa. The fonner can be seen in 
the unity of thought, ideals, standards, and action often exhibited by the 
social group. The latter is evidenced in the differences among individuals 
and the differentiated needs of modem society. The two fon» should 
be considered as supplemental rather than co nfl ir rin g. The increasing 
complexily of life and the heterogeneity of population in oim country em- 
phasize the importance and the difficulty of social integration. 

If the school is to function effidenUy. recognition must be given to 
the need for training that will aid in integration, as well as for training 
that will allow for individual differences among the pupils and the dif- 
ferentiated needs of sodety. Attention must be given to the development 
of a rvT tain amount of like-mindedness and unity of thou^t, as well as 
certain motives and ideals essential for social solidarity. Many new con- 
cepts, however, have arisen which have resulted in a departure from 
the older view of education, by which the school was regarded solely as 
a carrier of culture from one generation to another, to the later and more 
dynamic views of education. , , „ j 

A number of educators, under the leadenb’p of John Dewey and 
othen, emphasize faith in the power of intelligence by educating the 
masses to solve mankind's increasing problems. This group, with unswe^- 
ing faith in the common man. believes that the rising genOTtion can be 
trained to think for itself. The school, being a part of ^ety in which 
nothing is fixed and final, must also be dynamic and subject to ^ge. 
Aoconfing to Mpatrick. The future of dviltalion u uncoi^ ft trets 
with those who are able to thhjk. and that is our Again hn states. 
-A better edneation (which is the only pre^ive ednrehon !or) 

must fat put thinking-that b to say-inteihgent consaons achun m enn- 
trol, with habit always subordinate thereto. * 

Education through Indoctrination 
There are edneatnb. who. althoogh they agrre 

meet the ideak and aims of society, ana espoesauy 6 

iW. H. Kn,.™cr. 'A,lW 0, TO the Tore.. P~- 

gretsive Eefuattion, 8 (April 183 1* PP’ • 
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sooal order through a "more just and noble \'ision of future America. 

Although the movement whic^i undertook definite steps in indoctrina- 
tion began about thirty-five years ago, it has been stimulated in the 
United States partly by the activities of European nations in this respect 
Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany conscumsly planned their educational 
pro^ams to build up new srv-ial orders in accord with the aims of the 
dominant groups in those countries. Soviet Russia, likewise, has developed 
definite plans. In our own country, the adherents of indoctrination hold 
that, through thi< method, a new and better demooatic society can be 
shaped. 

^ucators belon^g to the so-called “progressive" school have recently 
questioned the wisdom of indoctrinating young people in any way what- 
ever. They mnint-flin that the chief purpose of education is to train pupils to 
thinlc and reason, in order that they may approacdi problems with open 
and reach conclusions on the basis of evidence alone. They do 
not believe that young citizens should be required to accept uncridcally 
the traditions and viewpoints we have inherited, even if those have 
been tested and proved in the past Instead, they advocate traming pupils 
to think, so that they may decide what and what not to accept The two 
ideas are opposed to each other, and therefore a careful consideration of 
the question is g*v»nHa1 

As with many words that have been drawn into the arena of educa* 
tional controversy, the word “indoctruution* has been loosely used and 
has therefore caused much confused thinking. Indoctrinatinn means the 
attempt to influence the minds of others throu^ propaganda, tbs stimula- 
tion of the emotions, or the appeal to self-intere^ in order to secure the 
blind and uncritical acceptance of certain ideas. Some educators have 
applied the word in a very broad sense, to include all the influences of 
the teacher in his relations with his pupils. Others limit it to political and 
economic ideas and questions. It is to note that there are vary- 

ing degrees of indoctrinatiOTL 

The question as to whether teadiers should indoctrinate their pupils 
or not is a serious one, especially for the teacher of the social studies. This 
is true because other subjects in the curriculum do not present so many 
opportunities for indoctrination as the social studies. Foreign languages, 
mathematics, ^emistry’, and botany, for example, are comparatively free 
from the conflict that has been waged over the question. 

The ideal of shaping education to bring in a new social order Is an at- 
tractive one. There is much oppositimi, however, to the suggestion that 
this may be achieved through indoctrination. Those in opposition to the 
indoctrinating of pupils state that the featiues of a new society would flist 
have to be outlined and that, xu> body of historic laws exists to sug* 
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gest a future tonn of society, this is impossible; that the iudoctrinaHon of 
pupils with certain solutions to problems of the present will not prepare 
them for life twenty or thirty years hence; that although the trend of pres- 
ent society is collectivistic, no one can tell how fast society is travelmg 
in that direction and whether or not other factors will enter m to change 
the trend; and that under present conditions, indoctrination for a new 
social order could be accomplished only by the organisation of educators 
into militant groups, since the forceful pursuit of the common good rt at 
variance in a thousand ways with vested interests, dommant grou^, 
privileged classes, and confused sentiments. It has also been pomted 
out that, if every classroom teacher attempted to impose his own pet ideas 
upon pupils, the result would bo educational anaichy; that if teachers 
should o^anize to seek agreement on certain doctmes and imp^t i^ 
sues, the result would he futile, as evidenced in conferences of 
educators, and others upon outstanding questions; and that 
Sion of reconstructing society through mdoctrmabon ““ ®, , j 
than amdemie debate. This brings us to an “ 

doctrination-the teaching of Mutioveisia] ^es in the 
Those who advocate indoctrination would proidde the ‘V” 

various difficult problems of the present in „ delarSftTt 

Other groups object to thU method. One group of educators decluB tot 
rscToKuld not become involved ^ 

but should adapt themselves to conditions ^ “fsoc^ere cTn" 

made. Anodier^P ^d tofSStoXm Ke^to do 

trols Its educational system and to di 

with shapmg the i^ cular „ ^less pupils ate 

asserts that our avilizaboa cannot ma P 6 -ocial oroblems of 

taught to undersUnd to real to^^^^^ 

modem life thiough .^brng ^bjecti, 

wide range of idM brought out in this volume, 

Hweate to achieve the auns of 

the critical factor mmt p ^ Problems tot are really contro- 

catiou to et the r^despread difference of opinion must 

versial and upon which there '» t,; be fair to all sides in the Issue, 

be treated with the „[ facts or distortion of tafotma- 

There must be no deliberate si^^ ^ 

Bon, to support any poult 0 ride final answers for questions 

they really are. The “^"JSrve honest differences of opinion, 

over which sincere and ”“„,d ge open-minded and unbiased. 

He can i-es, but toy should de- 

Pupils roust not take acb ^ j and be informed clearly 

velop a viUl interest m the proniwu# y 
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and impartially as to the real meaning of them. Those who advocate in- 
do^rinadon, course, go much further and state that pupils should be 
indoctrinated with a vision of a new order, as well as with solutions to 
present dU and problems. This can be carried too far; for society is con- 
stantly cbanging, and no one prophesy the form that society will as- 
sume in the future or the needs of tomorrow. The schools, however, can 
and must take a part in improving conditions as they exist today. This 
be accomplished by training pupils to be critical in their reading, to 
have open minds on social questions, and to draw contusions from avail- 
able facts. 

Conviction on troublesome issues and questions must come as a result 
of analysis, judgment, and experience. Teachers must be loyal to the ideals 
of tolerance, truth, justice, and hones^. They should emphasize, in their 
teaching, attitudes, ideals, intellectut habits, and other qualities that 
will aid to bring about an educated citizeniy in a great demcxaacy. A few 
educators have suggested that the teaching of ideals — even those ideals 
uponwldch there is general agreement— is a form of indoctrination. From 
t^ viewpoint, we are being indoctrinated throughout our lives. The im- 
portant question is the degree of indoctrination. If it means going to the 
extremes of Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany or present-day Soviet llussia, 
it is to be condemned. On the other band, a so«^ and civic training that 
Is in accord with democratic ideals— caS it what we may— is not only de- 
sirable but essential if our schools are to have any part in training citizens 
who will build a nobler society, beer from faults and defects than the 
present one. 

Propaganda and Social and Civic Education 
Dangers beset social and dvic training through propaganda. Many defi- 
nitions of the term have been formulated. The Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis defined it as "the expression of opinion or action by individuals 
or groups deliberately designed to influence opinions or actions of other 
individuals c» groups with reference to predetermined ends.” A simpler 
definition is: 'Propaganda is organized persuasion.' * A teacher concerned 
with sodal objectives should become well acquainted with the subject if 
be wishes to prepare his pupils for intelligent living in a democracy. 

Not all propaganda is bad. Labor organizations, sodeties for the pro- 
motion of health education, churches, peace groups, and even government 
often try to shape public opinion in favw of certain points of view, the ob- 
jectives of which conform to the higlust purposes of democracy. Pupils, 
* William W. Bnmjc, HIm tnuthiti. fee Propaganda Analy^'* Frontier* of Dcmoc- 
r«y,6 (Mar. 15. IfrWk p. 182. 
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Imwever, should be taught to recognize any propaganda, whether good 
or bad, and to evaluate it critically. 

It should be noted that both the propagandist and the educator are in- 
terested in giving information. The educator is chiefly interested in how 
people think; the propagandist is concerned with what they thinV. The 
educator is willing to have his ideas criticized and sCTutxnized; the propa- 
^indist wishes his ideas to be accepted without any criticisni. The edu- 
cator seeks an open mind; the propagandist admires a closed mind. The 
educator believes in learning by examining the facts; the propagandist 
believes In learning by the passive acceptance of facts. The educator must 
respect personality; Uie propagandist has no reason for respecting per- 
sonality. The educator must he entirely willing to submit his ideas for 
critical analysis; the propagandist tries to hide the real motives underly- 
ing what he is tr}’ing to present 

Before propaganda can be understood, it is necessary to know the tech- 
niques that have been used for ages. What has happened in recent time 
is that they have been made more effective. Probably the best work in 
exposing the ways of propaganda has been done by the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis. orgasizatioD has shown in ^tail seven devices 
for su^ ends. The list is as follows, with brief comments on eack* 

L Name Colling. By this device the propagandist tries to confuse 
thought rather to clarify it He gives a person or an idea a label 
tbaf vrill prove ob/ectionable. If the term “Communist” or 'Fascist* can be 
attached as a label, the unpopularity associated with the name condemns 
the individual without further' consideratioDL 

2. CUtiering Gencroliticr. The purpose of the pro^gandist when using 
this technique is to bring about the acceptance of an idea without critidsm 
by assodatmg it with some univetsaOy accepted symbol Few question 
the idea of democrat, patriotism, and Ameiicaiusm; but it is sometimes 
very difficult to determine what these and other acesepted terms mean to 
each individual In fact, many erf them mean different things to different 
people. Americans all believe in democracy, and thus the propagandist 
has his point if be can sell hi* idea by saying that it is democratic. By 

doing this, be has prevented a critical examination of his idea, which may 
be uhdanocratic, even tlwugh be has advanced it in the name of demoo- 

a Transfer. When using this device, the propagandist attempts to sell 
his idea by assuming the prestige or authority of something that is highly 

* Tlie ftiflert eiplanaboa of these device appean to Instibite for propaganda Analysis, 

“How to Dftfirt Eropaganda.” Ptvpc&mda Aitaiytit, U No. 2 (November. 1Q37), 
pp.1-4. 
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regarded. It may be that be attempts to use the aotbori^ of the church 
by availing himself of its symbolism; perhaps the picture of a good Puritan 
or some other symbol on a package of go^ is used to sell the product 
In f?rh case, tl^ purpose is the same, to disarm criticism by masquerad* 
ing under the guise of something widely respected. 

4. Testimonial This is one of the most easily recognized of the propa- 
ganda techniques. Here the statement of someone who is thoroughly re- 
spected or thOToughly hated is used to sell or to condemn an idea, person, 
or program. If a noted motion-picture star states that she uses a certain 
cosmetic, this fact is supposed to sell the article to many women, even 
though ConsuTne/t Researt^ may firrd it wanting in many essentials. The 
testimony of a well-beloved baseball player is designed to make children 
like their breakfast food. 

5. Tlaiti FoUa. When using this technique, the propagandist tries to 
win die confidence of his readers or hearers by convincing them that his 
ideas are good because they are of the people. PoUtidans at election 
time use this method of winning public confidence without having to 
submit their views for critidsm. A candidate is frequently presented as 
having be^m as a poor boy, because tlus is considered a vote getter. A 
picture of a group gather^ around a cottage organ singing old-time 
favorites may be used to sell a popular brand of wl^l^^. 

6. Card Slacldng. This includes the suppressioo, the distortion, and the 
fabricatiem of facts. Anyone who tried to follow European news during 
the First or the Second World War realizes the importance of this tech- 
nique. The censored dispatches bom the European capitals were mostly 
di^itioos, partial reports, or pure bbricatiOQS. Newspapers in coimtries 
where there is no censorship are bequently guilty of method when ' 
toey present distorted views of policies that they opposed. A favorite de- 
vice is to present a misleading account of some event on the first page 
with sensational headlines, then a few days later to present a retraction 
of this account in small print on one of the less prominent pages. 

7. Bond Wagon. When using this device, the prop a gandist tries to 
work on the biunan desire to be on the winning side by giving the im- 
pression that everyone is already supporting his program. This method 
may take the form of a parade with tens of thousands in the line of marrh, 
a claim by a campaign manager that his party is winning the election by 
an overwhelming majority, or simply a statement to the effect that every- 
one accepts this particular point of view. 

The chief agendes of propaganda are: the newspaper, the radio, the 
motion picture, and — most recent — television. All are controlled by cer- 
tain groui» and factors. They exert pressure in shaping public opinion. 
Of course, these agendes often attempt to he fair to minority groups 
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and to unpopular views. Yet the fact remains that certain minority groups 
do not have the means or the resouncs to present their points of view. 
It is true that programs have been taken off the air bemuse they dis* 
pleased powerful interests. Some things, such as the aitidsm of ad- 
vertising or the advocacy of birth control, must never be mentioned over 
the ladia Occasionally, a certain t^pe of motion picture cannot be pro- 
duced if it offends this or that group. 

It is not the piupose of this book to go into a detailed discussion of the 
problem. We do emphasize that citizens in a democrat must be able 
to recognize propaganda and be able to determine whe^er or not it is 
in line with their own best interests and with tbe best interests of the 
socie^ in which they live. The teacher, then, should be thoroughly f amiliar 
with the materials used by the propagandist and with his me^ods. He 
should so train his pupils that they may evaluate and accept that which 
will improve democracy. 

Achieving tbe Purposes of Education 

Throughout this volume, emphasis has been placed on the education 
of the individual in regard to finding his place in a democratic society, 
as wen as on the creatioo of a better world in whith to live. Educators 
have long recognized the problem of improving the individual and so- 
ciety. l^fMem ob/ectfves present a thaHeage. The chief problem con* 
fronting the schools today is how to achieve the mam objectives of edu- 
cation. The schools have done much io the past; yet in many respects;, th^ 
have fallen short Many plans have been evolved and put into practice 
to bring the work of eihication into harmony with ib accepted auns. Un- 
fortunately, quite frequently the proponente of many plans and methods 
have forgotten tbe true spirit of aperimentation. Ideas have often been 
put into practice on the assumption that they were panaceas for sihool 
problems. The approach must be a different one. Educators must con- 
tinually strive to discover the weaknesses in the educational program. 
Then the spirit of reseanh and experimentation must be used to over- 
come these weaknesses. Tbe problems must be faced with no precon- 
ceived notions, but with an open mind. When effoxb result in error, 
they must be admitted and the work resumed to discover correct soJu- 

*^*^chers must meet the challenge of the crisis through which the woiid 
is passing with determination, thoughtful planning, and action. They 
mmtmake young Americans alert to the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship, as well as to tbe privileges and opportunities of American 
life. There must be a clear understandfiog of the nature, goals, and func- 
tioning of democracy. Most important the work of the school must be 
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directed toward providing opportunities for denaociatic living. Youth must 
be tor life among a free and independent people. 

The United Scales and World Leadership 
Itfndi has been sviittea and said about the new Atomic Age in which 
we live. As in other periods of oisis in world history, such as the Ice Age 
or the dismtegratioa of the Roman Empire, the citizens of this distressed 
planet face a period of readjustment if they are going to sursive. The 
Cun atomic bombs drc^ped ova Japan toward the end of the Second 
World War did more blot out human lives anH habitations on a 
scale never before imagined. They brought fear to individuals and nations 
ali'Vi^ They symbolized in a most dramatic toshion the broad gap be- 
tu'cen man's sdoitific resourcefulness and his spiritual and moral values. 

As one of the great nations of the world, the United States must con- 
tribute a full share of leadership in solving world problems. International 
co(^>eraticm among all natirrn Iq political, social, and economic fields is 
necessary for survival Gtizens of the United States, thezefoi^ must be 
trained in their duties and responsibilities as citizens of the world. The 
hope for a peaxsful and prosperous vroild can be found only in a broad 
program of education that has for its foundation good will, justice, and 
tnrth. 

A significant step in the direction of world cooperation throu^ edoca- 
tion was in the establishnKst of the Unit^ Natiotis 
Sdeotific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), affiliate*! with the 
United Natims through its Economic and Social Council. Its amstitution 
sets forth its purposes, which center in the aim of eliminating suspicion 
and misunderstanding among all pec^les by means of education. Throu^ 
the media of the school, the press, ^ radio, television, and motion pic- 
tures, much can be achieved. Through intenatioDal conferences and 
agreements, the sharing of knowledge by scholars and scientists, and the 
exchange of teachers and studeitts among the difierent countries, better 
international idationships vviH result UNESCO can become a powerful 
instrument for peace and good will among the nations of the world. Other 
agencies, too, are contributing toward this end, as for example, the Ful- 
bright sdiolarships and sev'er^ foundations. 

While the United States must contribute its full share of leadership, it 
must not seek to impose democsacy'-onr way of life— on any people It 
would be unwise to do Decaxiacy, which has slowly developed 
through the struggles ci man toward eoli^dened nn be 

bestowed nor imposed. It must grow. We must show the rot of the world 
that democracy U the ultimate goal of man, it is therefore rfiat 

we solve our own dcmestic problems in an hr»n^<!> anH intelligent manner. 
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Tlirou^ a real and vital democracy we can inspire in all peojdes a feeling 
of a dcstiny. Educatioa must wipe out suspicion and distrust 

it must build up understanding and cooperation. In this way, a better 
world win evolve, in which liberty, security, and justice will prevail 

Summary 

American has been critidaed for overemphasizing the de- 

velopment of personal efficiency, which has resulted in selfish individual- 
ism. Carefully worked out plans of social and dvic training in our s<^ls 
are to provide for the needs and well-being of a danocratto so- 

dety. There are many agendas for the so dal and dvic tr ainin g of our 
j-outh, but the school is the most important The entire sdiool ^gr^ 
and especially the sodal studies must contribute to thu end. Such train- 
ing must be a continuous process throughout school life and 
complished through the materials of instruction, through metho<t and 
procedures, through the \-ariou$ situations that arise, through ^udance 
of pupils, and by providing opportunities for training in obzensl^ 

The idea of the integrating function of education has resul^ m dy- 
namic vie>vs of the purpose of education. The -progressive sdiool has 
laith in lie power of inteDigence by educating the n^ to solve cm 
problems. On^ other band, tbere are eduenton who Meve ^ 
ixdal order can be brotigbt about S 

has been waged around this problem. He word todot^tim .t^ ^ 

been looselyLd and. as a result, has causrf mui co^ tt^-Kls 

essential to note that there are vasying degr« 

pt^^tisTTSoXfo^ifrlit; to be arbievrd, toe tritical fa. 

tor mna play “ “1^' recogoiro and evaluate toe materials 
Teachers mmt tmm “ ‘^^pbasize attitudes, ideals, and 

and meto^ of pro^gan contribute to toe making of 

otiwr quabt.es, m otdm ti^ fe ^ ^ 

abrerw who alert to^toe duties and responsi. 

education are to m^ young privileges and opportunities, 

bihties of dtiz^p, ^tribute UsMl share of 

In this Atomic Age, ,_-Hnnal cooperation and good will among 
^denhip “ impose^S^ upon any people but 

all nations. It must n^ ^ ^ democracy is a superior 

must demonstrate to the and^Sast The^^ 

way of life. Edu^ro oneT^t the schools must undertake 
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Questions 

I. To what eitent is it the duty of the school to provide efficient training in dtizea- 
ihip? 

а. List the institutions and agendes that pbjr a part dnecUy or indirectly in sodal 
and dvic education. 

3. Discuss the means that can be utihaed in worlang out a complete program of 
social and dvic training in the school 

4. %Vby are the social stodies so impoitaid in training for ddaeoship? 

5. Give the arguments for and a^inst student self-govenunenL What is your stand 
on this issue? 

б. What is meant by the integrating function of education? 

7. Compare and contrast the chief views of the “progressive school“ with ihose of 
edocators who believe in indoctrination. 

8. What are the arguments for and against indoctrination? 

9. To what degree controversial questions find a place in the classroom? 

10. What attitude should the teadtg- of the sodal studies tahe on controvenial sub* 
}octl? 

II. Search several newspapers or magazinee for esamplea of the various devices of 
tbepropagandist Classify them according U» the seven devices named Is this chapter. 

1^ tVliy should the Uiuted States ctminbute a full share of leadenh^ is solving 
world probloQS? 

13. What can American schoob do to promote better intemationa] reUtioiuhlpt? 
Show the importance of the social studies in this respect 

14. Outline the plaoi undertskea by the United Nattons F-An<«B SdentaSe and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 
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LIST OF VISUAL MATERIALS 


The visual materials listed below and on the following pages can be u^ 
to supplement the material in this boot We recommend. bowevCT, tot 
each film be reviewed before using in order to determine its suitability for 

” Mi'^ti^hdutea and filmstrips ate included “i *1* Jist of vimal 
materials, andthecharactcrof each oneis indicated by the self-cjplanatoiy 
abbreviations -MP" and 'FS.' Immediately following this identificabon is 
the name of the produccri and if the distributor is dijfermt from the ^ 
ducer, the name of the distributor foDows the name of the producer. The 
abbrevUtions which are used are identified in the tat of pioducm^d 
distributors (with their addresses) at the end of the bibhography. In m^ 
instances, the films listed in this bihliogiaphy can be botrow^ or ratrf 
from local or sute IS-mni. film hbraries. Unless otheiwise mdicnted, the 

■“FtotSXiSra S^.%ogmpby of 

a 1 aj * 1 lAintr cHldlGS stould ODtfilD SclCCt^O vUtTlS 

public libraries. 

w . w /wP OSO U min). Slww* that the good teacher use* a 
Accent on Learning ( ’ . . ’ ji* aeeda of rtodent* and that the value 

variety o< te«^q^ ci r miitu to the knowledge, imaguiation. and »kill with 

of teaching ^oola b jfhn* 

which they are u*^ ^ j. u^ieloping Pupil ItOercrf (MP, McGraw, 

Broader Concept of M teacher^fonunated lesson and an infonnal class 

title, S3 frames, p^rt 2: Teacher and Pupil Planning and Working To- 

Broader Cone^ of Students kaiuing to work together in class i«)}eets 

gether (MP, McWW, teacher. (Correlated fi lmstri p, same title, 37 frames, 

with the help and gui<ia“* “ ““ 

gjso available.} reaching (MP, f«»w» U, 20 min). Shows the use of the 

Community stodait Tabcratory" and t^ value of using mcmbeo of the 

i ih" 'hmuon. 

ecmimmfly « S3T 
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Diictmion bi Dtmoeraey (MF, Corc&et, 10 mia). A groop cf stodeats kaia d>e 
rdatjonslnp d orgacized discossion to t democntie todety. Prinarity for higb-sciool 
i-Ucix injt oicfnl to teadig traintog. 

DUautim of the Sceid Science* (^IP, EBP. 22 sna). Recurd of an tjnreheaned di*- 
ttriATw ia a £nt*year coDcge claa m sooaS trimcr. dustratea discossioD as a me thod 
oi teaching points trp the sole cf the tostisctor as a guide- 

Experisienicf Studies trt SoeicI CUmatesaf Croup* (SIP, Icnva U, 31 mia). Cmtrasts 
rk« ftimatp* in thsce types of situatton* to a boys’ ctoh—democratic, a u toa r adc, 
and laissa>toire. 

Feltbcofd to reaching (MP, Wayne U. 9 into). Suggests vays to which te a c he is can 
use the fehboaid or flatmelgnplL 

Field Trip (MP, Va id, 10 min). Shows basic step« involved to nsmg a £eld 
trip as a part ^ the tTvtrmrrinrtjt program; snggests scone cf the field-trip t^pa trjni t ies 
which ezut to Vir^nia. 

Fdm Tactics (MP| USHATWF. 22 mto). Ri^it and wrcfig ways cf tsing tos&o^ 
HfWYal tKropgh imagtoatsvo cf q{ students 

during difigmt types of TfKlfrarv^ 

Cictog a Shop DesaorMtotm (h(P. USK/UWF. IS mm)- Fiuduced lot the U.S. 
Kavy to shcro tome teebnignr* to leaching; basic tm presenlaSice ccedained a 
ffy?! be^fol to aB teachess. 

Clobel CorkcepS to Mops (MP. CorocKt. 10 mto). Designed ptimarily for pt^ils. 
dais fiha dsmU be taefsl to pototmg oat to teachen bow o^'ect and gnj^ tnrtirrials 
can be med edectiveiy to the ptesentataon of concepts. 

ifoie to Mohr Handmade lantern Sl^ei (MP. 1^ V, 22 jnto). Shows step-by-rtep 
p i ix e M for tniHng several types of iantem sbdes. mggests the abuost mbmited possi- 
which these have for toipiwto g leamto^ 

In^wftonce of Gaels (UP. McCnw. 19 mto). This Rtm espWes the prindple that 
all kanuBg is a pco ceu of attaining basto mcanm^al goals; the peeper aims and ol^ 
fectives for tead^ and p^ipd can speQ the diSooice between inlgested stasdents and 
bored, todifiereot ooe^ (Conelated Chosnip. same Hiy also available.) 

Lotguogs of Graphs ( UP. Caouet, 15 min). Purpose of the film is to be^ stodents 
Hpdentand gnphs and their muy oses; it should also suggest to teachers the use of 
practical srlsyil ntoaticeas dim^ vrtakh can acquire baric shills and bsow^ 

edges. 

Leomtoge New Wag (MP, MaShn, 11 mto). A high-school se&ior's own CTm of hit 
sooal-ftndies etais p ecTect; idea of cooperatrw plamaing to the learning pf rv«<« is 
featased. 

Leeratog Demoeracf Chmugfi ScAwKtoewnonity Profeets (MP. Midi U/Locke, 
22 mto). How the p othc i chno b of Michi^n provide upp or taa i t i es for stanlents to 
expoienca dexnocncy by partkspating to wfcnnl tad cmaanmnity projects, frrrrl^irr 
tonovaboDS, CTtracarricolar activities, asdsiwthods of tostruettoD. 

leonMfig from Class Piseussiott (MF, Coranet. 10 mto). Presents a tmnW cf petots 
necessary to a wurth-wiade 

Leaning through Cooperatka Flouting (MF, TC, 13 mto). F-nTTrn^nt^ the serai 
basic slaBs fsvnti s l to a projuLt toralou^ coopwaUre pfasatog. rnn,»,«r,« cha paints 
by showing an eztraeszricnlar pn^ backed I 7 dae ftaadent cotmea at Piikview School, 
Kew Tcik. 

let's look to If^ (MP, Va Dej* Ed, 10 mto). Demoostrates that map* are lysw 
holie rtpr r a mtitio c s cf reahty; ^ves tcachen a rnajerstaoding of how abihty to 

read and totopret can be developed with thdr piq^ 
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Maintaining Claxsroom DiadpUrte (MP. McCnw. 15 min). Two method* of disd- 
phse tad their results in toms of classroom behavkv and of student learning. 

Mottocring the Clatt (MP, ^{cGraw, 19 tnio). Student tearligr of mathematics learnt 
that adequate motit'adoa is basic to alt good teaching; teclini<jues and psychological 
pdnciplm emplc^ed apply in any area of the school curriculum. (Ccnelated fllrnttm, 
time title, iIm available.) 

Meor IfoiTte (MP, BIS, 25 min). English tduol children gathering first-hand infarma* 
tioa about their communit)^ iOustratei the eflectiveaea of activi^ projects in edoca- 
taon. 

Our Teacher, Mory Deen (MP, Frilly 22 mio). Sl^>ws many teheed situatiops; many 
ieadiing methodi. and portrays Uary'i life outside of school. 

Principle* of Art and Science of Teaching (MP, lows U, 55 min). IBustratei 
ihrocgfa activities of a high-school class in Amcricaii history three principles of good 
t e a ch ing; (1} foRBulatioQ of objectives; (2) tdectioa of caoteot and activities; (!)} 
adaptation of method. 

Problem* of PupS Adjustment; The Drop-out (h(P, McCraw, 20 min). Characteris- 
tic* of a high-school program which cause students to leave school as soon a* possihle. 

Problems of Pupil Adiuttment: The 5tay-m (hlP, McCraw, 19 min). How "drop- 
oots' can be redu^ when individual needs are met in a school program that stresses 
^caning in terms of adjustment to everyday living. 

TheSofatWay (MP, AAA, 18 min). Illnstiates, through an elesaenlary class project 
in safety edocatioa, pnodples of good teaching, the uses of audio-vitual methods, 

and democracy in the dtssTooea. 

Sight end Sound (MP, Can NF6, U min). Shows the nse of andiovisnal aid^ 
films, filmstrips, radio broadcasts— and stresses their value in education. 

Teacher at Obtercer and Guide (MP, TC, 22 mio). Show* several school acUvitfes 
*hkh contnbute to pupil developaeat tad the sole of the teacher ia gaidiBg tod 
directing this develofuneaL 

Teacher* for Tomomno ( MP, Wit U, 22 min). Bated oo teaiia-edoatioo program 
of Univasi^ of Wisetnsio, shew* how teachers are chosoi and prepared for a tMch- 
h)g career. 

The Teaching ilaiaialt Center (MP. Va Dep* Ed, 12 min). Show* the material* 
and rttources available Crexn a good teaching malesials center and bow this helps to 
develop meaningful learning in the claisroom. 

VS. Community and ft* Ceisent (MP. UWF, 20 mia). Show* a class engaged in a 
study of their ammiBBitj^ show* factors that contribute towani fcvmatian and growth 
of a communi^; shows interdepeadencie* ezistiog between various peoples and groi^ 
in a rfimmiimty. 

Using the Chtsroom Fdm (MP, EBP. 20 mio). Show* the basic techniques of 
effectively using an sound motion pictunv as iSustJated in a seventh-grade 

sodaJ-studies cl^ 

We Plan Together (MP, TC, 21 mia). A comp anion film to Learning through Co- 
Operatwe Planning, depicts the etpervencei of an tJeventh-gfaxle gnxqi in planning 
cooperatively their class wort 

Wilson Dam School (MP, TVA, 21 min). Illustrates activity projects as carried 
out in the daify activities and wide use oi instructional materials in the elementary 
.r-Vwvl at Wilson Dam. Alabama. 
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Ideas, aarection of faulty, 70 
Independent study, training in, 36-37, 
63 

lodividua] differences, and assignments, 
120-122 

supervised study and, 107-109, 125 
types of. 111 
(Sea elto Pupili} 

lodividualizatkn of instructloo cerxu* 
fodaluation, 56-58 
Indoctrination. 190, 321-024 
Industrial Bevoludon, 9. 164 
In-service training of teachers, 201-202 
Institutes, teachers, 201 
Integration, 24 
courses based on, 179 
at function of secondary school, S20- 
321 

InteOigence tests, 311-312, 314 
Interest, arousing of, 69-70 
pupil, 159, 180 
Interbbcaiy loans, 242-243 


J 

Jaclooa, Andrew, 218 
Jefferson, Thomas, 223, 231 
Jena, S3 

JcAinson, Andrew, 167 
Jorgensen, A. 306 
Jownals, 200-^1 
Judgment, 35-36, 63 
Juruptudence, 3 
Jnve^ delinquency, 181 


£ 

Kant, Immanuel, 21 
Kennedy, John, 114 
Key, Francis Scott, 284 
vri^tTtrb, W. M., 85. 321 
Eipiin^ Rudyard, 283 
Knowledge, acquisidon of, 34-35, 63 
and action, 318-319 
and attitudes, 319-320 
organization of. 1-4 
idationsbips in field of, 158-159 
&aepeUn, Emil, 311 
Kublmao, F,. 311 

L 

Laboratory, and Dalton plan, 154-156 
definiUon of, 143-146 
equipment and cost of, 147-151 
in natural sciences. 145 
In soda! tdences, 145'14S 
Laboratory method, 145, 1S2-1S4 
Latin, 27. 50, 51, 86 
Labo grammar sebooX 7, 26, 44, 50, 51 
Leader^p, training in, 138, 141 
Lecture method. 64-73, 81 
in colleges, 64-65 
in European Kbools, 65 
origin of, 64 
pupDi and, 72-73 
suggestions for using, 68-71 
summary and, 70-71 
teacher and, 64, 67-70 
use of. in secondary school, 65-63 
when to use. 68-71 
Lesson plans, 225-227 
Lewis ind Clarb expeditioa, 280 
Library, and card catalogue, 241 
equipment of. 231-232 
instruction in use of, 23^243 
inteibbrary loans, 242-243 
place of, in school, 230 
reserve shelf, 237-233, 243 
and selection, of magazines and news- 
papers. 238-237 
of social-studies hooks, 233-236 
soda] studies and, 146-147. 156. 232- 
233 

and social-studies unit, 240 
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Uacber tnd, 232-233, 2*3 
vertical file and. 237-238. 243 
aa wortrooia, 231 
Linaaln, Abraham, 35, 281 
Locke, /otn, 13, 47, 48.50.53,60 
Logasa. Hannah, 233 
Long. F. E, 122 
Louuiana Puichaae, 232 
Luther, Martin. 33 


hi 

Macaulay, T. B,, 5 
Machia>-elli, 13 
hladiion, Jaiaee, 230 
hladison Confsezkce, 9, 53-54 
hfaganoet az>d rtewspapo*, seiectMO 0 (, 
233-337, 242 
Magna Carta. 253 
Alalthof, T. R.. 15 
Mapa, 148, 149, 153 
in history and sodal studies, 261-234, 
277 

io soteboohi; 349 
outline^ 234 
tests using, 303 
types of, 233-234 
Marionette, voyage of, 253 
Marx, Karl, 15 
hfatching tests, 501^02 
Materials of iostnictioa, 175-190 
arrangemesit of, psychological. 220 
selection and, 213-221 
inadequate mastexy of, 139 
organiziog of, 130-168, 175-134 
trasd townd larger divisioos of, 1^- 
160 

units, 161-163 
Mayfiower Compact, 250 
Measuremot^ 234-314 
of attitudes, 309 

(^rtaining of yml scales, 312- 

313 

tests for, essay-^pe, 297-238 
intelligence, 3H-312 
new'type (see New-type teas) 
reading, 257, 3O9S10 
(See alto specific tests) 

Measarement movesoeot, 294-29T 


tkiS 

ISenorita methol 27, 52, 18, 81, 214 
Method, eqierimeptabon in, si-BO, 123 
importance of, 46 
laboratory, 143-150 
lecture, 63-73 

memonter, 27. 52, 73, 81, 214 
origin of modem, 47-48, 60 
presently philosophy cf educaCton 
and. 58-60 

psohlem (see lYohlon method) 
pojed (teg nt^'ect method) 
in repeat, of Committee of Seven. 55 
of Cfmsaittee of Tea, 54 
selection of, 221 
socialired-redtation. 128-143 
source, 55, 259 
supovised -study, 103-125 
teilbook, 73-82 
topical. 75, 81 
extreme, 172 
varwus types of, 33-34 
Miles. Robert, 290 

hiin. j. s, 15 

Monroe W. S, 119 
Mootssquieu. d !>. 17 
Momson, K. C. 159, 160. 163, 170, 173 
Morrison plan of instructioo. 16^171, 
173 

mastsy in, 170-171 
unit, 3^ 159-lGO 
Alone, JedJdiai, 21 
Motion pictures, film libraries, ZT2 
introduction of, into schools, 269-370 
procedures in using, 270-272, 277 
in soda] studies, 149-150 
Motivatxn, popil, 138-139. 23S-239. 256 
Mult^le-c^ce tests. 300-^1 
Museums, field trips to, £87 
school 275-277 

Music in social studies, 179. 283-2^ 
£91 


N 

Napoleon, 38 

National Association cd Secondaiy Sdiool 
IViocipal^ 163 

National Council for the Social Studies, 
163 
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National Edncatjco AnoriaHoa, SS3 
repeat, of Coaaeasaoa oo the Beorgaal- 
Tarifgi cf Scoa^aij Edneation, 3, 
10, 18-19, 28. 215 
cl ConuniOee oo Sorial-ecoaomie 
Coals of Aaerica, 23-29 
of Committee of Ten, 9, 53-54 
of Education Polkies Cornmwriai, 
29-30 

National Labor RelatioDS Act, 165 
Natnral sciencts, 1-3 

anpared with social Kiorwra, 1-2 
definition of, 1 
laws o^ 5-8 
Needs, ptyil, 159, 180 
New-t)pe tests, 297-233 
attibid^ 309 
diagoostlc, 309^11 
evahtadeo of, 308-307 
standardized, 238-239 
as teadbing aids, 307-003 
types of. 299-30S, 313 
voeabolary, 310 

New Tod:, CoSegs ef the Gty of, 272 
North Central Anodation of CoQ^es and 
Secondai 7 Schools, 162 
Nero, 35 

Note tahing, 242-247 
Notebools, 248, 243-249 


O 


Objectives, 28-44 
in edocatioo, 32— 33 
general. 215 

place of, in planniag, 215-221, 227 

{resect-day treads in, 27-23 

sobjed. 21S 

(d teacher, 216-217 

mut, or topic, 218-217 

(See elto Aims) 

O&ce of Education, Commissioo on l-if* 
Xc^usCnent Education, 31 
Ohio State University, 272 
Oral reports. 135. 170 
Otis. A. S„ 313 
Oatlises, 247 
Oresview, 68-89 


P 

Palestine,? 

Parfcbsnt, Helen S„ 154 
Farhameatary procedure, 285 
Pattsns of coadoct, 37—40, 63 
Pennsylvania State College, 272 
Pesiodicals, pofessional, 200-201 
Persia, 5 

Fttsonabty, 202-205. 212 
Pestalozzi. J. H. 22, 28, 58. 60 
week and of, 48-50 

^lilosDphy, 3 

of edneatien, Hobartian, 52-58 
fcTwt c£ instmetion, 58-^0 

modern, 58-53 

Ih c ao p a jA. me in social rtrvtin*, 149, 
158,284,291 

Ib yn ca l saeoces (see Nataral sdeoces) 
IhysiocTats, 15 

PSetmes as aid in teaching. 26^287, 277 
RasniDg, cf advanced lesson, 222-223, 
227 

cf astfgDiDe&t, 225—225, 227 
of daily lesson, 21^221 
cf fasential parts of lesxai. 221-225 
impcttance cf careful, 214-215, 227 
plm of objectives in, 215-218 
cf review. 221-222 
cf smmnary, 22^223, 227 
teachs-popil. 228-228 
Flats, 13.%47 

Raetry m teaching social stndies. 282-283, 
291 

Fc4itical ectnomy {tee Economics) 
Fobtica] science^ 3, 1(^14 
Popnlatioo of secondary school, 27-23 
Tobias, difiomices b e t ween pr o je c t and, 
90-81. 103 

and poup work, 101-103 
organizing lessons in form at, 91-84. 

103 

Froblem mrShod, 90-103 
advantages of, 93-89 
awfgnmmts in, 100-101 
and committee work, 101-103 
deadvantages of, 9^100 
general prmdplea of, 06-83 
in bistcry, 91-83, 99. 101 
and modern probkms. 84 
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iVoblon mecbod, in aoobistorua] social 
studies. 

procedures in. 91-^ 
pupil pUnniog aod. 102 
sekdioD of mat f-ridt for, 97-83 
Problem solviog, Dewey oo, 95 
examples o£, 95-96 
procedure io, 94-96 
and reflective tbinldog. 94-95, 103 
Froblons, of Americaji dexnocxscy, 10, 
18-19. 24 
aims of, 42 

in scHool program, 176*1T7, 184 
controversial, in classroom, 1SS-1S7, 
323-324 

PiDgomtie tests, 294 
Project method, in dvics, 87-68 
defnition of, 84, 85, 103 
differ eaces betweoi activities and, 8S- 
87 

tad geography, 87 
and bist^, 87 
od^ of, 84-85 
pupil phimifig id, 69-96 
use of, in aockl studies, 87-89 
^paganda and «w»l aid dvie edoca- 
Udn. 324-327 
Psychok^. ttjfy, 49 
faculty, 9, 52. 53 
Gestalt, 159-160, 173 
Ptolemy, 20 

Pupl guidance, 217-218, 294 
Pupd motivation. 138-1^ 23S-239. 253 
Pupil seeds, 159, 180 
Pupd planning, and problem method, 102 
and project, 59-90 
teacher and, 220-227 
Popil-tearher relatiooa, 112-113, 122, 
207-208 

I^pik, assertrvev 140 
average, 224-22S 

bri^t, 141-142, 224-22S, 238. 253 
and curriculum, 187 
and lecture mediod, 72-73 
of low ability, 141-143 
I^tbagaeas, 17 

Q 

Qoesnay, 15 


R 

Radio, in education, 68, 289 
in social studies, 149, 156, 2S9-290, 
292 

Reading, checking of, 238-239. 257, 258 
collateral, 251-252 
diagnostic tests in, 252, 294. 309-310 
dii^iltifS of pupils in, 255-257 
of historical fiction, 236, 254-235 
and lecmae method, 69 
motivating of, 256 

remedial, 108-109, 252, 253-256, 309- 
310 

seketion and amount of, 252-254 
and tupovised study, 11^117 
fuppIemenUry, 25 1-252 
of, 235 
types of, 251 

Reamning power, development of, 35-36, 
63 

Recall tests, 299 

Recordings, use ef. in classroom. 290-292 
RedOoss. 2&S 
Reed. Lulu Ruth. 240 
Reference books. 232-233 
ReOi. \Vimam. 53 
Religious training in schools. 37-33 
Remmezs. H. H^S06 
Reports, oral. 135. 170 
Research, 254-255 
Revere, Paul, 2S1 
Review, and lecture methocL 71 
planning oL 221— 222^ 227 
Revision irpimiffees, curriculum, 188- 
189 

Ricardo, David. 15 

Rice, J. M., 296, 311 

Ritter, Kail 22 

Roberts, S. C, 267 

Rome. S. 7. 50 

Rocseveh. T. fL, 281 

Rousseau, J. J, 47-48, Sa 56, 220 

Rugg. Harold O.. 179 

S 

St. Augustine, 33 
Sb Francis of Asasi, 3% 33 
Savonarola, 38 
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SIS 

SealxBg am&gexnest, 137, 143, 14^150 
SiaoQ aad Binet tests, 311-312 
Smtpsoii, Mabel IIS 
Sinclair, Upton, 

Skills, developznent of, 37, 63, 122 
lib^, 239-240 
Smith, Adam, IS 

Social and civic edncaticii, S13-317, 323 
agesdes for, 317-320, 329 
in Atomic Age, 317, S2&-323 
and attandps, 317-319 
integnikm of, 320-321, 323 
propaganda and, 324-327 
Snrj»l ttinces, 1-4, 23 
axDpated with natnral tcii-ncCT. 1-2 
dpfi^iHnrt of, 1 
laboratoj in, 145-146 
and social stodks, 3 

stodim, aima ci. 34—40 
and t e acher, 43 

a»lTibutkiiu of, to ednration, 33-04 
coarse* la. 173<177 
definitiofl of, 3 
evaluation 184-lSS 
and historical &tioa, 254 255 
oersut hUtary, lfiO-183 
and libvy, 146-147, 1S6, 232-233 
selection of books. 233-236 
and lihiaiy unU. 240 
place of. in curncalmn, 175-176 
and spokm and written English, 2S3- 
251 

use in, of glebes, S65, 277 
cl motion pictures, 149-150 
of mosic, 179, 2S3-234, 291 
of phoDOgt3(^ 149, 156, 231. 291 
of poetry. 2S2-2S3, 231 
of project method, 37-89 
of radio. 149. 156, 289-290, 292 
of televfaioo, 149. 156. 277 
written week in. 24S-250 
Social-stodies labcnatDty, 147-150 
Social-studicf teacher fre^ 

dorn. 209. 210, 212 
Socialization, importance of, 142. 143 
cf ins&nction. 56-53, 123-129, 143 
Soriatired recitation, advantage* fd, 137— 
139 

and clast erganiratioo, 130-132 
criticiszns of, 139-141 


Snriairrffd recitation, danger in escluave 
nse of, 14(^141 
d^ates and, 136, 143 
and definitian of tnriaViT^^ 12^129, 
141 

forums and, 135-136, 143 
oral reports and, 135 
plans of, 13^134 
pneedmes in, 123-129, 143 
supervised study and, 134-135, 141 
teacher and, 130-131, 136-137 
nse of, 129-130 

Society for Visual Education, 273 
Sociology. 3, 10. 23-24 
aims of, 41-42 
background of, 17 
in school program, 176 
teaching ol, 17-lS 
Sotiite books. 232-235, 253 
Source method, 5S, 253 
Special teacher. 112-113 
Spencer, Herbert, 9, 17, 26, 56 
Stanford UnistrsiCy, 312 
Stevenson, J. A, 

ShO-film slide*, 272-273 
Strabo, 20 

Student 370 

Storty, supervisiOB cf, 118 
teaching pnpds to, 116-118 
training in 36—37, 63 

Study guidance sheets. 116-119. 125 
Study haD. 106-107. 113-114 
Subject matter (fee Materials of iostruo- 
bon) 

Summary, and lecture method, 70-71 
planning of, 222-223, 227 
Siqiervisad study, and 
120-122 

iVfinirinn of, 10^107, 125 
and iodrvidiial differmces, 107—109, 
111 . 120 , 122 

■nd lahmatciy method, 152, 150 
objectiatu to. 123-125 
pl^ of, 11^116 

and pcpd-teai^iS sUa&s4, 113^113, 
122 

and socialized recitatkn, 115 
and stndy hall. 113-114 
vahje* of, 122-123 
Sf^aviston, 113 
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SuppIemenUty reA<iiflg, 25l~2S2 
(S«« alto Reading) 

T 

Tableaax.2S2 

Tabula fata o£ Jobn Locte, 43 
Taft-Hartley Act, 185 
Teacher, ai^ academic fieedooi, 209-210 
aad aims of social studies, 43 
and communi^ relatsans. 21(^211, 212 
executive abiLtiea of, 204-205 
Sod faculfy, 203-209 
importance of, 123, 192-193 
and library, 232-233 
motives for becoming. 103-194 
personally of, 202-205, 212 
aod principal, 209 
professional training of, 197-202 
and project, 89-90 
and pu^ relations, 207-203 
tKdng sboets of, 203-207 
reading, 235 
tad scholanhip, 194-197 
and recitatioa, 133-131* 133- 

137 

tniniag of, 194 - 2 02 
and unitary plan, 171-172 
Teachers institutes, 201 
Televisioo, in education, 6S, 209 
procedures In using, 273-274 
in socia! studies, 149, 156, 277 
Telling method (see Lecture method) 
Term paper, 247-248 
Tennan tests, 311-312 
Tests (see Measiirettwmt) 

Textbook methods, 73-78, 81 

procedure in, redtadoa-tsting, 74 
topical-recitatiack, 75 
pupil-teacber tertboofc study, 74-75 
tit- in. of sevsal t eatbo o b, 77—78 
of single textbook, 77—78 
Textbooks, evaluation of, 80-31 
manuscript, 50-51 
Selection of, 78-81 
in social-stialies labomtosy, 147 
Thales, 17 

ThinVdng, Dewey’s five aspects of, 95 
testing of ability in, 303—304 
training in, 138 


Thondyle, E. 296 
Tbncydides, S 
Tune-seqnence tests, SOI 
Tcpical method, 75, 81 
extreme. 172 

Traits of adolescents, 261, 279, 230 
Tieaty of Versailles, 166 
Treitschke, H. von, 13 
True-false tests, 299-300 
TorgW. A. R. J, IS 

U 

Unit. In avics. 161-162 
ffintfnt of, 166-163 
definition of, 159-160 
examples of, lGO-163 
In hirtcry, 16(^161 
hbnry, 240 
Morrison. 159-160 

problems in organizing of history, 164- 
166 

teacher and unit, 171-173 
Unit plan, IS g-lM 
Unit procedur^~IS^}59 
Veit publiesticci, 162-163 
United Nations P-itiu-aHmfttl ..wt 

Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
326 

United States and world leadership, 328- 
329 

University, of Chicago, 159 
High School 151 
of Minnesota, 272 
of Pennsylvania, 197 
of Wisconsin, 272 

V 

Varen, Bernard, 20 
Versa^e^ Treaty dt, 166 
Vincent, G. K. 12 
Vinci. Leonardo da, 35 
Visual aids, 261-277 
hbckboanl 287-371 
drawings and cartoons, 274-275, 277 
Clnutiips, 149, 150, 273 
^obes. charts, diagrams, graphs. 265- 
SB6, 277 

maps, 261-^64. 277 
nxitiaa pictures. 269-272, 277 
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\lra2l lidi; {acbuef, 266-2CT. 277 
^acjected ttiH. Z72-273 
ic£oo! EOtsenms, Z7S-2T7 
Ulniskn. 68, 143, 158, 273-274. 237 
VoolTcIary tftij. 310-311 
Vocaikbal ossses, 175 
Vuce,iiBpCKtaaceci, 2^ 

W 

Ward. L r, 12 

Watlii&gton. George HQ; 223, 2SQ 
VtAsta, Daniel, 2S3 
Wdsoa. H. W, 237, 242, 272 
WHiCxi. Woodrow, 2S1 
W'oiHioc^ 152-153, 158 
WoebLop, 201-202 
Wodd War. Fott, 1^ ICS, 218, 312 
SeiTOBd. lea, 328 


Written work, 5»lmg or dtecknig - 
243-2S0, 253 

is jpBxx High sdioed, 243-248, 
in tetacr hi^ cciwol, 248-250. 

■a ffxaal Allies. 245-250 


Tale Claotndes ot Aaenea 
270 

Tale Uoivex&tjr, 17 


Z 

TSTW.T,. 55,60 
Zook^, 1 
Ztsricli, 43 
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